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Introduction 


T here has been much said and written about Africa’s 
emergence into our brave new world of the atom bomb, 
power politics, cut-thronl economics and mutually exclusive 
ideologies. The problems of Africa’s emergence have been 
stated in Irrms of politics and economics, and the African’s 
biological, intellectual and social potentialities have been 
discussed endlessly. 

It lias been generally assumed that whether or not the 
African is biologically our equal, increasing power is going to 
pass into his hands; and when it docs, it is simply for him to 
decide whether lie is going to throw in his lot with this bloc 
or that, accept economic aid from one nation or another, 
become Christian, Muslim, or atheist... it being almost in¬ 
conceivable that he could decide to remain ’native’ and 
pagan. It is merely a question or a decision, and of whether or 
not the African is capable of making it intelligently. The 
alternatives lie lias to choose among are clear enough in our 
minds. About them there con be no question. 

But these arguments have all been from our point of view; 
little thought has been given to that of the African. We have 
done our best to ignore the possibility that he might not be 
interested in blocs, that he does not necessarily think very 
highly of our version of democracy, nor of our highly ex¬ 
clusive, sectarian religion. And we have certainly ignored the 
possibility that our much vaunted notion of freedom, with 
all its economic and political apron strings, is too similar, for 
him, to the yoke of colonialism that he is still struggling to 
cast away. Nor has much consideration been given to the 
very deep personal problems that every individual African 
has to face in this period of transition, to the fact that the 
African has behind him an ancient and firmly established 
tradition, a way of thinking as well as of living, which he 
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THE LONELY AFRICAN 

cannot, even if he wants to, throw aside overnight in favour 
of what we have to offer in it* place, howrwr convenient 
it might be for us and for our conscience. 

This book shows how the problrmi of transition reach 
down into the very depths of African society, into the snuls of 
individuals, creating conflict and loneliness in all but a hirky 
few. If only we could understand this personal problem we 
might be able to understand the other problems more clearly 
and oiler help more intelligently and in a way that would 
appear, at least, to be a little less self-centred, it might also 
be more acceptable to the African people. 

In changing his mode of life, or having it changed for him, 
what kind of personai problems -problems of lieliiT and 
faith, of values— docs the African face? How does it ailed his 
life and thought as an individual? That is what we try to dis¬ 
cover here, in part. But that: arc two distinct assets, for the 
situation is different in the urban and in the rural communi¬ 
ties of Africa. In the towns and dlics the overall problem is 
largely one of trying to think and act like a nation, «r trying to 
forget tribal differences. For llic individual it is mure a prob¬ 
lem of trying to reconcile a hard-dying tribal conscience with 
a non-lribal/ait accompli, of finding some means for justifying 
the new way of life that has been forced upon him. 

In the rural areas, however, the tribal norm is much 
stronger, not yet having been driven underground, and the 
way of life is equally tribal, so there is no inner conflict. 
Nor yet arc many troubled with the overall problem, for 
nation is still, in many areas, a foreign, meaningless term; the 
tribe is to them wbat the nation is to us, and the artificial 
boundaries drawn by colonial powers, often linking hostile 
tribes together and separating friendly ones, sometimes 
cutting a single tribe in two, mean nothing to the tribal 
African. They arc dots of ink on a map, and that is all. His 
horizons are still those of the tribe, as tire his ways and his 
thoughts. But none the less, transition is reaching him in¬ 
evitably, if slowly. His problem is a different one, because 
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INTRODUCTION 

while the urban African has had Isis way of life changed by 
the sheer force of circumstance, the rural African still has a 
certain element of choice—he has to make the decision for 
himself. It is not a question of finding an excuse or a com¬ 
promise, it is a question of deciding between the old and the 
new in a context in which the old is still dominant but the. 
new is plainly more powerful. His mind and soul belong to 
the one, his lxwly increasingly to the other. He has a decision 
to make Tar more profound than that of his urban fellow, and 
it is a decision that is ultimately of far greater significance 
than which |x>lUicnl or economic, bias his leaders choose to 
adopt, llis problem concerns thr very soul of the people, 
their hopes anil Tears, their reelings and emotions, tlirir 
friendship and their hatred. 

To try anti show both sides of the picture, in sketch form, 
each initial chapter deals with a certain aspect or the overall 
problem of transition in general, but with specific reference 
to urban communities, and is followed by a chapter that is in 
died a biography of a mcmltcr of u village in the eastern 
Congo, at a lime when il was still under Belgian rule. The 
village is only a small cross section of a small tribe, but the 
story it tells has much that would upply to almost any African 
village, for everywhere the people arc taring the same prob¬ 
lem: which way can they turn? 

In this way the different nature of the two sets of problems 
emerges, ns does the basic similarity—that in both cases there 
is n void in the life of the African, a spiritual emptiness, 
divorced as he is from each world, standing in between, tom 
in both directions. To go forward is to abandon the past in 
which the roots of his being have their nourishment; to go 
backward is to cut himself off from the future, for there is no 
doubt about where the future lies. The African has been 
taught to abandon his old ways, yet he is not accepted in the 
new world even when lie has mastered its ways. There seems 
to be no bridge, and (his is the source of his terrible loneliness. 
tfrw York, icfii C. M. T. 
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Something New 

I T may be unnecessary lo point out that Africa is not one 
vast jungle, infested with animals and savages, but it it 
worth pointing out the immense geographical diversity of the 
African continent, a diversity matched by an equal diversity 
of peoples and cultures. The tropical rain forest covers only 
a part of the western and central region; tlic north, with the 
exception of the Mediterranean fringe, is desert. The east and 
south consist largely of rolling, open grasslands, rising to 
chilly heights, and, in places, lo snow-capped mountain 
ranges. 

This geographical diversity is at least as great as, if not 
greater than, that of Europe; yet when we think of Europe 
we do not think of a single people, and still less should we do 
so when we think of Africa. There arc Arabs, Negroes, 
Nilotics, Bantu, Asians, and an extraordinary miscellany of 
Europeans whose contact with Africa has been over a much 
longer period tlian is generally thought, and many of whom 
arc descended from people who settled there many gener¬ 
ations ago. In this latter respect it is as well to remember, 
though it is incidental to our story, that the white South 
African entered that country from the south at the same time 
os the Bantu were invading it from the north, and so in tem¬ 
poral terms have equal rights there with the Bantu. The 
Bushmen, who were the unfortunate occupants of the terri¬ 
tory at that time, were decimated and driven into the least 
desirable areas of the country by both invaders, in much the 
same way as was the American Indian. 

There is, then, a complex multiplicity of peoples, lan¬ 
guages and beliefs, and a long tradition of tribal migrations, 
wars and contact with the outside world. Well before the 
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Portuguese mariners established trading and victualling 
stations all round the coast in thr sixteenth rmtury, the 
Greeb and Romans had been acquainted with the continent, 
and the Romans had extended their empire all along its 
northern shore. But it was thr necessity for supply | wit U\ for 
ships trading with the Orient that brought the fit si shadow of 
wejtem civilization to Africa south of the Sahara. For a lime 
it was confined to the coastal area, since the roast a 1 fin ext and 
the lack of navigable rivers make inland jienrtiatioti all Ian 
impossible. But as the trade centres Iteeamr iucte.ivingly ini* 
portanl and populous the need lor expansion of the aulhoiily 
and power of the traders became imperative. 

The west coast, where the most important trading posts 
were first established, has had the longest and nmM profound 
contact of this kind, and today the west coast ix linetl with 
modern cities, the African inhabitants of which speak English 
or French or Portuguese as readily as they do their native 
tongues, sometimes more readily. Ami in the last few years 
modern cities have sprung up rven in thr heart of the con¬ 
tinent, standing wherr the ninclrrnlh-crntmy explorers had 
found nothing but primeval forest. 

In cities such as these the westerner ran live just as though 
he were at home hi his nativr country, |>erforming the same 
acts, eating the same food, thinking the same thoughts, hold¬ 
ing to the same ideals. To the casual olwervcr the Africans in 
such urban centres arc as western as the Europeans, 'lltey 
dress the same way, talk the same language, laser part in the 
same economic life, and latterly even participate in the 
social and political life of the community. But the Europeans 
are more at home in these African cities than the Africans 
themselves. The African is a stranger on his own land; he 
knows it, and die Europeans know it. 

East Africa was settled very much later, but settlement 
came with far more vigour and rapidity than it ever did on 
the west coast, and today the same kind of ugly, foreign 
towns and cities stand up in the middle of the East and 
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Central African countryside, monuments to the fact that 
western civilization has arrived, and has come to stay. These 
glaring, garish cities have a defiant air of permanence, and of 
total disregard for their surroundings, that nicely reflects the 
altitude of their white builders and iulialntunts. 

In themselves these cities have brought a change in the 
way of life of the Africans who choose, or wlto become ob¬ 
liged by circumstance, to live then*. There aiv many who 
choose, hut equally many who have no alternative, either 
because the rily is huilt oil the land they farmed or that their 
rattle grazed, or liecnuse their own traditional way of life is 
forbidden litem or made im}Missihh: by restrictive legislation. 
But both tract to their new surroundings in similar ways. 
’J'hey are impressed by the superficialities, and they imitate 
them, sometimes slavishly, sometimes with charming varia¬ 
tions {often founded on tut appreciation of the in aptness of 
the inelastic Western way) which the Europeans deride with 
smug sutislartimi. Tvr actually got a farm hand who wean 
a tie but the stupid bastard doesn't realize you don't wear a 
lie without u shirt!' lint the fiiriu hand placidly continues to 
wear the tie, bernuse it makes a bright splash of colour, and 
is useful for lying up bundles, and refuses to wear the shirt 
that collects dirt uiut sweat and makes (be Europeans smell so 
bad. 

The stiperlieinl adoption or his culture by the African is 
what (he Kum|>ran notices with pride, and is the yardstick by 
which he measures tile African's progress towards civiliza¬ 
tion. He has been all too unaware, of tlu* more significant 
changes. The Cict, for instance, that an urban life not only 
entirely disrupts the traditional Gunily life of the African, but 
destroys all (he practical economic and political tics that arc 
of any significance to him, resulting in moral and spiritual 
degeneration. He is also naively unaware of the tremendous 
intensity of feeling generated by social segregation. The 
European, particularly in eastern, central and southern 
Africa, thinks of African hostility and opposition as being 
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founded entirely in political cause*. He is so obsessed by the 
notion that the African wants political equality and equality 
of economic opportunity, thus challenging while political 
and economic supremacy, that he has failed to see that a 
great proportion of the real hostility, the real bitterness and 
hatred, springs from other causrs, trivial to (lie Europeans, 
but of deepest significance to the African. 

To the European it is merely convenient to liavr srjiar.ile 
eating facilities, separate travelling facilities, in fart separ¬ 
ation wherever possible so dial there is no nerd to meet the 
African socially. He docs not think of it as insulting or de¬ 
grading to the African, and lie justifies it by saying that the 
African facilities arc just as good as those for the European, 
though (his is by no means always true. Rut to the African 
this separation is degrading, and the African has every bit as 
much pride and self-respect as die European. But even 
more he resents it when he has acquired, with considerable 
difficulty because of the educational system, an education 
that is oficn far above that of the majority of the Europeans 
around him. He has accepted the need to prove himself tlu-ir 
equal, and when he has proved it he naturally resents their 
blind refusal to acknowledge the fact, and comes to die 
reasonable conclusion that as far as the whites arc con¬ 
cerned while supremacy has come to slay. And above all he 
resents the various ways in which opportunities arc denied. 

Edward, from Northern Rhodesia, was one of the brightest 
students at the London University Institute of Education. 
Most of us who were there studying the specific problems of 
colonial education were fired by something more than just 
enthusiasm; there was something about the course that was 
challenging. It demanded that first and foremost we try to 
understand the people among whom we were to work, their 
problems and their way of life and thought. It emphasized 
that we should understand without passing judgement. 

It was a course that appealed to those with ideals, and 
perhaps it was the tremendous ideals burning in Edward 
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that made him stand out. Hij one dream was to do well in his 
studies and return to his country to help in the overwhelming 
problem of education there. First and foremost, he wanted to 
fit himscli to help, only secondarily did he want to prove to 
the white settlers and administrators that an African was 
capable of this kind of work. Edward and I became close 
friends, and we talked or these things many limes. 

A few years later when we both found ourselves in London 
I tried to couluet him, not having seen him since we had left 
the Institute. There was no response. Eventually I met him at 
a political meeting and asked him why he had not replied to 
my letters or at least come around for a drink. He said, 
‘Colin, I lutvc come to the point where I cannot trust any 
while man any longer, where I wish to have nothing to do 
with them- even iny old friends.’ 

He had returned to Northern Rhodesia with every quali¬ 
fication for a responsible post in the education department, 
and had been offered instead a job os teacher in a rural 
primary school. Administrative posts and higher teaching 
posts were for Europeans only. Africans were not considered 
fit for responsibility even if they did somehow manage to pass 
examinations that their while superiors had failed. 

Today Edward, the quiet, gentle, easy-going student who 
was once fired with enthusiasm to work for his people along¬ 
side the British while settlers who had indirectly given him 
the opportunity lor his education, and for whom he once had 
a considerable respect, is one of the most bitter men in 
Africa, feeling he can trust no while man simply because he 
is white. He is also one of the most violent anti-while poli¬ 
tical agitators. 

Edward’s case is by no means exceptional. In (act it is 
difficult to think of any of the Africans whom I knew at the 
University in England who did not have their enthusiasm 
soured in this way. They came to England as young men 
who were aware that they were infinitely more fortunate 
than most of their fellows whose education was for ever 
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confined (o the limit* of a small, understaffed, unqualified, 
overcrowded, strictly segregated mission school leading to a 
doubtful high-school level at the most. They lived in England 
relatively free from the social barrim that prevented any 
inter-racial contact in their homeland, and runic to accept 
this as normal. One I know, who became one of the most 
successful law students to be called to the bar, was |xisitively 
pro-British by die time he took a plane buck to Kenya. When 
I met him later lie described his plane trip, anti how all llir 
way he could not sleep, he was so full of the responsibility 
lie fell he carried as one of the pitiful handful of Kenya 
Africans who had had sudi an npjHiriunity. 

Then when we readied the airport tit Nairobi,’ he told 
me, 'die white man who had been sitting beside me, talking 
with me, eating with me, sharing the same lavatory, said 
goodbye. I got out of the plane and was faced by three lines 
for customs and immigration—one for Europeans, our for 
Asians, and one for Africans. And after I had gone through 
immigration, it having been noted dial I was Kiknyn and 
therefore suspect and liable to restrictions of various kinds, I 
realized that here, in my own land, I was not even con¬ 
sidered fit to piss in the same urinul as a while man.’ 

These examples arc typical of the experiences shared by 
Africans from East and Central Africa. It is heir, together 
with South Africa, where racial intolerance has grown to 
almost ungovernable limits of fear and hatred llirouglt ig¬ 
norance and stupidity. It is largely because in diis part of 
Africa the European has made his permanent home, alien¬ 
ating land that once belonged to the Africans, often under 
very dubious pretexts; sometimes by deceit, sometimes by 
force. It is in this part of Africa that people have learned to 
hate each other to such an extent dial any peaceful solution 
seems impossible. 

Here the Kikuyu once farmed the rich and pleasant land 
of the Kenya Highlands, and where they accepted pieces of 
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papci from the firsl white men in exchange, they thought, for 
giving the while men permission to till the unused soil and 
lake its fruits. But the white man thought in different terms. 
From his point of view the land had been paid for and bought 
and it wax his to do what he liked with ... and what he liked 
wax to turn off all the Kikuyu ‘squatters' and keep his land 
for himxrlf. What he failed to realize was the tremendously 
drep ritual ullurhmenl of the people to their land, the land of 
their ancestors. The Kikuyu in turn were unable to conceive 
of any sacrilege as great :is the stealing of land in this way. 
To fight for it, yes, and let the stronger win; there was no 
shame in that. But to be tricked out of one's land, to be forced 
to give it up for all lime without fighting, that was a disgrace 
difficult to live down. 

Then, when the Kikuyu had it explained to them that the 
while man considered their fanning method wasteful, and 
that this was an additional reason for taking the good fann¬ 
ing laud away from them, (he Kikuyu reasonably asked to be 
taught belter farming methods so that they could claim their 
land back. But even this was denied them, and acres of land 
went unused, adding to the ferment (hat led to Mau Mau. 
The deceit was loo apparent; even the African could see that 
the white man was simply determined to take the best of 
what was going and to keep it. It was only the European who 
could not sec through his own transparency. 

And so, in East, Central and South Africa, the African has 
learned not only to hate, but also to despise the while man 
for his hypocrisy. For one of the characteristics of the African 
here is his honesty of thought and action ... at least it was, 
until lie learned differently. For instance, there is something 
illogical, to say the least, about segregation in a church that 
preaches the brotherhood of man, and there is something 
painful, to the African, about an old and highly respected 
while lady who was held in contempt by other whites be¬ 
cause she insisted on her black servants accompanying her to 
church, even sitting in the same pew, and on one memorable 
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occasion even drinking Communion wine from the same 
chalice. To the majority of the lesser breed of European the 
old lady was a degenerate aristocrat who was so far behind 
the times as to be a menace. To the Africans site was one 
bright but ineffectual spark in a cold ocean of hypocrisy. 

In the British territories of East and Central Africa, where 
the staled policy is progressively to lead the Africans tn self- 
government, the accusation of liyjKicrisy is particularly 
strong and bitter. Latter-day movements towards some Turin 
of political liberties for Africans have cmnr too late, and 
with too much obvious reluctance to change this opinion. 
And it is a sad comment on the white population of these 
territories that so many thousands of Africans should have 
left, and arc continuing to leave, and migrate into South 
Africa, despite its notorious reputation for apartheid. Hut 
there, say these Africans, they arc paid better, they have 
school* and universities that they do not have in the British 
territories, belter housing and labour conditions, and above 
all (this is a bitter pill), they say, The while South African is 
honest. Discrimination is no worse, and at least we know 
exactly where we stand.’ However much the African may 
dislike discrimination he is big enough to respect honesty, and 
that is something he has not found very often in British East 
and Central Africa. 

This may seem to be a one-sided picture, and indeed it is, 
but it is no less one-sided than the actuality, and it is cer¬ 
tainly no more one-sided than the picture painted by the 
protagonists of the while man's ’civilizing’ mission in Africa. 
There are many settlers and administrators who feel that 
they arc accomplishing some land of God-given task, and 
there are many who have the interests of the Africans very 
much at heart—but there are few who put those interests on 
anywhere near the same level as their own. The number of 
those who are determinedly there for their own gain and 
who deliberately maintain racial inequality to ensure their 
own economic and political supremacy was originally small, 
18 
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bul is, if anything, apparently on the increase. But even these 
people condemn themselves out of their own mouths. There 
is one remark that can be heard almost anywhere in Kenya, 
and elsewhere, and from almost any type of settler, including 
men and women who have grown up there, who have been 
bom there, and who arc the proud possessors of the White 
Highlands. 'J'hry arc people who would never for a moment 
doubt their God-given superiority over the bludcs, nor the 
right to possess their land. But with surprising frequency you 
can hear them assert that they would never employ Christian 
‘boys’, because they are so unreliable; they lie and steal and 
came trouble. These diehard settlers prefer to draw their 
slttlT ‘from the bush’, where ‘the native is unspoiled’. This is 
an adequate comment on lltc effect of white civilization in 
anyone’s eyes, bul particularly in the eyes of the African. 

And the tragedy is that until the end of the last war there 
was a great feeling of goodwill for the mother country and for 
the crown among all the British East and Central Africans, 
and even in South Africa. They recognized the potential 
good that could arise from a meeting of the two worlds. But 
something came into their lives at llml point to sour the 
goodwill, to turn it rancid and unwholesome, finally to 
destroy it. Only die fragments of that goodwill remain, and 
only where civilization, as we know it, has had the least 
effect. The turning point was probably the realization that 
the meeting of die two worlds was not going to lead to a union 
of mutual benefit through co-operation and mutual respect, 
bul was going to involve the total dcslrucdon of cvciything of 
importance to the African, including his belids, and result in 
a world primarily designed to benefit the whites, and only 
incidentally perhaps the Africans. 

Hi is was manifest in the increasing lack of respect for the 
African (such as (he giving of preferential treatment to ‘black’ 
foreigners, i.c. Asians, over the native Africans), which re¬ 
sulted in turn from a complete lack of any attempt to under¬ 
stand him. In default of understanding there can be no 
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respect. The African, on the other hand, understands us all 
too well, and sees little reason for respecting us. Following 
the war there was heavy immigration of white men and 
women, many of whom were people who could never have 
held down a decent job in their own country, hut who were 
welcome in East Africa simply because they helped to .swell 
the white population. The country became filled with a class 
of people who had little idea of how to Ix'huve Inward* tine 
another, lei alone towards anyone else, 'lliey suddenly found 
themselves with large liouscs, motor <-ars and servants, ltnl 
they were not up to the part, aud their behaviour in ilM-lf 
was enough to destroy whatever respect the Africans might 
still have fell for the British at that point, ft L a common joke 
among Europeans in Africa to ask, 'Arc you married or do 
you live in Kenya?’ ibr such urc the moral standards among 
Kenya whiles. A good-natured villager once said to me, 'We 
have several wives, and we arc faithful to them all, and we 
care for all their children until we die. You people cannot 
even be faithful to one wife, and your children tire such a 
nuisance to you that you send them away from home almost 
as soon as they can walk.’ 

If the uneducated villager finds fault with us so easily, ami 
with good justification, how much easier it is (or the educated 
African living in urban communities. There, in everyday life, 
he comes in contact with the deceit that is synonymous with 
politics, but is oflcn labelled ‘diplomacy’, and with the 
mutual slaughter that is called a competitive economy, and 
and with the farce (by our own slated standards as well ns by 
African standards, let us note) that we call ‘family life’, with 
nobody knowing or particularly caring who is sleeping with 
whom, because the children arc all safely away at school in 
England anyway. And in the midst of this great centre of 
civilization in heathen Africa the church (one for each 
denomination) raises its steeple and calls the faithful, the 
God-respecting, to worship—white this side, black that—or, 
better still, it calls them at separate limes, or even gives them, 
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with Christian generality, separate buildings so that nobody 
can accuse them of discrimination. We really have not given 
the African much to respect us for—except possibly the drugs 
to cure the .syphilis we brought with us. 

lu West Africa the situation is very different, and this 
difference must I>c emphasized to avoid any unthiulciug 
generalizations alxnit Africa mid its problems. Tor one thing, 
in West Africa there has never been nny jclllcr problem, 
'lliey say that the: mosquito is their best friend, because it 
prevented the white man from even wanting to settle there. 
Eveu the jiolUicnl domination of the white man is totally 
dillerenl in character, because there is not the same basic 
problem of land alienation. Few white men choose to live 
their lives in West Africa, und if they do it is more likely to be 
in the towns and cities, rather than on vast private farming 
iilalcs. Also, the west of Africa has been in contact with the 
Europeans over a much longer lime than has the east or the 
south. 

It is in the cities of West Africn that the reaction of the 
African to western civilization is most significant. In the cost 
and in the south and in Central Africa, his reaction is under¬ 
standably antagonistic. Where the settler is hostile, in his 
thought as well as in the act of land alienation, the African is 
also hostile; where the settler fears African economic com¬ 
petition die African fears economic suppression; where the 
settler fears political equality the African fears subjugation. 
But in West Africa there ha* been little hostility. Economic 
opportunity and political equality have conic steadily and 
relatively easily; together with opportunity for education the 
African has been given the opportunity to use his education 
to his fullest capability in an unscgrcgaled world. Certainly 
there has been social segregation, but it has been social rather 
than racial. And above all the African has been in close con¬ 
tact with the European since the sixteenth century, and has 
had ample time to learn his ways. 
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Under these circumstances the conflict felt by the sophis¬ 
ticated, educated urban African can be seen more clearly 
than it can in the cast, with its undercurrent of violent 
emotions. A man like Kwamc Nkrumah is an cxeellrul 
example. I met him in 1954, in Ghana, when the country 
was having its first general elections, and when Nkrumah was 
the virtually undisputed leader of nil lib people. It w.i.s al¬ 
most entirely through his struggles and suffering's (hat Ghana 
won independence when it did. 

Nkrumah not only had a wide education, in his country 
and elsewhere, but be had also travelled widely and seen 
something of different political ideologies in practice. With 
the double advantage of a British and an American educa¬ 
tion, and of travel, Nkrumah was, like many West Africans, 
perfectly at home in the western world—so long us hr: was 
not in West Africa. In his own country he was compelled to 
be more African than was, perhaps, his nature. And not 
entirely, I suspect, from the obvious political motives. In our 
informal discussions I got the impression that he fell a very 
real divorce from the people he was leading, because hy 
virtue of his education he was less African than they. 'Him: 
were moments when he was positively impatient of their 
dinging to what lie, like many other sophisticated urban 
Africans, called ‘savage superstition’. And at limes he was 
ashamed of them and would gloss over a discussion of tradi¬ 
tional customs and beliefs as though they did not exist in this 
enlightened age. Yet he was sufficiently African himself to 
maintain a strictly African sense of time, breaking engage¬ 
ments or turning up early or late at will, and often showing a 
manifest respect for the more formal traditions. 

The conflict appeared in other ways, such as the way in 
which he addressed political rallies in the heart of the capital, 
Accra, with all the paraphernalia of a modem public meet¬ 
ing, dressed in simple native dothes, or sometimes in imita¬ 
tion of the prison garb that stood as a symbol of the new¬ 
found freedom. On such occasions he would be borne tlirough 
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ihc streets of Accra on a great palanquin, and wherever he 
moved he would be sheltered by brightly coloured umbrellas 
—a traditional Ghanaian symbol of status. Yet I have seen 
the same man, a day later, in the heart of the countryside, 
surrounded by traditional duels and nobles all in their tradi¬ 
tional costume, but lie himself wearing a well-tailored 
western suit. 

Nkruimih expressed to me his admiration for Mahatma 
Gandhi, nnd I saw in it something of the same, wistful admir¬ 
ation that Nehru had for the Mahatma, Tor Nehru, like 
Nkrumah, is divorced from his people by his own western 
education. Both ntm we ill Gandhi a man who was never 
torn uway from his roots, despite his many years in South 
Africa. They see a man who was able to look western civiliz¬ 
ation in the face, accept die good and condemn the bad, and 
do the same with his own culture. And both men see in 
Gandlii a man who could talk to the people, to the farmers 
and the peasants, and who could reach their hearts. 

Wealing traditional dress will not make Nkrumah more 
African any more limn his tailored suits make him European, 
and Uiis is the ease with most urban Africans. In a way it is 
easier for them to live in Europe than buck in their own 
homeland, und I have seen the same people in both sur¬ 
roundings. In Europe they can live in the way they have been 
taught, and dress and talk in the western manner without the 
fear of being made to feel conspicuous by suddenly meeting a 
traditionally arrayed kinsman. And away from their native 
soil its power is not so great over their minds nnd souls. But 
however westernized they may seem in Europe, back in 
Africa there is a hidden force that pulls them die odicr way 
.., the irresistible weight of centuries of tradition. This is the 
conflict that they have to face. Their way of life has been 
irrevocably changed, hut not their spirit. 

There arc some who openly compromise, and perhaps they 
arc the happiest. But to do this you have to be exceptionally 
wealthy. In Accra I stayed in the town household of a 
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Kwahu family, their home rrsidrnrc Ix-ing Ix-Uvn-n Accra 
and Kuntasi, in llic depths or the countryside. In his country 
home the family head was a chief Arrow, or ‘He who was 
bom on Saturday'. In his Accra houvr tin* chief Ix-ramc 
Harold, a pmspcruw merchant and a politician. His town 
house was large and rambling, on two floors. lie nceupied 
the upper floor with his wile liy Christian marriage and their 
small children. It was a nutgnineeiil apartment, with every 
possible luxury- ineluding a well stocked unkind cabinet, 
for the one tradition that dint llie haulest is the tradition 
of hospitality. In this apartment lived u happy, settled, 
thoroughly westernized family. Hut downstairs lived his other 
family, tiic family of Kwuinc as opposed lo that of Harold • 
all his nephews and other ap|x.*ndages of Ins extended 
Kwahu family which, us Kwamc, he fell obliged lo support, 
even in Accra. 

It was like going from one world lo another, and 1 lived a 
completely double life with ease and pleasure in that house* 
hold. Upstairs we. drank whisky, danced the cha-clui and the 
mambo, ate bacon and eggs for breakfast and drank tea at 
tea time. From upstairs we sallied forth for evenings at the 
various smart night clubs (evening dress compulsory), or lo 
elegant private dinner parlies. But downstairs 1 ale fufu 1 
with my fingers, drank palm wine, danced Abalabi, atid 
learned what real family life is like. 

And downstairs I learned what tlic African man in the. 
modem, civilized street feels like. As Harold, Kwamc had 
made a pretty effective adjustment, and was able to live 
happily in Accra; as Kwamc, lie could live in Kwahu, with¬ 
out the one identity interfering with the other. But both 
Harold and Kwamc, as separate personalities, had money in 
their own right: the one from business, the other from family 
inheritance. Downstairs the relatives did not have money 
and were not able to commute, so lo speak, from one way of 

1 A kind of unsweetened dough made from manioc flour, from 
which one tears pieces lo dip in a sauce. 
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life to the other. There whs Kwabena, the undisputed head 
of the downstairs family. lie was Harold’s right-hand man in 
the commercial enterprise, and was also his heir in Kwnhu, 
being his oldest nephew. But he was kept pretty much on a 
shoestring and had not been able to get much of an educa¬ 
tion. lie dcjiendcd on both worlds for his material as well ns 
for his spiritual well-1 icing, but hi* could not reconcile them. 
Had he just hern a traditional heir he would have lx*on con¬ 
tent In live on in Kwnhu until he sucrmk'd In jmsition and 
wealth. But as a meiiilsr of the family of 1 famld, rather than 
ofKwiune, he was violently dissatisfied, ITlw had had more 
money he might have been able to take a step further into the 
world ho called civilized; lie could have owned a house of 
his own, mid a car, and lie could have afforded a cocktail 
cabinet and elegant parties and dinners, and he could have 
been seen at expensive night clubs. If lie had had less money, 
and less opportunity, lie would probably have been content 
to slay at Kwnhu ax a hereditary landowner and junior head 
of a large extended family, with all the attendant responsi¬ 
bilities and privileges. As it was he fell between the two 
worlds and was at ease in neither. He was violently jealous of 
his uncle upstair*, and bitterly resentful of having to live 
downstairs ‘like a savage’. Yet at the same time he was most 
critical of Haiold’s failures in his other role as Kwamc. 

He was particularly jealous of two teen-age nephews of 
Harold, who although they were also living downstairs were 
obviously being very carefully schooled for subsequent laun¬ 
ching into llic upstairs world. It seemed that Harold re¬ 
garded Kwabena, his senior nephew, ns being his legitimate 
traditional heir, but as being unsuitable to take over his 
business. If the opportunity had come earlier, no doubt 
Harold would have given Kwabena a good education, but 
now it was too late, so he was training his two younger 
nephews, sending them to Achimola College, and later to the 
university. His own children, who under traditional law 
would have been brought up by their unde, he trained 
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similarly, but he obviously felt they were of less concern than 
his nephews. 

And finally there was Kofi, a youth of about cightrrn years 
and with a good high-school education. 1 le was a more distant 
relative, and Harold supported him only under protest, and 
he certainly had no expectations, lie had come ft mu Kwahu 
a year earlier, hoping to find a niche in the brave new world. 
He admitted he enjoyed the high life nf ihr city, hot he was 
deeply offended by the petty jealousies of the divided house¬ 
hold. There was a conflict between lielicf and pi ad ice dial 
lie could not resolve, and that rrmuiurd mu cm lived nil 
around him, wherever he looked. Anti he never thought in 
terms of compromise—for him it was a question of abandon¬ 
ing one way or the other. He finally left the city and went 
back to Kwahu to work on n plantation. 

All these people had a problem in adjusting to the impact 
of the two worlds, but it was not a problem uilourrd, as it 
is in East, Central and South Africa, by racial animosity. 
Towards the Europeans they frit political hostility, but in 
general it was nothing more personal than that. And once 
they achieved a measure of political independence their reel¬ 
ings became even less personal. In this way, though a people 
such as the Ashanti had a vast and impressive history of 
great civilization behind them, they were able to abandon it 
with relative ease for the western way, with its obvious poli¬ 
tical, economic and social advantages. 

Elsewhere in Africa, where racial haired has crept into 
both worlds, the entire world of the while man, as well as the 
white man himself, is hated, and the western way is adopted 
only with reluctance, and often with contempt, as a regret¬ 
table necessity. But in West Africa it is apparently adopted 
with exuberant enthusiasm and, at first sight, almost com¬ 
plete success. The lack of racial animosity has made such 
adoption possible without the implied connotation of treach¬ 
ery. So long as the West African maintained his political 
hostility he felt free to adopt the white man's ways as nearly 
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completely six he could. Bui in so doing he convinced himself 
chat he had no need of (he past, (hat he was, in fact, western¬ 
ized. It is only now, perhaps, after several years of increasing 
independence that he is beginning to realize that he has left 
something of mil worth behind. The problem now is 
whether or nol he cun recapture tlmt elusive something, or 
whether lie has conth-uincd himself, as a westerner, to 
materialism. 

Kofi realized this, and made the ehniec of returning to 
Kwulut, where lie knew lie mu hi possess something more 
than clothes and cocktail cabinet*. Kwalxna knew this when 
he criticized his illicit! oil the one hand for not devoting him¬ 
self cutircly to his ditties as Chief Kwamc, and on the other 
for not giving him morn opportunity in the world of bright 
Accra lights and night clubs. And Harold knew it us he 
played his delicate game of balancing his various family 
relations and duties in his two worlds. Tlu: only thing that 
made it possible for him to succeed was his wealth. And he 
knew as well ns any that his solution was by no means perfect 
—it was only another liirm of segregation. 

It would lx* impossible to generalize on the overall feelings 
of urban Africans to the changing world they live in, but 
there is a common theme apparent in their attitudes and in 
their actions, every one. of them. The theme is a sense of a 
lack of something in their lives. The new world they have 
embraced, with various feelings, leaves them with an 
emptiness, a void that they all recognize and all want to fill. 
On the one hand they regard it as something they have lost, 
something that has gone with the past, perhaps irrevocably; 
on the other hand they think of it as something they have 
not yet achieved. But there it is, eating away at them, 
making them, in extreme eases, either bitter or frustrated, 
in less extreme eases just bewildered. They see all around 
them disintegration of the things that they still value. The 
extended family is an impossibility in urban society, with its 
increased cost of living and new standards; ideals of economic 
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co-opcralion die wilh difficulty unde r the new competitive 
economy; political allegiance, once given to the chief as the 
representative of the ancestors, is given to the new political 
leaders, but not with the same conviction. 

Arc they to continue the attempt to adopt the new way of 
life, or arc they to pause now and try tn understand what 
they are lasing in the prorrss? Then- nrr hiiiu* who feel they 
arc losing nothing; others feel that they an' merely lasing their 
self-respect in this wholehearted denial of the past, hut then* 
arc many who see very clearly that they an* hising the things 
they need to give life a meaning beyond the narrow mnuiing 
of nationalism or westernization, and yet ran see no room for 
traditional life in the unltclicving world into which they have 
been born. For many of them Christianity is, at Itcsl, a very 
temporary and very local unacsthrtic. Then* is a desperate 
need for something that will fill llu: void, rather than just 
help them forget that it exists. 
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Masoudi 


M asoudi WHS a good-looking Imy. Hr was bright ami 
chmful and willing lo loti'll (hr ways nr tlir mnzwtgft, 
or white mail. Ill those days while inrn wen* few and far 
between in llir fiirrsl area, (hough Ki>;mguiiyi whs rapidly 
growing into a gn-at Imvn called Slat dry vi Ur. But llic white: 
men laid established a jh*m al Maiadi, khim* llimt days’ 
walk from Masoudi’s own village t»r Ndnia. The name 
‘Matadi 1 was lakcn from another village many montJis away 
to llic west, or so Masoudi was told: lie had never heard of it 
before. 

And il was because lie was good-looking as well as cheerful 
and bright, so the same accounts went, that Masoudi was 
asked by the Bwoua Mkubwa, the administrator, to Ijccohic 
his houseboy al Matadi. Tin* villagers were used to such 
things from the Arab slave traders, so they were not unduly 
surprised that the white man should liave the same strange 
and, to them, rather ludicrous customs. They did not expect 
il to last long, and soon Masoudi would be back among them. 

Masoudi himself was reticent about those days; he merely 
said that the Bwana Mkubwa hud been good to him for a 
time, but eventually sent him away—just about the age when 
lie was gangling and awkward and feeling Uiat fie really 
should be showing some interest in the local girls. But the 
administrator was kind, and sent Masoudi to the one and 
only local Mission School. 

Al this school Masoudi was taught by the priest, before 
anything else, that he was evil; that he had committed the 
most unforgivable of crimes, even for a savage. He recalled 
howfunny it had seemed to him that the while men should call 
Aim a savage, when they were so plainly savages themselves. 
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But anyway, he was taught that if he wanted to live for ever 
(this also struck him as being funny) he would have to say he 
was sorry for being evil, and that from now onwards he 
would trust and obey the greatest white man of all, someone 
who was evidently even greater than die King of the Belgians: 
Bwana Yesu. 

So, following the line of least resistance, and not really 
understanding one bit of it, Masoudi became n Christian. 
There were certain annoying things nlxutl it, one of which 
was that when he tried to prove that he was not really like 
the animals and savages and while men, and that he knew 
how to behave towards girls, lie was told he. must tint even do 
that, for it also was evil. He worked well, however, anti 
learned how to read and write. During the holidays he 
worked in the administrative office at Mntadi and became 
quite an efficient clerk. He would have liked to have learned 
French so that he could read some of the newspapers and 
reports he handled, but he was told it would not 1>c good far 
him and all he managed was to pick up an odd word here 
and there. 

The Mission eventually gave him up os one of their many 
failures, because Masoudi said he could not see why he had 
to refrain from doing so many perfectly natural things such 
as sleeping with the girls, smoking hemp, drinking home¬ 
brewed liquor and gambling. So he went ahead and did 
those tilings. Nor could he understand the administrator who 
had originally befriended him and who still look an interest 
in his career. The Bwana Mkubwa greeted him very coldly, 
if at all, and avoided him completely after the day when 
Masoudi broached the subject and asked him if it was be¬ 
cause of the girls, and did the Bwana Mkubwa want him to 
sleep with him again? Shortly afterwards Masoudi was sent 
back to his village. 

He was just as glad, because he certainly did not want to 
sleep with the administrator, who had become excessively 
fat, and whose flesh was like that of the fat white slug, but he 
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was puzzled. The white man had come and put an end to the 
fighting between the various tribes and that was obviously a 
good thing. He had not interfered with the ways the villagers 
lived their livrs, other than by getting them to move all their 
villages down lo the edge of the great road that was being 
built through the forest from Stanleyville. This also was a 
good tiling; the villages had to lx* moved every three years or 
so anyway, when the soil became exhausted, and there were 
great advantages lo being near the road. It made intcrvillagc 
markets easier and safer, and much more exciting. It meant 
that you could gel from one village lo the other without 
having to worry about wild animals or the dangerous forest 
spirits that preyed on villagers, killing and eating them. 

The while man was obviously much more clever than the 
village people were, and had much more powerful magic. 
Why, then, with all this, did die administrator seem almost 
afraid of him; and why, if he did not like him, was he so kind 
and helpful in sending him to the Mission School and in 
(caching him how to be a clerk? And if he did like him why 
was he offended when Masoudi offered to give up girls and 
sleep with him again, which was what he had originally 
wanted? 

The Mission puzzled Masoudi too, because they would 
never explain anything. When lie asked at the office of the 
administration why he had to do something, it was explained 
to him. But at the mission, when he asked why he could not 
sleep with girls they simply said that it was bad, and that 
Bwana Yesu had said it was bad. Then when he inquired 
how, if Bwana Yesu had never slept with girls, could they all 
be his children, they told him he was evil. Masoudi tried 
hard to understand, because he liked the wliitc man’s ways; 
he liked the brick houses that did not fall down, he liked the 
funny way they stored water so that you did not have to go 
down to the river but just turned a thing called a tap; he 
liked the way they never went short of food but never 
bothered to grow any; and he was fascinated by the clothes, 
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with pockets ill the trousers and pockets in the shirts and 
pockets in the cools. Even on the holiest days hr wore as 
many clothes as hr could, though hi* could never find enough 
suitable objects with which to fill his |iorkrlx. That was an¬ 
other thing that pu/zled him trfmt did the white man pul in 
all those pockets? Even when I knew Masoudi, many years 
later, lie was still olisrssrd by this problem. His prize (musts- 
sion was a white tunic jacket with four |»M kets outside and 
two inside, mid in each one he had Muneihiiig mainly a 
variety of different, coloured iwnriK showing prominently, to 
indicate that he could write; hits of siring to slum* dial lie had 
important packages to tie up and send oil' by the cmtiitr; 
scraps of paper and miscellaneous cigarette ends. 

Back al Ndola, Masoudi found tilings difficult. He hud 
been away for several years (lie was hazy about the exact 
length of lime, but ii must have been six or seven years) al¬ 
though he had been back on a mnnlx-r of occasions for sliort 
visits. But then he had always been so full of tales of liic 
while man, of the rapidly growing town of Maladi (in fact it 
was only a village), and of the extraordinary Mission, that In: 
was always the centre of attraction. The thing that he noticed 
about his relatives and friends was (heir interest in him and 
in what he had to say; what he did not notice was a certain 
change in their attitude, (hough on looking buck lie was sure 
that the change had begun, even then. 

When he returned permanently, however, lie found a 
change right away. For one thing, the village, like all ot tiers, 
was firmly established on the roadside. He did not think it 
unreasonable to build his house on the other side of the road, 
where there was more space; nor did he think anything of 
building it in the manner of the houses at Maladi, with 
several rooms, plenty of windows, and two heavy wooden 
doors that could be secured by the padlocks he had proudly 
brought back with him. The villagers, especially his relatives, 
however, accused him of being in league with the evil spirits, 
saying he was so unafraid of them that only he would risk 
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having window* through which the spirits could cuter, or 
through which they could stare with the Evil Eye. Or else he 
was so evil that he had windows on all sides so that he could 
spy on everyone and 1m; witch them with his Evil Eye. And 
why lock doors against friends anti relatives? And why build 
his house apart from them? 

But in his years away Masoudi had not only become an 
object of suspicion, he had also liecninr an object of scorn. 
He was told that he was no better than the HaNgwatui, who 
gave their ltoys to pleasure the Arab slave traders, and who 
eventually look healthy ltoys from the local lril>es and made 
them into fools and simpletons in the same way. Perhaps 
scorn is loo strong a word. Masoudi \v;is laughed at, more 
than anything, for his relationship with the administrator, 
but when he tried to explain that it was the while man’s 
custom, and the white man was obviously powerful and 
therefore the custom must be good, then the laughter of the 
villagers turned to suspicion. His explanation about the 
windows, his protestations that there were no such things as 
evil spirits and Evil Eyes, did not help, because everyone 
knew that there were such things. 

When Masoudi looked for a wife he found out just how 
deep die suspicion went. He had inherited some wealth from 
his fulher, and liad amassed considerably more while working 
in Matadi, so he had more than enough to pay a respectable 
wealth of goals and cloth and metal to any father willing to 
oflcr his daughter. But everyone wanted to know where all 
the goats had come from, how he liad managed to get the 
clod), when by his own admission he had not worked his own 
plantation in Matadi and so had not had any goods to ex¬ 
change for these things. The notion of money and of working 
ibr wages was still foreign to the villagers in those days, and it 
was just another cause for mistrust which Masoudi could not 
explain away. 

Eventually a girl was found whose father was willing to 
accept Masoudi as a son-in-law. She was, of course, from the 
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same tribe, but of quite a different branch, anti one into 
which his people did not generally marry. Their villages were 
just the other side of Mutudi, and so they understood 
Masoudi beltrr. When, according to custom, Musntidi 
brought his bride lurk to Ndola he was hurt to find that he 
was treated as more of a foreigner tluut ever. 

Hut Masoudi had otlier things to think of. lie now had a 
wife to help him with the plantation, ami he began to enl 
down more fhn-st mi that hr could grow mote plantains and 
support a larger family. He wanted to have children dial lie 
could srnd to the Mixtion School to leant to read and write. 
He never worrird altottl Use peculiar way the inLsionanes 
thought, because it was so very peculiar that Ins children, no 
more than he or any other sensible person, would ever take 
notice ©fit. But to read and write was obviously good. They 
could all work in Maladi and make lots of money. 

It was not long after Masoudi's marriage that Ndola re¬ 
ceived a visit from the administrator himself. lie asked the 
chief, Malungi, to call the village together. When everyone 
had assembled the Bwana Mkubwa told them that from now 
onwards they must all plant certain crops in addition to those 
they normally planted. Cotton was (he chief innovation. He 
explained that when the cotton was picked the government 
would send around trucks to pick it up, mid that everyone 
would be given pieces of metal and pnprr that could Itc ex¬ 
changed for cloth and beads and all manner or other tilings 
at Matadi. In lime there would even be a store right (here in 
Ndola, where they could u*e this new money. 

The administrator explained that this was necessary to 
make the work of the government possible, in setting up a 
hospital, dispensaries and schools. He also said that he 
wanted some of the men of Ndola lo volunteer their services 
for work on the roads. He added that those who did not pro¬ 
duce cotton, as required, would be locked up or compul¬ 
sorily put to work with the road gangs; and that if there were 
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not enough road-work volunteers they would simply be 
forced into service. 

Malungi listened to nil this courteously, and then asked for 
lime to consult with the elders. The consultation evidently 
did not lake long, and he returned to face the administrator 
and tell him that lie was sorry, but his village wanted nothing 
to do with rollon or road work; they pnTrrrrd simply to live 
as they had always lived, without this new money and the 
tmde goads that it emtld Iniy. 

'Jlie admit list tutor, tin willing to use force so early in the 
programme, argued his point and updated to Musoudi, who, 
as usual, was xttuiding apart from the others. Masoudi said 
Unit he had tried to tell his relatives about the ways of the 
while man, and about all the good things that were being 
done at Maludi, but they had not listened. He then haran¬ 
gued the village, not so much venting his own grievances, but 
trying to explain once again that although the ways of the 
white man were different horn theirs, there was no reason 
why the two people should not get along as friends, each 
learning from the other and each benefiting from the other. 
The villagers listened with more respect than usual, but 
Malungi shook his head. He was adamant. The administra¬ 
tor could try elsewhere, find other villages for his cotton and 
oilier villagers for his road gangs. Ndola was not going to be 
polluted. 

The administrator left, and nothing much happened for 
some months. Presumably he was sounding out other villages 
in the district. But eventually, backed up where necessary by 
the authority of armed native police imported from the 
north, all the recalcitrant chiefs and headmen were deposed, 
and more amenable successors appointed. Masoudi was 
appointed Capita, or headman, in Matungi’s place. Matungi 
made no objection, because he knew that it would make 
Hide difference one way or the other, and he urns too sensible 
to argue with savages armed with guns. The government, 
with these armed savages, an animal people from the north 
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who did nol even rircuinrise, would get theircotton and road 
workers, liul they would never break die sacred lie between 
him and his people. 

Masoudi fell much the same way. lie knew dial (he 
|X‘oplc would not give him die allegiance dial was Matungi’s, 
but lluil hr wuultl have authorily over tlieiu in tidier matters, 
in support of which he could demand the assistance nr the. 
police. lie rrcogoiml that Matungi’* (xtsiiimi ns ritual 
leader of the |M-nple would rriuain unaltered, (till this was 
his, Masoudi’*, chance to prove In the vill.igns that lie had 
been right (him the start; that he did not |xwns the Evil Eyv, 
lliat the ways of the white man were good, if strange, that all 
of them could own many goats and metal |x»ls and |»aiix, oil 
lanterns to sec by night and a bicycle to rich: from one village 
to the next along (lie new road in a quarter of the time it took 
to walk. He was convinced that he was right, dial, odd though 
they might seem, the white men certainly were powerful, and 
the thing to do was to acquire the same power by copying 
their ways. He even saw his friends and relatives eventually 
coming rouud to liking him again, and speaking to him and 
his wife. 

At this time Masoudi was still clear in his mind that this 
course of action was perfectly possible. As he saw it, Matungi 
was loo ignorant and superstitious to trust die while man and 
would never give the while man a chance to show the worth 
of what he had to offer. Matungi could neither read nor 
write, and had no desire to learn. lie was content to lake a 
day to walk to the next village instead of being able to go 
there and back, on a bicycle, in half the lime. Masoudi still 
had far too much respect for his own traditions and Ixdicfs, 
particularly after seeing how ridiculous some of those of the 
white man were, to expect Matungi’s position to change 
overnight merely because the Bwana Mkubwa had given him 
the title that was rightfully Matungi’t. But he accepted the 
responsibility, with pride and hope, intending merely to look 
after the cotton fields, to make sure that everyone planted 
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the amount lie was meant to plant; and he would see to it 
that there were enough volunteers for the road gangs. 
Malungi would continue to be chief in all but name in 
matters of tradition. 

Ma.soudi admitted that he fell some gratification in having 
behind him the jKiwrr of the police, though he had been re¬ 
fused it policeman of his own, such its the big chiefs had. If 
he hud lo use force to show his relatives that he was right 
about the white mail he would do it. They deserved harsh 
treatment lor the way they had lichaved towards hitn. He saw 
himself as bringing them all imilli-poikctrd clothes, shining 
metal and emunel ware, oil lanterns and bicycles; in return 
for which all they had to do Wits to plant a little coiion and do 
a little work on the road. 

Masoudi has long since given up that dream. He still holds 
to the conviction that many of the while man’s ways of 
living arc good, but he no longer believes that they can be 
transplanted. And he increasingly regrets having abandoned 
his heritage. 

For Masoudi quickly found that he had both more and 
less authority than he had bargained for. He was efficient at 
seeing that the cotton was planted and harvested, for the ad¬ 
ministration sent people to help supervise until the villagers 
were accustomed lo the procedure. He kept notebooks, listing 
everyone in the village, how much they planted and how 
much they harvested. He was prepared lo take the blame for 
anyone who failed lo produce the minimum amount, and he 
took such measures as he thought fit to prevent any failure. 
These measures included fines of chickens or goals, under 
threat of calling in the police lo take the offenders away and 
put them in boxes. Of course he never intended to call the 
police. Masoudi was far too mild a man for that. So he was 
horrified when on one of hij periodic visits a new young 
administrator ordered some villagers to be beaten for not 
having kept their plantations in good order. When he 
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protested on their behalf, Masoudi was (old that if he dis¬ 
approved of beatings he had bcltrr keep a sharper rye on the 
work, and (hat if (he plantations were os far behindhand an 
(he next visit hr would be beaten himself. 

In fact the administration look all soils of measures of 
which Masoudi disapproved strongly surh as compelling 
men to work on the mads and then fining them laranse they 
were behind with their work on the plantations. Hut in these 
matters he found that he had no authority at all. It wax bitter 
that he should lx* blamed for tlu si* mat tent by the villagers, 
while al the same time he was blamed by the. administra¬ 
tion for oilier matters that, in Muxoudi‘s eyes, fell under 
Malungi’s jurisdiction. For instance, lbraliimo’s father rnm- 
plaincd to the administration that the villagers were trying 
to force his son to enter the initiation school, even though 
he had been named Ibruhimo after the lather of Isaaka, and 
was therefore a Christian. Masoudi was promptly fined five 
chickens and told that lie must stop Mutuugi from doing this 
kind of thing. Masoudi tried to explain that it was none of his 
concern, that Matungi was the acknowledged ritual leader, 
and the only one with ritual authority because he was lxirn 
into it, but the administration merely fined him another five 
chickens and told him that lie was capita and eveiyikitig was 
his responsibility. 

Masoudi had learned early the futility of questioning the 
why of the ways of the while man. He just accepted the fact 
that they did not understand him any more than he under¬ 
stood them, and he tried to make the best of Jus unhappy 
position. The government considered that he had token over 
all Malungi’s powers and responsibility, but from his point of 
view it was a sacrilege even to consider the possibility, and 
sheer stupidity to try to put it into practice. Yet if he was 
going to be fined every time Matungi did something wrong 
he would have to do something about it. And this was what 
worried him. The more he saw of the white man’s ways, the 
more he fell back on his old beliefs, and to take any action 
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against Matungi was in direct contradiction to all those 
beliefs. 

It was not tlnil Masoudi was any the h-ss convinced mIkhH 
the desirability of ninny of the things the while man had to 
offer. Their dollies wrre far Mi|XTior, «-vcii if, as he liad licrn 
told, tliry were the retd reason why Ills villagers had to plant 
that ridiculous rot ton which rvnytme knew ruined the m«I. 
The oil lanterns and bicycles wen* ;»Un gnod things, and no 
was the hospital in Maladi, and the travelling doctor wlm 
was much belter at curing some illnesw-s than Matungi had 
ever liccn. Kveu tin* itiatl was a good thing. Hut why dill 
everyone have to gel so upset over young ihraliiino, who 
himself hud wanted to enter the initiation scliool, just us 
every youngster should, hut whose father had been hiibed by 
Bwana Spence, of die Mission, to send him there to lx* cir¬ 
cumcised? What Masoudi could never understand was why 
the while man expected him, and the others, to change their 
beliefs, to abandon the way of the ancestors. Why should it 
not be possible to continue in the way of the ancestors, the 
way they had to follow if they were not to be condemned to 
the world of spirits and ghosts after death, and still wear the 
white man’s clothes, grow his cotton, and look afler his roads? 
Did the black man expect the. while man to change his 
beliefs, to abandon his traditions? 

Yet Masoudi realized that whether he liked it or not his 
own beliefs had been changed, at least to some extent. He 
knew the villagers were wrong when they said he had the 
Evil Eye. They were merely resentful of his position and 
authority. He no longer believed in evil spirits and Malungi’s 
magic, but he did believe in the ancestors. And so he was very 
unhappy when the administration told him that they ex¬ 
pected him to discourage the initiation practices by which 
boys were made fit for afterlife and acceptable to the ances¬ 
tors. Without initiation they were no belter than animals or 
uncircumciscd savages such as the Zandc police. He arrived 
at a rather unsatisfactory compromise whereby the period of 
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time allotted for the initiation was cut down from nearly a 
year to only two or three months. He fell that he had done 
his best, but on the one hand the administration accused him 
of not having been strong enough, and on the other Matungi 
and the villagers renewed their attacks on him as being 
possessed of the Evil Eye. 

Whenever the village moved up or down the mad in 
scan'll of fresh land to lie ruined by the cotton, Musnudi 
always built his house after he had seen when* llir otluris 
were building theirs. He then set his apart, and only his im¬ 
mediate family would build anywhere near him. The last 
lime I saw him he had built his house on a hillock overlook¬ 
ing die far end of the village. His house was actually just 
behind the hillock, so that it could not be seen, but his 
batata 1 was right on tire crest and in its shade he would sit, 
hour after hour, all atone. Down below, Matungi’s batata 
was always filled with villagers, conducting village affairs us 
they had always been conducted, without the slightest regard 
for their capita up on the hillock. Matungi settled all the 
disputes without reference to Masoudi, and more and more 
the villagers came to accept that Masoudi was not really evil, 
he just did not matter. They began to talk again of his early 
association with the llwana Mkubwa in Matadi, and once 
again they laughed at him for an empty-headed fool. 

In time the villagers had come to submit without fuss to 
the ever-increasing regulations about what crops they should 
or should not plant, and they rccognixcd that there were 
certain benefits that went with this attitude. But they never 
accepted these benefits as Masoudi did, as something that 
added to their lives or made them belter or easier. They 
might have come to think differently had it not been for 
Matungi, but he saw to it that there was no weakening of 
their respect for the ancestors or for the ways of the ancestors. 
In fact Matungi was so strong and so obviously right in his 
1 An open porch, used as a meeting place. 
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altitude to t)i(* iWiet'Jdurs that MaMuuli bim\rlriin;i1ly weak¬ 
ened. Everything lie had tried to do fi»r the village had Imi 
blocked Ivy Matuugi. Ahuoudi had finally managed to jx-r- 
suadc Dwunu Spence, the missionary, to establish a small 
school at NdohuTlial way, he thought, the children would lie 
able to leant to do the name things that tin* white man did, 
though they would never lx* .stupid enough to share the same 
beliefs. Hut Mailing! saw to it that uoehihlieii rver .Ulcmlrd 
die school, apart from llirahiino, who went then* nu the first 
day and was laughed at so lhal even hi.s lather nudd not jx*r- 
suude him to go hack. The rest of the children simply left ami 
went to visit the families or (heir mothers ill iieighlxitiriug 
villages. Matuugi even managed to |M-rsuadr the villagers to 
refuse the medicine or thr white mail. 

When Mnsoudi objected it was invariably when he was no 
longer in control ofliis temper, and nothing could have hern 
worse. He laid grown to la* a singularly ugly little man, and 
he dressed in a tunic Tar too big for him, wearing an old 
lopcc that came down over his eyes. He was a ridiculous 
figure at any lime, bill when lie stamped on the ground in a 
fit of impotent rage in front of Mutungi, who continued to 
sit, as any chief should in front of a commoner, in nil the 
regality of his leopard-skin trimmings, Mnsoudi lost any 
sympathy and respect he might have had from the villagers. 

When talk of independence began to circulate, nil dial was 
understood by the term was thul the white man would leave. 
It was then naturally assumed that Matungi would assume 
control again; that cotton-growing and road-building would 
be abandoned, and Mnsoudi forgotten. The villagers would 
have liked to abandon the tiresome cotton right away, and the 
road work, but the police were still there and kept them at iU 
The police, however, became more and more slack, wanting 
only to get back to their country in the north where men 
behaved decently and did not circumcise. 

But the villagers could and did forget Masoudi. My last 
conversation with him, already old in his middle age, was in 
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his baraza overlooking the village. I had known him over ihc 
course of some seven years and lhr the first time, perhaps, I 
saw what a change had taken place, even in that time. He 
seemed thinner and smaller ns he huddled ovrr his knees, 
clasping them as though he had to have something to hold on 
to. His eyes no longer held their old warm smile of welcome. 
Nor did they hold any bitterness or hostility. They were just 
horribly empty, as empty as the words he s]>oki\ Hr had 
always looked on me ;is a renegade because I had failed to 
support him against Muluugi. Hut even so, I was a white 
man, and I wore coals and shirts and trousers with innumer¬ 
able pockets, so I still xtond for something that he had wanted 
to be; something he fell that not only he hut all his people 
should have tried to be. 

But now he saw nothing in me; I suppose I was as much a 
shell to him as he was to me. I took my leave in the same way 
that I had taken it on two previous occasions in the past 
years, saying as usual that I would be back again soon. Ilut he 
said no, this was the lost parting. Looking down on the vil¬ 
lage that was his in name, but in which not even the children 
would speak to him, he said, ‘It is time for me to die. 'Hie 
village is Malungi’s, the people urc his. I am a stranger, and 
I have nowhere else to go.’ 

Masoudi talked more than lie had ever talked before, as 
though making a last efiort to reassure himself of something. 
I tried to point out that when the Belgians left there would be 
a great need for every man who could read and write, and 
there would be plenty of responsible work for him to do in 
the government offices at Stanleyville or Matadi. He looked 
at me with his damp, empty eyes and said, ‘I died the day I 
left this village and went to Matadi—there is no point going 
back there. I am an old man [he could not have been more 
than in his late thirties] and I have only one worry. I 
believed in your world at one time, even if I did not under¬ 
stand it, and I tried |to follow your ways. But in doing this 
I lost my spirit. It left me somewhere; perhaps in Matadi, 
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perhaps when I interfered >vilh the initiation. HuImu nr where 
il left me, mid J am empty.' 

I was startled at Jits having put into words so exactly vvli.it 
my (hnuglits had been in looking at him ami listeniuc. 

‘In your world you people made me change to your ways, 
and tried to make me tliink like you. Hut no matter how haul 
1 tried you never took me as one or yout selves. Tn you I was 
still a savage, anti you used me for your own ends. I was con- 
tent, ImtsiUKC 1 knew lli.il I enlilll never lie iomj»lete|y like 
you, hill I thought that my ehildleii could Irani, and llirir 
ehiklrru would surely lie just like you. J tried to Inini; lu lp to 
my people hy telling them of your ways, and hy Iwing their 
capita. Ihil look at them, they do ant even pay me the respect 
due to an old man: to my own peoptr, ax to you, I am just a 
savage. I am alone in this world. You made it impossible for 
ntc to l>c true to the ways of my ancestors, yet I cannot 
understand the ways of your llwamv Yi*xu, l cannot bclirvr 
li'is beluTs. When I die, Very mkiii, shall 1 still lie akmr? Will 
>•011 talk to me then? Will my j>eoj>le talk to me? Will auytnic 
speed my spirit on in way iu some resting place, or shall 1 lie 
as I am now, alone?' 

Masoudi turned to look at me, fully and clearly. 'It is you 
people who have made me like this...' but he slopped what¬ 
ever it was he was going to say. He could not understand, so 
how could he ever hope to explain* • even to hirnscir. lie 
summoned up a smile, though it seemed to take alt his 
strength and will. He took my hand, clasping it in the old 
tribal form of handshake, aud said quietly: ‘Go in peace, go 
well.’ 
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I k llu* spirit «*r wnlmi rivilixatioit, nr iwlml woirm 
civilization i I self, U li.ivinj; a li.itc] linn* establishing itself 
and surviving in modrni Afiira, tin* .spiiil nl’tlir |wsl ir.idi- 
tion is having an equally haul lirtir. Those Aftimii* ulm liavr 
hud a ivul opportunity fur gelling in lumw c?h* western way 
of life Tor wlial it is, and who have vnhmtaiily ileritled lltal 
this is besl fur I hem, can M-ldniu imuplelrly shake nil* the 
past—il is always (here, iiillueneing them in divriM* ways, 
preventing them from lamming wholly wesferu. Hut those 
who, either because (hey hnvr not known if, nr because they 
have lived more e.ltwely according to the tnulitinual way, 
have tried to cling to the past, have not been able to succeed 
either. 

The lime has gone when the extremists were dominant, 
those who wanted completely to abandon (In* one way for 
the other, (hough a few still persist. Hut the African of today 
is still cauglu in the same basic dilemma. Kvrn in the city, 
where circumstances militate against traditionalism, there 
arc those who adopt the outer forms of western civilization 
only where absolutely necessary and even then with reluc¬ 
tance. These arc people who have cither a conscious or an 
unconscious belief that the traditional way of life was at 
least as good as, if not better than, that of the West. They 
point to the disintegration of the family and the dissolution 
of family tics and responsibilities, which, by extension of the 
concept of the family (a fundamental process of thought in 
traditional African societies), implies a breakdown of wider 
bonds linking the individual to the family at large, i.c. the 
dan, the tribe and now the ‘nation’. The traditionalists also 
point to a lack of any effective system of values, and the 
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consequent moral instability. It can liarrlty lx- called tin- 
morality, tliryny, because there nn lunger are any morals, 
there is only law. This law, as they mu- it, is olrarvrd only 
for fear or the physical force that hacks it, fear of physical 
punishment. They point lu modern economics and modern 
politics as being founded on expedient y rather than principle. 
In all these aspects of life they find that the traditional way 
was sounder In-cause their was an overall unity achieved hy a 
n-sj>cct for a far greater puwer than that of the modern police 
force with its jails, bring Mjnndx or execution rhuuiheis. For 
these measure* cuii only affect our lil’e here, whereas the 
power that underlay the old society w~as based on man’s con¬ 
cern for his ultimate, afterlife existence, a concern that out¬ 
weighed by far man’s concern for his current, tcmjior.il 
existence. 

Such traditionalists can be found in every modem city in 
Africa, They are, of course, thinking in tribal terms rather 
than national, and others |>oinl out that the concept of the 
family, which could 1>c extended until it iurhided an entire 
tribe, till mcml>ers of which were theoretically related 
through some probably mythical ancestor, can hardly be 
extended to include n nation comprised of many different 
tribes, all with different ancestors. Also, non-traditionalists 
point out, the whole nature of the economy is changing; and 
the family in traditional Africa was essentially an economic 
unit. 

The traditionalists acknowledge this, but they ask which is 
the more important—the traditional concept of the family, 
and all that it stands for, or modern economic and political 
theory. Why, they ask, should priority be given to the latter, 
and well proven values be expected to change to suit? Why 
should not priority be given to traditional values, many of 
which are demonstrably lacking in western society, and the 
economic and political systems be adapted to them? But by 
and large these traditionalists do not have any voice in the 
government; they are mainly private individuals who live 
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according to their lights, accepting as inevitable that they 
arc in a minority and will ultimately die out completely. 
And they arc sad, because when they say that their old wap 
lud many things to oiler (hat western civili/-.ili<ui lias lost, 
they know with hitler eeilainty that they ate light, and they 
know that these are the things that have made lire wtitlh 
living, and living well. There is, {hr the liadilimijlist, a sp.uk 
of blight ness, a purpise and meaning in the old way that 
does not exist in the new. And it is ilillu lilt not to agiee with 
hint when you look at sninr of the nnne hlalant attempts at 
westernization* 

These are llutsr who try to jnvseive that sp.uk. Srnnetimej 
they appear, oil the surface, to la* the most sophisticated and 
westernized. ’lltere was a priest who jmH ired the Cnrn- 
munion wine on the ground u.s a libation to the ancestors 
because he believed that this was more mcaiiingrut not only 
to himself, but to his parishioners. It was no sacrilege in his 
cyrs, he said, he was merely translating the iittt.il language. 
But beneath this explanation, given with tongue in cheek, 
there was a deeper meaning, a svider understanding. I was 
(old: 'The church may have lost faith in me but I have not 
lost faith in Christianity/ 

This man, by virtue of his calling, might have been con¬ 
sidered westernized. But his couccpt of the religion he had 
adopted was different from (hat of his teachers; it was 
broader, and perhaps deeper. To him the form of the ritual 
was relatively insignificant, it was the fact of Communion 
that was important. It would be difficult to say whether he 
thought that his parishioners would grasp the fact more 
readily through the usage of the familiar pagan ritual, or 
whether lie himself felt that the pagan ritual was at least as 
valid as that of the Christians, and perhaps more so. As I 
understood him, it was a different way of looking at the old 
belicJs, and the old beliefs still stood firm in his mind. And 
they stood firm, not in opposition to Christian belief, but as 
part of it; as right and good. Christianity as so many of us 
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understand it was, for him, loo narrow and exclusive. If 
there was truly only one God, then obviously we must all 
have been worshipping the same God by diirercnt names. 
The only significant change that I could see between Iris new 
belief and his old was that whereas lie once had believed that 
the gods of the neighbouring tribes were ixnvrrfiil entities 
hostile to his own, he now believed that in fael they were all 
one and the same. And this made him much more 'Oiristiiui' 
than many of the more orthodox followers of that religion 
who would have accused him of sacrilege for using Com¬ 
munion wine as a libation, but who (burnt no dilficully in 
haling and even killing their fellow Christian*. For this 
renegade suddenly found a once hostile world open to him 
in terms of friendship, trust and love. To say the least, die 
attitude of the orthodox confused him. 

There was another priest in Ghana, who showed me with 
great pride a shrine his parishioners had built with their own 
hands, carving the steps of Calvary out of a mountainside, 
leading past grottoes filled with locally carved figures to the 
shrine on the summit, with a magnificent Christ crucified 
carved by a Muslim from the north. Father Tawia had seen 
nothing wrong in accepting the labour of pagans lor his all- 
AfricaA enterprise, and he was particularly delighted that a 
Muslim should have volunteered to carve and contribute the 
huge crucifix. But his wliitc brethren held up their hand* in 
horror and did everything possible to prevent the shrine 
from being completed. Their intolerance was such dial one 
Easter Day, unfittingly enough, I witnessed a riot in the 
cathedral because they refused to allow Father Tawia to give 
Communion to the while congregation. Needless to say they 
blamed the whole thing on Father Tawia, who for some 
hours had been sitting with me talking about how he was 
struggling hard to believe in the Church as deeply as he 
believed in Christianity. 

Both these African priests, and many African converts 
whom I talked with and came to know, had the same 
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difficulty of reconciling the Church with Christianity; partly 
because they saw in Christianity another way of expressing 
their own traditional bclicls, or of enlarging them and making 
them more appropriate to the changing situation. But it was 
also partly because they saw in the Church uu intolerance 
aud narrowiirss that was even greater than that of their 
pagan beliefs; and in the light of the Christian teaching of 
brotherhood, therefore, they felt tlirir pagan community to 
be mote Christian than the Church. 

If the logic dors not appeal to us, we should remember that 
we arc constantly judging the African from our point of view, 
which is an act that itself is logical only if we admit our 
bigotry, or insist on our absolute suin-riority (either equally 
insulting to the African). We should not object if the African 
judges us by our own professed standards and finds that his 
traditional ways and beliefs arc more in accordance with 
those standards than arc ours, and more consistent with 
practice. If we were to make the effort to understand that 
traditional ways and beliefs arc by no means always inferior 
to ours, nor even so very different once we see below the 
surface, we could sympathize with the thoroughgoing Ira* 
dilionalist instead of merely judging him. He can sec and 
understand llic good in his own way of life, aud feels safer in 
holding on to it than he docs in leaving it in favour of some¬ 
thing that is in basic values not so demonstrably superior, 
and in actuality is so extraordinarily confusing, full of self- 
evident contradictions and apparent hypocrisies. 

The traditionalists you find in urban centres arc unlike 
those in tribal areas. The urban traditionalist has seen our 
way of life and has consciously rejected it, out of a far greater 
understanding than the tribal African could have with his 
much more tenuous contact with white civilization. He has 
made the comparison and formed his judgement, often in 
remarkably cold, sober, unemotional radonality. Yet in 
many ways he is much less fortunate than his tribal fellow, 
for the urban way of life militates in so many ways against 
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fully traditional behaviour. Not only is it impractical to have 
many wive*, a custom that is occasionally ordained by tra¬ 
dition, and not only is it economically almost impossible to 
support an extended family in an urban context, even at the 
lowest level of sophistication, and not only is it obviously 
politically impossible to retain traditional authority in com¬ 
petition with, or at least in coexistence with, the iirlxm 
authority of a nan-traditional govern mental system; hut 
there arc subtler (actors that prevent effective traditionalism 
in urban communities. 

These factors are similar to the typical European imjiorts 
of social snobbery and exclusiveness, but they act with all 
the force of traditional sanctions of ridicule and exile. In 
traditional society, widespread throughout Africa, ridicule 
and the threat of exile arc as effective in the maintenance of 
law and order and of conformity of behaviour as arc the 
ghastly forms of physical punishment that we have often 
grossly exaggerated and held to be the sole basis of tribal 
authority in Africa. So die possibility of being laughed at 
for having two wives, or for respecting the ancestors, and the 
threat of being debarred from membership of the various 
clubs for refusal to wear appropriate western dress, arc all (he 
more powerful because of the traditional nature of their 
threat. And by die same token these threats of ridicule and 
exclusion for being a traditionalist result in an unknown but 
undoubtedly significant proportion of alleged non-tradi¬ 
tionalists, and often underlie the vehemence of the professed 
anti-traditionalists. 

Another reason for the difficulty traditionalism has in 
urban society is that western teachings, particularly those of 
the missionaries, have often at least induced scepticism 
where they have not made converts and, in the absence of 
thoroughgoing belief, traditionalism dies a sure death. 

Even to profess respect for tradition in contemporary 
urban African society you have to be relatively wealthy. 
There are many who compromise by having both a town and 
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country residence, and I know a man who takes part in the 
government of his country iu the coastal capital, where lie 
lives in a modem house with his Christian wife and his 
children, as a law-abiding citizen, yet who maintains three 
other wives in liis country home, where his primary respon¬ 
sibilities arc not to his sons so much as to his nephews. In tins 
way lie may not seem to 1 m- m> different from llainld, alias 
Kwnmr. Hut his (mclitionnli.vm iu the couutiy guru even fur- 
liter, since although he is not rveu a magi.str.tte, (he local 
police prefer to send him eases to lw judged Itecause in their 
ryes he is still the chief, and all that goes with that pcwiliott. 
He judges the cases with a mixed respect for Imtli traditional 
tuid contemporary law, and as far as I know there, have 
never been any complaints made by those, brought before 
him and judged by him. 

He wears traditional dollies in the country, and holds die 
traditional symbols or Iris ollicc, representing his divine as 
well as his secular authority. He feels bound by the tradi¬ 
tional moral code, which imposes heavy obligations and re¬ 
sponsibilities on a chief, and he performs die necessary 
rituals demanded by Iris position. His three wives and large 
extended family household arc vitally important, both to 
him and to the people whose chief lie is, as symbols not only 
of his wealth and status, but of the fact that he has been 
blessed by the gods. Without them he would be a nonentity. 

I suspect that Iris Christian wife and small individual 
family in the city arc equally regarded by him—and others— 
as symbols of status. Like many others he retains, even in die 
city, certain traditional ways. He wears western clothes 
during the daytime, but in the privacy of his home, in the 
evening, he wears his customary robes. He looks down on 
those who wear their robes ostentatiously in public as hypo¬ 
crites or exhibitionists. And, also like many others, when 
there is some occasion such as the christening of a child, he 
not only has a ceremony performed in church, but he makes 
doubly sure, even in the city, by pouring a libation of gin on 
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the ground. I have even seen this done in England, at a chic 
christening party for the first son of another important West 
African chief. There the gin was poured, without concern, 
over a valuable Persian carpet. It was done neither as a ges¬ 
ture of bravado, nor in complete sincerity, but in a loneliness 
of mind that wanted desperately to believe, but that did not 
know what to believe. 

In discussing this umbicullurnl nature with extreme frank¬ 
ness, Uic chicf-cum-polilician was very definite about which 
way of life lie preferred and respected more. Perhaps it was 
partly because we were at lltal time in his rmintry home ;uid 
he was being his chiefly self, but even in the city he spoke in 
much llic same vein. He said that he had no doubt at all that 
his own traditional values were not only the more important 
to him, but also the more valid, even in his urban life. Hut it 
was practically impossible to uphold them in urban society, 
even had he been wealthy enough, and so he was forced Into 
this double life. It was impossible, he found, to be a thorough¬ 
going traditionalist in the city, but although he therefore 
adopted the trappings of western culture his beliefs remained 
unchanged. 

'I take the superficialities of your civilization for what they 
arc worth,’ he said, ‘and they arc convenient modes of 
behaviour, that is all. When I am thinking as a politician it 
is still the way of my ancestors that governs my thought and 
my judgement, because these arc the only things I believe in. 
I know that when I am away my Christian wife sleeps with 
other men, for that is the way of the city. But I also know 
that she sends the children to her brother's home, and that is 
good—it follows our custom.’ 

I asked him why, if his beliefs were still traditional, he had 
married this wife in the church. He answered, ‘It was con¬ 
venient, and in the city it was expected. That wife is my 
youngest wife, and so all the other wives think of her as get¬ 
ting special treatment, which is also expected. That is why 
she so seldom comes to the country, because the others arc 
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her seniors, and because of her immorality xhc is not re¬ 
spected.' 

He went on to say that lie took part in politics because hr 
felt that someone with a respect lor tradition should be in 
die government. Otherwise, hr said, hr would have had 
nothing to do with the city, ilis greatest aigiunrnt against it, 
and against (lie western way nflile that went with it, was that 
it involved the destruction of the family, mid the family is 
the centre of traditional life almost throughout Africa. Ami 
with the destruction of the family comes the tlrstiurlion of 
morality, IxTRuac to this man, as to many Africans, not to do 
something merely for fear of the force of secular law and of 
physical punishment Is not living moral, it is merely being 
prudent. True morality, (or the African, springs from the 
relationship of a human being to iiis family, for the family 
can be traced back to a common ancestor from which all the 
tribe arc descended, and it is therefore family considerations 
that determine his relationship with every other member of 
the tribe. And even more than this, the family consists not 
only of the living, or cvcu of the drud, but alw> the unborn. 
At this highest extension of the fnmily the African is brought 
directly into contact with the supernatural, with his ances¬ 
tors, with the Divinity, the unknown. But here again monthly 
is saved front becoming a mere conformity based on fear, 
albeit of the supernatural, because il is respect rather than 
fear that is the dominant characteristic of family life; and 
respect, ut least to some extent, is voluntary. 

Traditionalists have a hard lime in urban areas also be¬ 
cause these sue the areas where Europeans have (or the 
longest time been consistently teaching the Africans that all 
their traditional ways and beliefs are savage and evil. It is 
not surprising that many Africans have come to believe this 
themselves; particularly as the necessarily changed way of 
life in these urban communities has made traditionalism 
inoperable and therefore, in the course of time, incompre¬ 
hensible. Tradition can be understood only in its entirety, 
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and al the most there arc only a few isolated customs, such 
as the pouring of libations, that remain in urban centres. 
Being isolated, they have no direct reference and relation¬ 
ship to life as n whole, and this increases the suspicion of 
the would-be western African that tradition really is useless, 
if not savage. 

Looking back on Ills own past the sophisticated African 
shares our horror at practices not so long dead surh as the 
mass executions on the death of (he King of JiaGanda, 
sometimes amounting to thousands of men, women and 
children; the cannibalism of some of the Congo trilM-s; the 
savage punishments of the Ashanti, such as alafiae- the 
dance of death where die victim is slowly sliced to death 
while being made to dance until, just before he dies, his head 
is sawn off. The African shares the general western opinion 
that the great kingdoms and empires of the past (the 
Kabaka of BaGanda can trace his ancestry back in an un¬ 
broken line a great deal further than, say, the British royal 
family) were founded on oppression and cruelty, and cer¬ 
tainly there has been no lack of evidence of human sacrifice 
to support this view. But what is not so often mentioned is 
that these sacrifices generally look place during the interreg¬ 
num between llic death of one king and Utc accession of 
another. Properly understood they arc no longer mere orgies 
of unnecessary and wilful bloodshed, but they appear os 
essential, if drastic, measures to ensure the maintenance of 
internal order. 

Some of the great kingdoms and empires of Africa date 
back many hundreds of years. Ethiopia was a nourishing 
Christian kingdom with an elaborate court al a lime when 
England was still overrun by petty clans of near-naked 
heathens. Sub-Saharan Africa can boast equal, if not greater, 
monarchies following at least from the thirteenth century 
onward. By the time Portuguese traders began to investigate 
the coastline in the sixteenth century, the Ashanti were in 
the process of consolidating one of the most powerful con- 
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federations ever known, and the Congo was divided into a 
number of equally powerful kingdoms and cnijiins, each 
gradually assimilating neighbouring trilics and ‘civilizing* 
them. East Africa had its kingdoms, and the rulers were 
criticized and judged by us as ruthless despots, violent ami 
constantly at war, motivated only by greed and desire for 
personal wealth and power. This is what we haw taught the 
Africans, surd what many of them have come to believe. Yet 
the traditional ruler in Africa was by no means generally 
despotic. Most of the polilieai systems were, in fart, remark¬ 
ably democratic. The ruler's power was subject to innumer¬ 
able checks and his own position was one of extreme inse¬ 
curity. Security could only route from charisma • hr had to 
deserve die position lie held, and he had to demonstrate 
Iris fitness continually. RuUUcss autocracy was simply 
impossible. 

Unfortunately die opportunity for field work, which made 
the study of these societies possible and which has only 
recently begun to give us uu insight into (heir real nature, 
came too late; opinion had already been formed. It is chang¬ 
ing now, slowly, but oddly enough it is changing more rupidly 
in the western world than it is in Africa. As they achieve 
nationhood the Africans try to look to the past for something 
with which they can identify themselves, but they look to 
history, even to prehistory, rather than to the traditions that 
still live on in the rural areas in their midst. 

Even in the rural areas sccpucism has been introduced 
and the large number of people who still live a tribal way of 
life live it because it is the only way of life they know rather 
than because they believe in it 

The problem that the African people face is not so much 
whether completely to adopt the new or to attempt to re¬ 
capture the old, since both aims arc demonstrably impossible 
(with the inevitable rare individual exceptions). It is rather 
that in light of the fact that their way of life has been changed, 
and is going to change increasingly and inevitably, they are 
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faced with llir question c>r how to reconcile this with either 
;i belief in the past, to which the traditionalists still cling, or 
the acceptance of a foreign belief which even the anti-tra¬ 
ditionalists acknowledge is usually superficial. The problem, 
at its most acute in the westernized city, results rithrr in the 
abandonment of all lielirf, which is }H*rhaps the most logical 
solution, or else in the adoption of the outer form of western 
belief without any inner conviction. This applies not only to 
religious belief, hut also to jjolilicul and economic and social 
life. And in cadi ease it leaves either a terrible spiritual void 
and emptiness of purpose, or else the desperation or sheer 
materialism, both of which threaten to destroy the Africans 
as a people in their own right. It is only the traditionalist, 
leading his double life, or the alleged Christian, who inter¬ 
prets his own traditional beliefs through Christian rituals, 
who still retains some kind of moral or spiritual roots, and 
even they have to fight to survive on the impoverished soil 
around them. Even the Muslim Africans, whose faith is 
infinitdy stronger than that of most Christian Africans, suiTcr 
from this conflict. 
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Maluiigi 

M atunoi if annul I have known wll nvrra number of 
year*, and this ix Im story as hr lold it to me, not on one 
occasion, hut during (hr course of many long conversations. 
Mnlungi is a lover of tradition hut lie is also a shrewd ami 
intelligent man, and he has seen the inevitable destruction of 
tradition creeping up on him for most of his life. So he is also 
a sad man. He is sad, not for himself, because he still brlicvrs 
wills a strength that is compelling but gentle; lie is sad for the 
young who have little belief, and for the unborn generations 
dial will have none. 

He is probably not much moi*c than fifty years old, yet he 
is worn and exhausted. Despite the indignities he has suffered, 
he is still a proud man. Because he is great, he Ls unembit- 
tered. In everyday dealings, he is shrewd and calculating, 
and rather unscrupulous; but when it comes to matters of 
belief, he is a plain man who speaks and acts in strict accord 
with his principles, and he has nothing hut contempt for 
those who do otherwise. 

“You white people had not come to live here when I was a 
child, and your teachers did not set up their schools until 
they needed to make use of us. Then I was a man. So I was 
thought of, conceived and born in the manner of my ances¬ 
tors, and I became a man in the manner of my ancestors. My 
mother had never eaten strange foods, nor been forced to do 
strange work, so her belly was clean and her milk was clean 
and I was clean. 

My father was a good man. He was young when Bula- 
maladi (H. M. Stanley) came through our country three 
times, making war on everyone, but he fought back. He 
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fought just as he fought the BaNgwana who stole our people 
and sold them to the Arabs, and just ns lie would have fought 
anyone who threatened his family. He was not like Effundi 
Mustafa, that old hypocrite who smiles in your face and 
poisons the food he offers you with evil thoughts. F.ffundi 
Mustafa says lie sat on Bulanialadi’s knee, and it is probably 
true, for lie was a child then. But my father would have killed 
me before he would have allowed me to be mi defiled. Be¬ 
cause of these feelings, and because of all the fighting, hr had 
to run away with many others to the country of thr BnLcsr, 
and Uierc, for want of BaBira girls, he inarrird my mother. 
But this is not a bad thing for a chief's son to do. It helps to 
make friends witli those who live around as . . . except with 
the BaNgwana. They do not know what friendship is, and 
their mouths lie even before they speak; we would never 
marry with them. 

Not long after I finished drinking my mother’s milk my 
father returned here. His own father had been kilted by 
Bulamatadi. He had heard that the white men were all in a 
camp and were ill for shortage of food. He thought lie would 
bring some bananas and make peace, for the camp was on 
die edge of his old plantation. But he and all the Olliers with 
him were killed as they approached. It was like this wherever 
Bulamatadi went... he would have killed all of us, just as 
he killed his own men or left them to die. This is the man on 
whose knees Effundi Mustafa sat. 

When the other white men came later we were afraid, 
because we thought that they too had come to kill us. For a 
long time they left us alone. They built their villages and we 
used to give them food. They called the chicls together and 
said they came in friendship and wanted to help us, and par¬ 
ticularly they wanted to stop us from fighting among our¬ 
selves. This was a good thing, because for too long we had 
been fighting. That was the fault of the BaNgwana, because 
the BaNgwana used their magic to turn men’s minds and 
make them traitors, so that they told where our camps were 
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and how wc could be surprised and captured. In (hose days 
we could trust nobody except our own family, and sometimes 
even they were bewitched. 

I was chief in my father’s place then, and even though I 
remembered what had happened to my father I offered to 
help the white man. They accepted my help, and for many 
mouths they ale my food. Then more and more white men 
camr, ami their village* grew. They brought some of their 
own foot! with them, yet they needed more of ours than wc 
could spare. They did not do their own work but they asked 
us to supply men ami women to do their work for them. I 
refused, because our people had work enough to do to keep 
their own fields cultivated and their own roofs ihalclicd with¬ 
out working for foreigners. The while men said that in that 
ease wc would have to supply them with more food. They did 
not ask, they demanded, as though it was their land. I told 
them that it was my land, and my father’s, and his father's 
before him, and tltal if (hey wanted to slay as my guests they 
were welcome to use llic land to make their owti plantations 
—there was room enough for all—but they would have to 
do their culling and planting themselves. They said they had 
come to help us, but all they did was to send out men with 
guns whenever any of us reported any fighting among our 
neighbours. It was a good thing to stop the fighting, as wc 
had all agreed. Hut when their men with guns started forcing 
us to work it was a bad thing. I took my family and my village 
and wc all moved away deep into the forest and lived like 
savages until wc could build another plantation. 

The BaNgwana were the only people who helped the white 
man then, and they sold themselves just as they had sold us 
before. And it was the BaNgwana who told the white man 
exactly where wc were living in the forest so even there wc 
were not free from their guns. If wc had had guns we would 
have driven them out, because they had not come to help us 
as they had said, they had come to make us slaves on our own 
land. But wc had no guns. 
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After some years the white men were so many that tncy 
were able to send parlies of soldiers into the forest. Their 
soldiers were not while, they were black like us, but they 
came from tribes to the north who were our enemies, so they 
were not on our side. We were forced to move hack to where 
the white men were building (he big road that now runs 
from Kisanganyi (Stanleyville). It tmtk many years to build, 
and they demanded that we supply men so many from 
each village—as well as food for all their soldiers, who stood 
with their guns in cjisc we tried to escape. The white men 
did not always carry guns themselves, ofren they carried 
whips and they beat us like animals. 

I remembered my father, and I said I would not let my 
people work for them. Because of the guns that had brought 
my people back to the roadside I said that we would supply 
whatever food we could spare, and for u time the while men 
accepted that. But they were not pleased. Then they came 
around and told us we had to plant cotton and other things 
we did not want to plant. They said they would pay us but I 
explained that if we planted cotton we would have to grow 
less food. They said we could buy food with the money we 
got for the cotton and I told them this was like the play of 
children, because we could easily grow our own food without 
money, and have enough left over to give them. 

It was then that they told me that I was not a man, that I 
was evil, that I did not want to help my people, that I only 
wanted to make trouble. Therefore, they said, I was no 
longer chief. Masoudi was to be chief in my place. Masoudi 
was a weak young man who had been to one of the first 
schools set up by the while men, near their village of Maladi. 
He was like EfTundi Mustafa. He had come from a BaBira 
family, but had followed the BaNgwana and sold himself to 
the white man. He had no heart, had no spirit. He was as you 
see him now, an empty shell filled with the words and 
thoughts of foreigners. He was not one of us. I told the white 
men that Masoudi could never be chief, because of this 
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reason. He was a Christian as well, and that meant lie could 
not lead the people :is the rrprrfceiilnlivc of their ancestors, 
and he could not initiate men into manhood. Nobody would 
follow him. 

The white men amply and that the people might not fol¬ 
low him, but they would obey him lierause if they didn’t the 
police would bese.nl in with their kuik. In any case, they said, 
tribal initiation was tlummglily evil and a wasteful thing. 
Didn't we realize that all the time the lw*ys were doing 
nothing in (he initiation rump, for month after month, thry 
could be working on the plantations or on the mud gangs? 
I tried to explain that initiation was necessary for us, for only 
by initiation can we fit ourselves to join the ancestors whrn 
we die. The uninitiated have no right to respect in this life or 
after, and without iniliutum man would becumr an animal, 
living for himself alone, with no consideration for his family 
or his tribe. 

I remember that was (lie first and last rr.il argument 1 hud 
with the white men. I tried hard to explain t he way matters 
were walls us, because I knew they were doing a terrible and 
wrong thing. But they would not listen. They were as chil¬ 
dren or as fools who can talk but cannot reason, who can sre 
but cannot understand. Talk with such people is empty. 
Their heads were filled with strange notions. They said that 
we were to supply men to work alongside the BaNclaka, even 
with the Znndc savages from the north .. . they only liad 
enough sense to realize that nobody would work with the 
BaNgwana. They said we were all one people, even though 
we all speak different tongues. They said we were all friends, 
even though we arc enemies. They said we were all under 
one God, by which they meant their God, and his son, the 
King Leopold. Here maybe they were right, for their God 
seems more powerful than ours, and more terrible and 
bloody. [It was here that Matungi paused to ask me ques¬ 
tions that were difficult to answer. How could our God be a 
God of peace and love when his symbol is a heart tom out 
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and shown mutilated with thorns and dripping with blood; 
when we like to remember him as a tortured figure savagely 
nailed on a cross; when he insisted on our magically eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood every week; and when he gave 
us guns? And how could he be a good God when he allowed 
his people to fight ainoug each other and kill each other all 
the lime? It was all very well to fight people of a different god, 
like the BaNgwana, or thr .Yaunde or even the BaNdaka, 
though they were closer, hut for a |wnplc to light among 
each other, among one's owu kindred, and then lxmt about 
it, tills was to Matungi as incomprehensible as it was evil.] 

The chief of the while men came to uur village himself 
and called all the people together, lie told them that I was 
no longer chief, that Masoudi was. People were astounded, 
because to them lliis was a heresy, and they expected the 
white man to be struck dead. But I stepped forward and said 
that the while man’s head was turned by the sun and he did 
not understand that Masoudi could never be chief. However, 
Masoudi was like white men, so let him call himself chief, 
and let him take on all the foolishness of trying to deal with 
them. I told my people that I wanted nothing to do with the 
white man, and I did not want to be responsible to the ances¬ 
tors for polluting the soil of our fathers by following the white 
man's ways. I gladly gave up being a chief in the eyes of the 
white man, but to them, my people, I would remain as I 
had always been. 

This pleased the village, and 1 think it even pleased 
Masoudi, who also knew that he could never really be chief. 
But the white men caught me and told one of Lheir soldiers, 
an Azande, to beat me. For this I have never forgiven them. 
They could have beaten me themselves, for they had proved 
themselves stronger with their guns, and it would have been 
no disgrace. But to have me beaten by one of those savages 
from the north is a shame I shaU never forget. Even our 
enemies we treat like men, not like children. For a long time 
this made me burn inside with a fire, eating at my stomach, 
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eating my strength and my sense. But I became wiser, and 
now dial I know the while man belter I do not feel hot; be¬ 
cause he will kill himself as surely as he kills others. In trying 
to destroy the pride of others he loses his own, and becomes 
a worm. Look at them now. They arc truly a people who 
light themselves. They pretend they fight us, but they cat out 
of their own hearts and their own souls, and they arc empty 
flesh. When they arc gone there will be nobody to weep, only 
rejoicing. They lie so much to others, they cheat and they 
steal from each other and (hey sleep with each other's wives. 
'They may be more ]>owcrful than we, but we arc greater, 
because we arc men, not animals. 

After Masoudi became chief I had nothing to do with the 
while men for some lime. I thought that if I left them alone 
they would leave me and my people alone, and for a while 
it was so. Masoudi saw to it that cotton was planted, and that 
there were extra plantains to feed the road gangs, and he told 
some men to work on the roads. They asked me if they should 
do these things, and I told them that these things were 
nothing to do with me—they were white men’s matters and 
Masoudi was the while man’s chief. If they did not obey, then 
the white man would simply send in his foreign soldiers with 
whips and guns and lock them up in cages, like animals. 

Even then I did not realize just how evil the white man 
was. I thought he was merely stealing our land, and some¬ 
times our lives. This is to be expected when one tribe is 
stronger than another and when it needs more room for its 
people. But they were not content with this—they wanted 
to steal our souls as well. 

It is our custom to come to the head of the family whenever 
there is any dispute we cannot settle, and if the head of 
the family cannot deal with it, he takes it to the chief. If 
the chief cannot settle it, he takes it to the paramount chief. 
We do this because we believe it is better for disputes to be 
settled as simply as possible, and by the people themselves. It 
would be easy for the chief to settle all disputes simply by 
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commanding, but this would merely slop the fight, il would 
not cure the wound. So we discuss our grievances, and all 
members of the family lake a part because blame is seldom 
on one side alone. In ibis way many disputes were brought 
lo me because I was the senior member of our village; 
Masoudi was not. I come from the oldest branch of the 
family. Men who were having trouble with their wives would 
bring their eases to me; women whose husbands failed to give 
them children or who beat them loo often also came. Com¬ 
plaints about the BnNgwnua and their bad magic always 
came straight lo me, because I knew how lo deal with those 
savages, for I have magic of my own. 

But Masoudi did not like lit is, and he complained to the 
while man. The white man came and told me I was to hear 
no more eases, for I was no longer chief Masoudi was lo hear 
them, and record them in a special book, or send the dispu¬ 
tants to the tribunal at Matadi if the case was serious. The 
white man said that if he ever heard that I was trying cases 
again, he would have me locked up in one of his boxes. He 
had been building these boxes at Matadi, and now he had a 
whole building full of them. Many men went in and never 
came out. There is a big graveyard right beside it, even today, 
and men arc buried there without any consideration for the 
ancestors, and their souls arc lost. 

I paid little attention to the white man’s warnings, be¬ 
cause my people still would not go to Masoudi. I talked to 
Masoudi and told him that I would not interfere with his 
work, but that he was not to interfere with mine. If anyone 
brought a ease to him he could enter il in his book and send 
it to the tribunal, but that he was not to let his eyes see what 
I was doing. He understood, and so I continued to be what I 
was, the real chief. 

I had one other big fight with the white man though, and 
it was this fight that convinced me he was evil. Through 
Masoudi he managed to get all he wanted in the way of cot¬ 
ton, plantains and road workers. In time he came to collect 
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taxes from all of us, out of the money he paid us for the cotton 
and plantains, 'flic rest of the money he took back by fining 
us for various things, but none of this worried us very much. 
It was what we expected from a conquering people. But then 
the while man began to say that we were not to have more 
than one wife, and that we were to stop exchanging gifts of 
wealth at time* of marriage. In this way he made many men 
and women lose their srlf-n-sprcl. What pride can a woman 
have if her husband does not think highly enough of her to 
give her parents a gift of many goals ns a token of his esteem 
and trust? And what safety and happiness can the parents 
feel if they cannot say, *Our son-in-law has given us so many 
goats; he must intend to treat our daughter well and to care 
for her, for no man could afford to lose so much wealds’? 

But even worse than this, the while man began to try to 
prevent our holding our initiation ceremonies, celebrating 
the manhood of our youth. They said that if we wanted to 
educate the boys we should send them to a mission school 
where they woutd learn to recite from a book. They said 
that our initiation schools were savage, and a waste of lime. 
For all those months the boys and their fathers were secluded 
they could not work in the fields, and so fell brhind in their 
work demanded of them by law. And during all this lime 
even the women fell off in their work because they were busy 
drinking and dancing. In addition the white man added 
their lie that these school* were for no other purpose than to 
stir up discontent. If it were not so, why did we not allow the 
white man in to watch and supervise? 

I told the white man that we did not let him watch because 
he would defile our youth with his filth; that his eyes were 
evil, and he could only bring evil to our souls; that his body 
was unclean and he would desecrate the holy ground of the 
ancestors; that his mind was twisted and he would only see 
and tell untruths; that his heart was stone and he would not 
understand and respect, and so he could only bring unhappi¬ 
ness to us and to our ancestors. If it were otherwise, as it was 
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with you, wc would let him see—provided hr purified his 
body and mind mid heart in (lie way wc do. But it could not 
be otherwise with him, for white men ore what they arc, 
animals. I told him that neither I nor my people would ever 
fail in our duties to the ancestors, and initiation is the highest 
duly, for only by initiation can wc fit ourselves to join the 
ancestors when we die. 

He did not like my words, but he listened, lie was angry, 
but he saw that I and my people would never give way. lie 
told me that people like myself should he locked away iu a 
box for ever, dial wc were concerned ouly for ourselves, that 
we did not wish the good of our people. I walked away and 
left him talking to himself. 

Every three years I called out the dancers and wc held 
initiations in all the villages around us, for even though I am 
chief only of this village, I am the initiation leader of many 
villages. And every three years the while men went around 
trying to persuade mothers not to let their sons enter. But I 
told the mothers that this was because the white men did not 
want the children to become men, that they wanted them to 
live and die as children, unfit to join the ancestors, because 
in this way white men would gradually win all the land, and 
we would just die out, with a home neither in this life nor in 
the afterlife. And so the women Jilways entered their chil¬ 
dren, and the children became men, and we still survive and 
we are still worthy of our ancestors, still worthy to live on the 
ground they won for us. And one day it will be ours again, 
completely. 

Only once did I get into real trouble—and that was over a 
young boy whose father was a Christian, and who had sent 
the boy to a mission school. He was the only Christian of his 
kind in Ndola, though there were a number of others of 
different kinds in the same village. They never talked to each 
other and they had different ceremonies and different 
priests. They said bad things about each other all the lime. 
The young boy, Ibrahimo, was much more friendly with his 
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own people than he was with the Christians, unlike his 
father. He wanted to join his friends in the initiation, and 
become a man with them, because he knew that otherwise 
he would be alone, like his father, not belonging anywhere. 
Being a Christian did not seem to make him part of the white 
man’s world, anyway. So I tried to persuade Ibrahimo to 
come with me, and 1 tru'd to persuade his father. His mother 
also tried to persuade her husband, but our efforts were 
empty. The boy was collected in a car nnd taken away, for 
to the other side of Mnlndi, to a mission hospital. There he 
was circumcised, and the while man said that wits as good ns 
our circumcision, so we should treat him like a man. But now 
Ibrahimo can never become a man—lie has had manhood 
taken away from him by the white man, and he has had his 
soul taken away from him. Perhaps when lie dies he will go 
to the while man’s world, but that cannot be a good thing; 
and as long as he lives here he will belong nowhere. 

Because of all I did, and because of a curse I put on 
Ibrahimo’s father to make him give way to his wife nnd child, 
I myself was sent to the tribunal at Matadi, and once again 
they threatened to put me in a box. But the ancestors were 
with me, and I was merely fined and told to go. I paid the 
fine with goals and chickens I stole from Masoudi, because 
it was really his doing, and I put a curse on Ibrahimo’s 
father (hat people should always steal from him, just as he 
had stolen the very life from his son. 

I have tried hard to understand the white man and his 
ways, but I can only see harm. What happiness have they 
brought us? They have given us a road we did not need, a 
road that brings more and more foreigners and enemies into 
our midst, causing trouble, making our women unclean, 
forcing us to a way of life that is not ours, planting crops we 
do not want, doing slave’s work. At least the BaNgwana left 
us our beliefs, but the white man even wants to steal these 
from us. He sends us missions to destroy our belief and to 
teach our children to recite fine-sounding words; but they 
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are words wc believe in anyway, most of them. And we live 
according to our beliefs, which is more than the white man 
docs. And the missions teach the children to have no respect 
for their parents. Is that a good tiling? And they take them 
away from their parents, and then the other white men lake 
them away to foreign lands. They say these lands arc not 
foreign, because they arc next to ours -but they must be 
foreign, became their beliefs arc different. The circumcised 
cannot live with the uncircumcisrtl. Let the uncircumcised 
live by themselves, for them that is the right thing to do, 
and wc have no quarrel with them For that—it is merely 
not our way. But let us live our way, lxxausc for us that is 
right. 

The white man talks of law where wc talk of the way of 
our ancestors; he talks of what is right or wrong where wc 
talk of what is good or bad. I have looked at (heir way and 
do not like it, and I do not believe it is good for our people. 
It is better to do something because one believes in the ances¬ 
tors than because one is afraid of being beaten or pul in a 
box. And it is better to believe that something is good 
because goodness comes from it, than merely to say, ‘It 
is so because we have written it so in our book.' Perhaps 
the white man believes in his own way; if so, let him 
keep it, and let us keep ours, and let us both be men, not 
animals. 

In the initiation schools, we leach our boys about the 
ancestors that gave them birth, and they arc born again by 
the ancestors, as men. We teach them how they must behave 
as men in order to live in a way pleasing to the ancestors, so 
that when they die they will live in peace. And that is why 
they find it easy to live the way they should—no man wants 
to die to be left alone, unwanted in either world, as Ibrahimo 
will die. 

The white man says we teach our children to hate the 
white man in our initiation schools. Wc do not. Wc merely 
teach them to believe, and to be men. Wc are not like the 
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Kitawala, 1 for the Kitawala only exists to teach hatred of 
the while man, it teaches how to kill those who have tried 
to destroy our souh. It is not a good thing, but the while 
man brought it on himself. In the old days there was the 
Anyola, * and othrr beliefs like it, which killed in times of 
trouble, hut it only killed one or two, and only until such 
time as the deal Its made people realize that they were going 
against the ancestors. When they realized this, and behaved 
as they should, the trouble ended and llu* killings ended. 
But the white man said the Anyola was evil, and the while 
man killed all the members it could find. And so the white 
man brought about a trouble that could only be ended, in 
some people’s minds, by killing the white man himself. 
Our people do not believe this, but we can understand it. 

A man should behave the way he believes. To make some¬ 
one else behave in a different way by pointing a gun at him, 
or by threatening him with a beating or with the box is evil, 
because it makes him less of a man, it makes him go against 
his beliefs; it makes him dishonest. Yet the white man says 
this is right. The white man has made it almost impossible 
for us to keep our beliefs, he makes us do bad things every 
day; he forces us to offend our ancestors. I do it myself, be¬ 
cause I am afraid of the box. It is easier to plant die white 
man’s cotton, to work for hint on the roads, to treat him as 
though he were master of our souls as well as of our bodies. 

I hope the ancestors will understand and forgive. 

I have tried to keep my dignity. I have tried to remain a 
man in the eyes of my father. Whatever I may have done 
with my body, I have never betrayed my beliefs with my 
mind. But for my children it is different. They do not know 
good and bad ns I know it; (he white man fills their heads 
with different ideas and they doubt. I circumcise my sons, 

1 A secret society of recent origin, primarily anti-white. Sec 

p. 900. 

1 The leopard-man society, a traditional secret society. Sec 

pp. 195,204 fr. 
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but I cannot circumcise tlsrir minds and (heir hearts. I can 
make their bodies acceptable, but (hey have to make their 
souls fit for the afterlife. 

I haw seen loo much uuclennlincss to liave escaped its 
touch myself But I have tried. And until I dir, which can¬ 
not lx- long, I shall keep trying, for myself and my people. 
After I ntn dead there will he tin one left, unless sninewlirre 
I have planted n seed that has yet to Rn>\v and provide 
nourishment for those who live on. If 1 linve done this, thru 
maybe I too shall hr thought fit to he given life at the side 
of my fathers.” 
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I n present-day Africa, even in the jmwt remote arrn*, any 
full-blooded traditionalism is plainly unworkable. It is 
as plain to the nnri-lmdilion.ilhtx as it is to the Would-be 
traditionalists. Matungi, as deeply as he believed that the 
way of tradition was letter, by winch he meant more moral 
because it was a way oflife founded on principle rather than 
force, recognized the inevitable. The fact that he bad begun 
to think in terms of personal salvation, of bis own afterlife, 
rather than the afterlife of his people, is sufficient indication. 
His tradition, like most African traditions, concerns the peo¬ 
ple as a whole rather than individuals. 

But the western world has brought change to every part of 
Africa, and the life and thought of the people has to adapt 
itself to these changes. Change lias come with a vicious 
rapidity that has Irfl little time for careful planning, and those 
who brought the change have themselves been caught in the 
same dilemma. To them it was more obvious than it was, at 
first, to the Africans that traditional ways were incompatible 
with the new order. Tribalism itself was unworkable from 
the administrative point of view. But all too oflcn the new¬ 
comers thought that the establishment of artificial boundaries 
which included a miscellany of tribes was in itself an actual 
step towards unity. But none die less they realized that some¬ 
how the African had to be educated into the new way of 
life, that his horizons had to be broadened. 

The early days were full of hope, for then man was thirsty 
for knowledge of new lands and new peoples. Perhaps he was 
less complacent about his own. But whatever the reason, in 
the dawn of the colonization of Africa, Europeans of several 
nationalities tried to discover all they could about the peoptes 
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they were colonizing. They were arduous days for the early 
sctllcts; yet even so, many of them found time to make 
detailed and perceptive studies of the traditional ways of 
life around them. Administrators were primarily concerned 
with administering, yet it seemed reasonable to them to try 
and understand as much as the)' could about thr people they 
governed. 

But as the country opened up still further the demands of 
the administrative machinery Iserame more complex, and 
adherence to die new regime was enforced, in the name of 
efficiency, and there was less attempt to understand die 
Africans. It became increasingly right, to die administrators, 
(hat nothing should be allowed to stand in their way. Ulti¬ 
mately, efficient administration would bring benefits to the 
country and to the people, justifying their actions. Good 
government became the god of the immigrants, and tradi¬ 
tions that stood in the way of that god were evil, and had to 
be eliminated. A new spirit of self-righteousness replaced the 
older and healthier spirit of adventure and inquiry. It was 
still a tolerant self-righteousness, but it grew surely into 
intolerance. 

‘Those dirty savages don’t even try to appreciate what we 
are doing for them,’ grumbled a Belgian labour officer to me, 
idly flicking his whip. ‘We have given them good schools, we 
have put clothes on their backs, we have given them a 
chance to earn money and improve their standard of living, 
we are making their country one of the richest in the world, 
and they are not even grateful. You have to treat them like 
dogs.’ 

He did. And no doubt he was one of the many who were 
surprised when the dog turned and bit its master. In fact, 
the Belgian government did not supply schools. It merely 
allowed them, exclusively Catholic mission schools to begin 
with, then Protestant; it created new boundaries, carving 
the Congo up into denominational areas, as though tribal 
differences were not enough. The clothes on the backs of the 
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worker* were rags cast at them by their masters until such 
lime a* they could save enough from paltry wages to buy 
a new shirt or a pair of cheap shorts. And with the rags came 
a sense of shame in the human body, carefully inculcated in 
all the mission school* when* men and women and children 
were taught to Ik* more proud of clothes than of the: body that 
God gave them. The new standard of living was largely an 
opportunity to be swindled by the multitudes of non- 
African storekeepers who swept in like vultures to cat up the 
meagre comings of die new, unwanted and, from thr African 
point of view, unnecessary cash economy. And if the Belgian 
Congo was becoming rich, its riches were largely diverted 
to Belgian pockets, not African. 

‘Hang every one in ten!' shouted Colonel Grogan, of the 
Kenya Legislative Council, for to the Kenya settler this was 
the only language the bloody natives would understand. Yet 
Colonel Grogan was a rather mild man. I had an enter¬ 
taining luncheon with him before I knew what or who he was. 
The only discordant note during the meal was when he 
heard that I was going to visit Makcrcrc College, in Uganda, 
the only college in the whole of East Africa where Africans 
could gel anything more than a poor high-school education. 
‘Just teaching a lot of stupid monkeys to dress up like Euro¬ 
peans,’ he said. ‘Won’t do any good. Just cause a lot of dis¬ 
content. They can never be like us, so belter for them not to 
try.’ 

But there were others more calculating in their attitude. A 
mere decade ago, when the question of federating the British 
territories of Central Africa was being hotly discussed, Mr 
Roy Welensky was one of its most ardent champions. He was 
later knighted, and became a prominent member of the 
federal government. In Northern Rhodesia he spoke with 
caution, so as not to inflame African opinion unduly. Yet on 
a visit to England in 1952 he slated with disarming candour 
that if federation succeeded, his immediate aim would be 
to double the number of the European population. The 
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remarks of Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, arc even more revealing. Acclaimed as a great 
British Liberal, he also used some caution when faced with 
the possibility of antagonizing African opinion still further. 
But in I/5ndon he fell free to say to a press conference: 
There would be no Africans in a federal government. They 
nre quite incapable of playing a full part.. . they may have 
a university degree, but their background is all wrong.’ 

He also said: 'It is time for the people in England (n re¬ 
alize dial the while man in Africa is not prepared and never 
will be prepared, to accept the African as an equal, either 
socially or politically.’ And, with even more naivetd hr once 
asked, ‘Is there something in their flhc Africans’| chromo¬ 
somes which makes them more backward and difiVrcnl from 
peoples living in the East and West?' Since this represents an 
example of‘liberalism’ in Central Africa, it is no wonder that 
the Africans were sceptical of federation, nnd almost un¬ 
animously opposed it—to no effect. If we tliink of South 
Africa as intolerant, we should recognize that the. same kind 
of intolerance, or worse, persisted throughout the continent 
wherever the while man set himself up over the black. It was 
necessary for the survival of the white, and this intolerance 
was one of the first things he taught, by his example, to the 
African. It is only remarkable that it took the African so long 
to learn the lesson and accept it. In places he still tries to re¬ 
ject it, but we can hardly be surprised when we occasionally 
hear the cry, ‘Africa for Africans.’ At least it makes more 
sense than 'Africa for Europeans.' 

But it was before these thoughts of nationalism stirred the 
fires of discontent that the broad attitude to African educa¬ 
tion was formed, and it differed from one area to the other 
according to many factors. South Africa, with its policy of 
apartheid, or separate development, was free to develop what 
is still probably the most comprehensive educational system 
for its African population, with schools and universities 
giving opportunities for the full range of education available 
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to the white population. This was possible because under 
apartheid the African can never be a competitor with the 
white population, from which he is so completely separated 
except when he chooses to be employed by white*. In East 
Africa, however, where segregation was a fact but not an 
official policy, and where the settlers felt far less secure in 
their position of supremacy, there was and still is strong 
opposition to giving the African any education that would 
ultimately pul him on an equal fooling with the white 
population. The university in Uganda is a happy exception, 
made possible only because Uganda was a crown protectorate 
and not a colony. For such men as Colonel Grogan and God¬ 
frey Huggins do not really believe that the African is con¬ 
genitally incapable of achieving the same standards as the 
European. If they did, they would not be driven by the fear 
of competition, as they ore, into so violently opposing the 
granting of any opportunity for the African to prove himself. 
In their own hotbed of intolerance and fear they cannot 
conceive that jhould the African achieve equality he might 
be less intolerant of the European than the European has 
been of him. Ax a result there has been an inexcusable paucity 
or schools and, until recently, no compulsory education for 
the African. 

In West Africa there has never been any settler problem, 
and the Europeans have been able to afTord to be more 
tolerant. Their altitude, however, has been that in the name 
of‘efficient government’ the African should be ‘enlightened’, 
should become ‘evolved’, one of the ‘elite’. They have felt 
that the African should become as much like a European 
as his odd racial nature permits. Perhaps the French ter¬ 
ritories have been the most successful in this respect. In 
Belgian and Portuguese Africa the attitude has been rather 
to let the African continue to stew in his ignorance so long as 
it does not interfere with the government and with economic 
exploitation. For those who have enough sense to want to 
learn, the authorities have provided facilities up to a limited 
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level. Tin* policy has meant that in cfleet tribalism ha* con* 
tinued to flourish, and the African population has remained 
content for a longer time than elsewhere. Unfortunately for 
the Belgians and Portuguese, however, this policy depended 
for success on complete isolation. And that became impos¬ 
sible. Rumours of development! in neighbouring countries 
began to filter through and with them came notions of a new 
kind of freedom and liberty. Unhappily these notions were 
largely negative, from what I saw or them in the Ciongo. The 
tribal African there had little or no idea of national unity; his 
horizons were strictly those of the tribe. Stanleyville, I.m- 
poldville, New York, Brussels, I .on don all were simply 'the 
great city’ to him. Whether they were five hundred miles 
away or five thousand they were too remote to have any 
reality. And the tribal African in this area probably repre¬ 
sents something like 80 per cent of the total population. So 
the new notions that fired ofT the explosion of discontent had 
nothing to do with any positive longing for national freedom. 
They were merely a recognition that there was something 
which others were being given and of which they were being 
deprived. There was a sudden, violent and highly volatile 
realization that they were being duped, that the degree of 
tribal freedom allowed by the Belgians, including the reluc¬ 
tant permission to continue with a very modified form of 
some initiation rites, was merely a way of keeping them 
ignorant and backward, so that they would be easier to 
handle. 

Education, then, came with reluctance in all these areas, 
except possibly the west coast. When it came it was largely 
through missionary endeavour, and was confined to the 
lowest possible level. Coupled with the lack of practical 
opportunity this meant that the African really had no chance 
to show his ability, and equally no chance to understand this 
new world around him. And whereas in the earlier days there 
had been some attempt by the Europeans to understand die 
African, a new attitude quickly grew up, quaintly resentful, 
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that the African simply did not know what was Rood for him, 
and if necessary he would have to be forced to accept wes¬ 
tern civilization, lock, slock and barrel, and like it. Any hesi¬ 
tancy on the part of Africans w*is taken as sheer stupidity or 
intellectual deficiency, and any resistance was taken as being 
founded iu the same kind of intolerance that the European 
himself felt. Nolxnly seemed to rounder that the African was 
perfectly capable or making up his own mind, or even had a 
right to. And nobody thought in trims of adaptation. It was 
all or nothing. It was merely a question of whether the Afri¬ 
can was capable of being civilizrd, or whether lie was so 
biologically inferior that it was not worth the attempt. The 
few lonely voices that rang out in support of die African and 
his way oflifc and thought were ridiculed as being unrealistic 
and romantic. Nobody wanted to understand the African, or 
to grant that he had any legitimate say in the mailer. 

The Lack of understanding was mutual and equally disas¬ 
trous to both sides. It fomented ill will that was later lo flare 
into unnecessary bloodshed. Bui the European, serene in the 
conviction that his way was ns obviously right lo die African 
as il was lo himself, never stopped lo consider ihc results of 
his actions, or how ihcy might be interpreted by the Africans. 
The colonial history of Africa is full of the consequent 
calamities, mostly written ofT with bravado as ‘the good old 
days’. In Ghana, then the Gold Coast, those good old days 
saw an attempt by the British to establish some kind of 
peaceful relationship with the powerful Ashanti confedera¬ 
tion. A junior officer, attempting to cement an agreement by 
which the Ashanti recognized British rule lo at least some 
extent, marched inland to their capital. There he demanded 
that he be allowed to sit on the Golden Stool. To him this was 
a throne, and as Her Majesty’s representative it was his right 
to sit on it as a symbol of Her Majesty's seniority over the 
King of the Ashanti. What he did not know was that the 
Golden Stool was not a throne, like the British throne, to be 
sat upon. It was the sacred symbol of the unity of the Ashanti 
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nation, and it was believed to contain the soul of the Ashanti 
people. Therefore what the officer proposed was not merely 
to assert the supremacy of the British crown, but to defile the 
sacred stool, desecrate the soul of the nation, and so destroy 
its very existence. Not unnaturally he was refused, took this 
os a deliberate insult, and so the last and bloodiest war be¬ 
tween the Ashanti and the British began through mutual 
ignorance. 

In Kenya, early settlers thought that by ofTciing payment 
they could buy land and acquire full title in it. If the Afri¬ 
cans were willing to accept a few shillings for several hundred 
acres that was their business, 'lids, so to speak, was the 
British tribal custom. 

But the African understanding was different. By their cus¬ 
tom land can never be sold, but the usufruct can. When they 
accepted money from the settlers they thought they were 
merely selling the right to the fruit of the land. The earth 
itself could not be sold because it did not belong to the living; 
it belonged to the people of the tribe, past, present and yet 
to come. The Kikuyu and Masai were the tribes in question, 
and to them the land was as sacred as was the Golden Stool 
to the Ashanti. Later, when the Europeans began to dese¬ 
crate the land by digging it up and building on it, and then 
when they refused to acknowledge that the original owners 
had any rights at all over it, both parlies were convinced that 
the others were liars and cheats. The settlers had by then in¬ 
vested large amounts of money and labour in what they con¬ 
sidered to be their property, and had no intention of giving 
it up, but the Africans’ resentment went far deeper than the 
mere loss of the land. They had unwittingly committed the 
gravest of offences against the ancestors by allowing the 
desecration of the soil on which their fathers had been born, 
lived and died and in which they were buried and still lived, 
in the afterworld. And worst of all, they had been forced to 
give up the land not in manly battle (as they had acquired 
it), but by what seemed to them deliberate trickery. 
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Even so the subsequent resentment might have been 
avoided, because of the African’s acceptance that the white 
man’s customs were different from his own, had it not been 
for two further factors, neither of which can be excused on 
grounds of misunderstanding. Thr first was governmental 
altitude to the laud question. Oddly enough Uic first formal 
protests about appropriation came not from the Africans 
(they had no political voice) but from the Indian community. 
Indians had Ixvii ini]x»rtcd to work on the Ernst African 
railway, and Imd gradually grown into a wealthy trading 
community. Within the* first few yeans of European settlement 
the Indians saw that the. coveted Highlands of Kenya, over 
16,000 square miles, were Ixiing regarded as a while reserve. 
On their objection the following reply was made by the then 
Deputy Commissioner of the East African Protectorate: 

‘You arc in error in assuming that die Government has siny 
intention of drawing a distinction between Europeans and 
Indians as far ns rights of mining, settling and acquiring 
land arc concerned.’ 

But one year Inter, when nn Indian purchased the estate 
of a bankrupt while settler, Lord Dclamcrc raised violent 
objections and proposed that the entire Highlands area be 
made an exclusively white reservation. He was appointed as 
Chairman of (he Land Commission which, three years later, 
recommended precisely that. 

A complaint was made to the British Secretary of State, 
but Lord Elgin had already made up his mind, and voiced 
his opinion in the following roundabout way: 

'It is not consonant with the views of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment to impose legal restrictions on any particular section 
of the community, but as a matter of administrative con¬ 
venience grants [of land] should not be made to Indians in 
the Uplands area.' 

Taking courage from this, the Kenya Legislative Council 
(all white) appointed a committee which advocated that 
‘No restriction be placed on free transfer and dealings in land 
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except where parties concerned arc of different communities, 
when the power of veto should be retained*. In this way segre¬ 
gation and serious economic and social disabilities became 
llie practice in Kenya, not as law, but as ‘administrative 
convenience', or, as another explanation worded it, because 
The interests of the community must hr considered before 
those of the individual*. 

One of the final acts was an Order in Ooune.il issued by 
the British crown, iu 15)39, securing the Highlands exclu¬ 
sively, and legally, fi»r the while coiiitiiunily. As a result some 
ten million acres were occupied by three to four thousand 
settlers, while the little remaining good land, a fifth of that 
occupied by whiles, had to sullice for a million Kikuyu. The 
rest of the land, for die other millions of Kenya's African 
population, is ridden by the tsetse fly, and virtually useless. 

Apart from the manner in which land was alienated, the 
other factor that led to bitter resentment was the fact that 
while ‘liberal* settlers proclaimed that if the Kikuyu and 
the Masai hod been allowed to continue their ways dir land 
would have been ruined by their primitive farming tech¬ 
niques, they did nothing to teach them how to farm better. 
There was, evidently, no prospect at all of ever having even 
a share in the land that had once been theirs. And so, 
Mau Mau. 

And it was not only in respect to land that education was 
deliberately withheld. While the Europeans did little to 
learn about the people they were governing they also did 
little to enlighten them about the civilization they claimed 
they were bringing to Africa. Such government education as 
existed was designed to fulfil certain needs: the needs of the 
European community. Literate Africans were useful in many 
ways, although 100 much literacy was considered dangerous 
and undesirable. A certain amount of technical training was 
essential to provide a body of cheap semi-skilled labour, but 
it could not be allowed to continue beyond a given standard 
or the Africans would soon be competing with the whites. 
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This led to odd situation* in difl'crcnl territories. Thus the 
train running from the Belgian Congo into Rhodesia had to 
stop at the border so that a white engine driver could take 
over From the Belgian black, because in Rhodesia hi* job was 
classed as skilled, and reserved for whites. And a South 
Rhodesian white caused great hilarity in a North Rhodesian 
mine by demanding, as his right, a job ns truck driver, 
because to him that was a while man’s job. Hr had applied 
for any job ul the mine, and I teen told there wen: none. 
Then he saw an African driving a irurk and demanded his 
job. The tninc manager, not without a certain humour, 
allied the African driver in and said that as the white 
Bwnna wanted his job be would be given another. He then 
signed on the white Bwnna and told him that the particular 
job he had requested was to take (he truck and clean out the 
African latrines. 

Unfortunately men like the mine manager arc rare, and 
in so far as the Africans have learned by the behaviour of 
their masters (hey have not been edified or encouraged, and 
the few government schools have not done much to help. 
But if the government did not set up more than a handful of 
schools, the missions did. In the Congo all the schools were 
run by missions of various denominations, but these were also 
only able to provide a limited education, and the teachers 
were as steeped in the conviction of their moral superiority 
as were the settlers in their political and physical superiority. 
A few early missionaries did great pioneer work in really 
probing the African consciousness and the workings of Afri¬ 
can society, but they were outnumbered by the many who 
wanted nothing to do with savage customs, and who would 
not defile themselves by even learning about them. I have 
met American and British missionaries who have spent up to 
thirty years in the French-speaking Congo, but who have 
not bothered to learn a word of French. They were not 
concerned with the world around them, merely with the 
world they created for themselves. And although these same 
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missionaries have learned the languages of the Africans, some¬ 
time! to perfection, they know nothing of the people. Tltcy 
consider them evil through and through, and think that the 
only way to deal with them is to cast out everything that is 
past, sprinkle water ov«t them and start all over again. Yet 
the Africans among whom they were working were the same 
people, whom another missionary, with a very different out¬ 
look, rerust’d to eouvert, Imtuum: they did not as yet know 
what evil was. Before ccmvrixinn he would have to tench 
them the meaning of xiu. He pteferred, he said, to live among 
them, trying to understand their world, finding the good in 
it, and building on that by his own example. 

But with the majority of missions the work of leaching had 
to begin with the work of destruction: the total destruction 
of all old beliefs, the total destruction of all old ways, fol¬ 
lowed by the initial teaching that man is rvil —particularly 
the black man. The missionaries said that only by clearing 
away the savagery and fear and superstition of the tribal 
African could they prepare that people for conversion to 
Christianity, the religion of love in which all men, as chil¬ 
dren of the one God, arc brothers. But much of the savagery 
was in their own minds, in their own violently narrow way 
of looking at a strange new world, in their own inability and 
unwillingness to undemand. The fear was their fear, a fear 
of the unknown. They believed that they were dealing with 
the forces of evil, and in that belief they became savage 
themselves. They unleashed a spiritual holocaust that all 
but destroyed not only the spiritual life of the Africans, but 
even the deep foundations in which it had its roots. It is 
small wonder that in the place of the traditional beliefi 
so destroyed there grew up a pitiful imitation of the belief 
of the missionary, a belief that the ways and thoughts of 
foreigners are savage and superstitious, and can only be 
counteracted with savagery. The African, thus taught, 
applied the same theory to the Europeans. This was the 
beginning of real savagery in Africa, the beginning of real 
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fear, and real hatred—born out of a religion of love and 
brotherhood. 

It wilt the Portuguese who first established Christianity 
in Africa south of the Sahara. From their trading posts they 
colonized and converted. The great Congo kingdom became 
Christian in the sixteenth century, but after a couple of 
centuries it reverted, retaining only the su]tcrftri.tlitics of the 
new religion, xytnbuls that are even today incorporated in 
some of the Congo fetishes. The glass of a reliquary was, for 
instance, considered its a magieul means of rrllrcling evil. 
The Madonna mid Child was plainly a |>owerful fertility 
magic. And perhaps the most powerful magic of ull was the 
mysterious devouring of the flesh and blood of Bwnna Yesu. 
When Portuguese power waned und their control over the 
BaKongo was broken, the old belie & reasserted themselves 
easily, and to them were added variants of these new fea¬ 
tures. 

The same thing happens every day in contemporary 
Africa. The administrator can force a change in the way of 
living. He can force men to work for money and to pay 
taxes and to tiavc only one wife and not to kill those who 
would kill him. But (lie missionary cannot force n change in 
belief. All he can do is to sow (he seeds of mistrust, destroy 
faith in the old beliefs, and then hope that the new belief 
will replace them. But it seldom docs. The African may adopt 
the outer form of Christianity as a symbol of his sophistica¬ 
tion, or as a convenience because it may make him more 
acceptable to the government, or because it is expedient, 
providing an opportunity for an education and for a job 
from which he would otherwise be barred. But this docs not 
mean that he sees Christianity as the missionaries would have 
him see it. Except in the urban areas where the Africans have 
had at least some opportunity for acquiring a thorough educa¬ 
tion and a western rationale, the African has no background 
against which he can understand the theory of Christian 
theology. All he can do is to assess it from his own immediate 
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point of view, against lib own background, and judge it by 
the living example of those who teach it. On neither count 
docs he find much to be said in its favour. 

He finds that its teachings arc largely incomprehensible, 
and that its practice drprim a man of his adulthood, making 
him unacceptable to the ancestors. He finds it has little to 
add to his own moral code, its commandments being mere 
repetition* of his own; such as the injunctions mil to kill, not 
to steal, not to sleep with another man's wile. Hr is not likely 
to worship any (Sod hut his own, and as for making graven 
images, who are the missionaries to talk? They pretend that 
they have seen God and they pul up images of him all over 
the place, and even hang (hem around (heir necks. To lake 
the name of the tribal God in vain is punishable by tribal 
lore, and brings the curse of leprosy or death, so there is 
nothing new in that commandment either. As for wonhip¬ 
ping one's God only one day in seven, the Africans frcl it is 
better to remember him every day. They ask how a God can 
be remembered on one day and forgotten on six. The 
African honours his fattier and mother, mid has his own rules 
against murder, adultery and theft. And ns Tor bearing false 
witness against your neighbours, or coveting their property, 
those arc among the greatest sins of tribal society. This is not 
to say that the African keeps to his code any better than the 
Europeans, though in many respects he docs. The African 
merely points out that the European, even the missionary, is 
not particularly good at keeping to his own code. So what 
do the Christians really have to oficr? love, brotherhood, 
freedom from fear? Example docs not show it. 

It is when the African judges the religion of the while man 
by the behaviour of its professional exponents, let alone by 
the behaviour of its lay members, that he not only loses faith 
in Christianity but he begins to suspect it as some kind of 
secret, magical weapon designed to place him even more 
fully under the white man's control. The African respects 
truth, but he sees no truth in the lives of many of the mis- 
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sionariei. How can they lalk about brotherhood when they 
fight among each other, call each other unliclicvcrs, and even 
refuse to enter each others’ churches? A not unusual example 
is Bangui, now in the Central African Republic, but still in 
the French Congo the last time I was therr, in 1957. At that 
lime there was not only Uie usual diflertuer of opinion be* 
tween Catholics and l’rotest ants, hard enough for the mis¬ 
sionaries to explain to (he Africans. Hut lltcrr were two 
Baptist missions, within a few miles of each other, both 
English-speaking. They not only prevented their adult con¬ 
verts from mixing with each other, but they prevented the 
children to whom they were teaching the doctrine of love 
and brotherhood from playing with the other children, and 
further taught Ulem that the Olliers were following false gods. 
The missionaries themselves would not talk to each other. AU 
because one practised baptism by total immersion, the other 
by partial immersion. 

In the urban areas the Africans have additional cause for 
mistrust. For if Christianity is truly a religion of love and 
brotherhood, why should there be separate services for black 
and white, with tlic texts for the African services stressing the 
virtues of loyally of servants to masters? And if it is a large 
town or city, there arc often separate churches, or even 
separate chapels in the same church. How does this ill in, 
the African asks, with the doctrine of love and brotherhood? 
It so happens that the notion of brotherhood has widespread 
and deep-seated roots throughout Africa, based on a pro¬ 
found respect for the family, around which African society 
revolves. But the African notion of brotherhood involves 
strong injunctions as to responsibilities as well as to rights 
and privileges. So an African Christian feels his obligations 
in this regard deeply, but at the same time expects reciprocal 
respect. He cannot be over-enthusiastic about his new faith 
when he does not get it. 

The same divorce between preaching and practice is even 
more apparcnl when the African looks at the Europeans 
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engaged in government, business or industry atl around him. 
These men arc not preachers, but there arr many who lose 
no opportunity for preaching. The educated African is sen¬ 
sible enough not to judge the ways of Europeans by African 
standards, but lie feels i>rrfrclly within his rights in judging 
Europeans by their own pnifrortl standards. Tire earlier 
settler he could understand, and he could submit In him with 
more dignity Ix-causr lie had proved hi* superiority and 
backed it with force. 'Hu* earlier settlers wire men of vision, 
men of determination, and they were often dedicated men. 
They believed in something, and they tried to live up to those 
belieis. Even if the African did not agri-c with them he re¬ 
spected them for their consistency. Hut later waves of immi¬ 
grants, of missionaries as well as laymen, did not bring the 
same kind of dedication. At first they brought adventurers, 
and then a whole flood of semi-educated nonentities who 
only came to Africa because they would have been failures 
anywhere else. At least in Africa they were white. 

These people also taught, by their example. They taught 
how to lie and cheat. They opened themselves, and through 
themselves the whole white race, to contempt. The simple, 
honest-thinking villager, unaccustomed to seeing in circles 
and around corners, saw the lie at oner. He saw the im¬ 
morality among the Europeans, (he lying and cheating of 
each other, which at first was lightly disguised but soon be¬ 
came flagrant and open. He saw the deceit in constantly un¬ 
fulfilled promises. And he perceived in his same direct way 
a great lack of dignity and manhood, for a man docs not lie 
to another man; he stands where he stands and docs not 
pretend he is standing elsewhere. 

As far as possible the African stood aloof, but where the 
two worlds impinged there was only one thing for him to do, 
as the European did not respect his honesty, and that was to 
reply in kind. After all, had he not been told that in order to 
better his chances he should become as much like the white 
man as possible? So he loo, when brought into this situation, 
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became a liar and a chrnt, an adulterer and thief, a murderer, 
and a worshipper of strange gods whose names were daily 
taken in vain. The Day of God became the day of greatest 
opportunity for lying and cheating and stealing and killing 
and sleeping with other men’s wives. Coveting one's neigh¬ 
bour’s property Ixtumc second nature, ax the Europeans 
occupied all the best laud ami the liext jobs, taking from the 
African anything he wanted, including his se|f.iv>j>eet. 

Uui though the Europeans could steal lux land, steal the 
strange wealth that lay Itrncnlh its surfucr, and exercise their 
rights ax conquerors to exploit human labour, they could 
never steal the African’s soul Ixscmuc they could never win 
his respect. The early settlers might have done it, for they 
were men, but the weaklings that followed were no more than 
animals in African eyes-unpredictable, untrustworthy, 
deceitful, occasionally bloodthirsty and savage, and with no 
more respect for each other than they had for themselves. 
They were worse than animals, for animals have no souls, 
and they do not have the power of speaking and thinking 
and feeling in the way of human beings. These white man- 
animals did have this power, and they deliberately misused 
it. They used speech to tell lies, thought to deceive, and 
feeling to hate. 

This is what the African was taught. 
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“x Tilts I was a boy I was godless. I \v:is born into a poor 

V Vfamily, and I saw little* of my railin' nr mother, 'lliry 
both had to work during the day, and when they returned at 
night it was only to get drunk and to swear at each other. At 
an early age I used to go out with other children, and I soon 
learned their evil ways. I did tilings that make me ashamed 
when I think of them, even today. And yet then I thought 
that my life was better than that of my parents, because it was 
more exciting and adventurous. I sank lower and lower, and 
my only ambition was to gel away from home and be on my 
own. 

As soon as I was old enough to leave school I took a job 
in a factory, and I was content with that, but one weekend 
an evangelist mission visited the town and out of curiosity 
I went to watch them as they held their service ou the street 
corner. I remember liking the brass band, and I found my¬ 
self joining the crowd in order to gel closer. Then I found 
myself not only listening to the music, but also listening to 
the preacher. He was talking about the work of bis Mission 
in Africa, of all the souls they were saving from heathen 
darkness, and of their great medical and educational work. 
He said that even among us there were heathens that needed 
to be saved, and I fell him looking at me. The band began 
playing again and I was filled with a longing to go down 
on my knees and admit my guilt. But I waited until the crowd 
broke up, and then I left and went back to my old and sinful 
life. 

It was several months later that I heard a band playing, 
one Sunday morning, on the same street corner. In that 
moment my life changed, because during these months I had 
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been filled with uncertainty. My lift* had seemed more worth¬ 
less than ever, yet this had only made me seek after worldly 
pleasures all the more. But the moment I hrard the music on 
the street corner I knew why I felt as I did. The I/ird had 
called me once, and I hud refused Him. Now He was railing 
me again, begging me to save my own lire and let Him help 
me. I run to where the Mission was holding its .service, and 
fell my knees awl proclaimed myself a sinner. 

It was n glorious moment. A gieat wave of relief came 
over nie, the datkurss lifted and 1 was Hooded with light and 
warmth. I heard the preacher asking me if 1 wanted salva¬ 
tion enough to give tip my own life for it, and I cried, ‘Yrs, 
yes, I want to give my life to my Ix>rd, if lie will have it.’ 
As I spoke those words I suddenly realized that I was not 
only being saved, I was ltcing called on to save others. I could 
sec in my mind live shores of Africa, and the dark forests fur 
inland, peopled with heathens who needed me. 

I joined the Mission, and left my home for good. I had to 
make a complete break, even though my family did not 
understand it and begged inc not to go. But I wanted every¬ 
one to share the joy that I had found, and I went down on 
my knees and prayed for them, that they loo might be saved. 
More and more I could hear the Lord calling me to save 
others just as I had l>ccn saved. But my parents still rejected 
salvation, and rejected Christ. I left home full of sadness 
for them, but I told them I would never again cross their 
threshold until they accepted Christ. For all these years I have 
never been back; but a few months ago I heard that my 
father had at last admitted his sins and followed the Lord. 
He died in peace a few days later, blessing me for my prayers. 

Life at the Mission headquarters was difficult, for my body 
was not used to the restrictions I wanted to place on it. But 
soon my mind became so occupied with other things that 
even bodily desires and the lusts of the flesh left me. I met 
missionaries who had worked in Africa, and began to learn 
what my new life would be like. I was trained for the work, 
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and all ihc lime I heard Christ calling me (o the heathen. 
But still I had to fight my old self, and it was several months 
before my past lire became a forgotten nightmare. 

As soon as ray (mining was complete I volunteered for 
work in the field, and within two weeks I wsis on my way to 
Mombasa. Must of the (rip I spent in the company of other 
missionaries, learning still more from them, and preparing 
myself inwutdly for my new life. I took a train to Kam|ula, 
in Uganda, and there I was met hy a Mission ear which 
drove me through to the border, and into the Belgian Congo. 
It was a rough trip, taking nearly two weeks, and I had to 
fight a sense of nausea at some of the sights I saw. In one 
village there was a wedding party, a whole line of women 
exposing their breasts in front of the men, with the unfortu¬ 
nate bride in the middle, painted in white, practically naked. 
I was told that she had no choice in the matter, and that 
she would be married to an old man with half a dozen oilier 
wives. It was horrible. None of the people seemed to have 
anything in the way of clothes; even the adults went barefoot, 
and the children,boys and girls alike, were nukrd and playing 
with each other freely. They were festering with sores and 
the villages were filthy. Whenever we stopped wo were sur¬ 
rounded by these creatures, and the sme.ll was so terrible 
I just had to try and hold my breath. They reached out their 
hands, eaten by leprosy, and would have taken hold of mine 
if I had not pulled away. They seemed to have no sense of 
their indecency or of their own unclcanlincss. 

Shortly after crossing into the Congo we entered the forest, 
and for the first time I felt real fear. It was not fear of the 
savages, for I had no cause to worry about my bodily safely. 
I had committed myself in trust to the Lord, and He would 
look after me. I felt fear for another reason, fear for the people 
who lived in the forest, fear of the immensity of the task I had 
undertaken. For the forest was evil. I fell it as soon as I saw it, 
stretching away into the distance, far out of sight. As we 
drove down from the hills it dosed in above us and I could 
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sense (l»r presence orevil all around. It was even on the facri 
of the natives as they came to stare at us from the roadside. 
It was everywhere. On either side of the road the forest was so 
thick that I could srr t»0 more than the very edge; l>ryond 
that it wis dark ami impend ralilc. The trees were so high 
that the only time we cmiid really nee the sky was when we 
came to a village, where the forest had been cut down hy the 
natives for (heir plantations. 

I made up my mind that I would make it my work to 
bring the heathen out of the forest, to give I hem sunlight, to 
show them how to live in (ind's open world, to leach them 
to abandon this darkness, and l look courage from iny resolu¬ 
tion and gloried in (rod nidi lime we came to a clearing 
when: I could set: the sky and the sun. 

When wc finally reached the Mission station 1 was shocked 
to find that it looked no different from (he native compounds 
all around. It sal in a small clearing, with the forest close 
behind, not more than a stone's throw. 'Flic buildings looked 
exactly like native huts; mud walls aud the roofs thatched 
with leaves and sticks. Of course I was prrparrd fur hard¬ 
ship, and it was not the prospect of discomfort that upset me, 
it was rather dial I felt wc should be setting an example to 
the natives, showing them how they should be living, not 
ourselves living like them. 

The head of the Mission at that lime was an old man, and 
he told one of his servants to show me my house. Like the 
others it had mud walls and a leaf roof, but I was surprised 
on going inside to find how clean and cool it was. It was 
simply furnished, and although the curtains and bedding all 
had a smell of mould about them I was almost trapped into 
acceptance. I did not want anything more, my own tastes 
were simple and this was better than anything I had ever 
had at home. But I had been warned how easy it was to ac¬ 
cept the ways of the heathens and fail to set them an example 
in all matters. I had been taught that in everything I did 
I must set an example. After I had washed, as best as I could 
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with a single bowl of cold water, I went back in ihc main 
building and talked with the Reverend I-rwi*. I spoke my 
mind freely, and hr explained the difficulties of making any 
more claWate aiTangrinenls for washing and toilet facilities. 
He agreed that we should set the natives a good example in 
these matters, as in others, but he pointed out that until he 
had come thry had not even used the outside privies that 
most native comjxninds now ItoaMrd, they had merely re¬ 
lieved themselves in the forest, like annuals. 

I had a great deal (n learn, and my impatience and in¬ 
tolerance lessened as my understanding grew. I thought that 
it would be largely a matter of showing the natives a belter 
way of life, and that with that example, they would readily 
come to accept the Ixjrd. Hut I quickly learned that the 
heathen superstitions and savage customs were deeply em¬ 
bedded in centuries of darkness and ignorance. The dead 
were condemned to everlasting damnation, but the living 
were there to be saved, and I knew that every death of an un¬ 
converted heathen from now on would lx* on my conscience. 
Yet they were blinded by the evil all around them, and by 
the teachings of men like Maiungi. Ax I began my work of 
teaching the Gospel of Clirisi I found myself up nguinsl a 
blank wall, as impenetrable as the forest itself. I sot every 
example I could, living simply, worshipping publicly, but 
all to no effect, so it seemed. Even Matungi would listen, 
politely enough, but with no understanding. And when I had 
finished he, like the others, would go away and continue in 
his old ways jmt as before. 

After about a year, when I was more familiar with the 
language and did not have always to use interpreters, I asked 
for permission to visit some of the neighbouring villages and 
bring them the Gospel. The Reverend Lewis gave me 
Amboko, whom we had just made one of our catechists, and 
I took two servants to help with setting up camp or whatever 
might be necessary in that way as well as for cooking and 
washing clothes. I was away for three months, and in that 
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time I saw more evil than I had ever thought possible. Most 
of the time I had to sleep in a native hut, because Amboko 
told me it would be unsafe outside in a tent. The huts were 
not, as I had imagined, like those in which we lived at the 
Mission, except from the outside. They had no windows, and 
were pitch black inside, even at midday. They were filled 
with spiders and licr, and although T always had my hut 
cleaned out ami thoroughly disinfected 1 never managed to 
get rid of the smell, and after a few days ihr inserts would 
crawl back again. 

liut that was not what worried me so much as the life of 
the people. I had never lielieved that the fora* ofSatuu could 
pervert God’s creatures so utterly. The men and women were 
immoral in every way. They slept with each other IhTo re 
they were married, they took more than one wife, and they 
practised all sorts of heathen rites on each other. God knows 
how terrible they were; I could never bring myself to watch 
them. All I saw were some of their dances, which like their 
whole lives were (Hied with a sexual lust they gratified openly 
in front of the children, encouraging them to imitate their 
vile actions, without the slightest thought for God. 

Yet when I began to teach them they merely responded 
that this was their way, and that I did not understand it. 
I read them the Word of God to show them that He Himself 
taught that these things were evil, but they were blind even 
to the Gospel. I kept my faith, however, and every day I would 
stand out in the open, with Amboko and my (wo servants, 
and hold prayers. I prayed for the heathen that they might 
see the light that I was offering them for Christ, and I found 
some peace in the thought that my prayers would not go 
unheard. But at the end of three months I knew I had made 
not a single convert. There were those who would listen, and 
who would agree that it was bad to steal, and bad to kill, and 
bad to sleep with other men’s wives, but they still refused to 
accept Christ as their Saviour. 

It was when I returned to the Mission from that trip that 
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I realized that this was something else (hat I would have to 
resign myself to, and that I would have to carry the burden 
of these people’s sins all my life, for failing to save them. But 
I also realized that it was in part my own youthful enthusiasm 
diat had led tnr away too hist. The Heverrnd Lewi* had 
known what would happen, but he also knew 1 would have 
to learn the lesson myself. I Intel sent the light so dearly, and 
heard His voice calling me, I could not understand why 
others could uni come to Ix'lirvr, just us I did. 1 fell there 
was only one thing to do, und that was to Itegin with the 
children, and hope that through them 1 might hr able to 
reach their pan-ills. 

I did not gel the chance right away, as the Reverend J<cwis 
looked after the Mission School himself. But after 1 had been 
at the Mission for several years lie decided to go home on 
long leave, and I look charge, with Amboko as my right- 
hand man. He was a gift, I thought then, from God Himself. 
He had tittle influence with the adults, but lie could do almost 
anything with the children. Within a few weeks of the 
Reverend Lewis’ departure the school had nearly twice the 
number of children, and although they come mainly because 
of the meals we gave them, and sometimes food to take home 
to their parents, I knew we were doing the right thing. At 
least we had them there, and we could talk to them and 
teach them the way of the Lord. They heard the Lord's word 
day after day, and with Amboko’s help they soon learned 
the catechism. I began to teach them to sing the songs I had 
mysclflearncd back at the Mission headquarters, and I hoped 
that one day I would be able to have a band. I wrote to the 
Reverend Lewis to ask him to bring back some musical 
instruments with him for this purpose, but before my letter 
reached him he had died of a heart attack. I was appointed 
head of the Mission, and was told that as soon as possible 
I would be sent an assistant. Meanwhile I had to carry on by 
myself. 

Those were lonely days, without anyone to talk to in a 
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Civilized Longue, Headquarters refused my request For insli'U- 
ments, iaying they had, little enough money LO Support ihrir 
own bands. I fgk that our need WHS greater, but Lllem was 
nothing I could do. I began to realize tint I vm realty on 
my own when, after my evening mol was fiuislierl, I sat by 
mysrlFoLi the veranda of suy hut, looking at the stum. Tin 
RjcVCHiJlll F.i-w is and I had talked nf u mny E li i m such 
times, anti llimijgh we did not always ugnv ha hud kvn ii 
firm comfort Eu lur, Several limn* 1 Ertre.1 Lo lalk in Amhnko, 
but as soon as (hr (lay w,ii over hr Manned lo want lo go 
bark lo his (busily, m though our work ended JU nightfall. III 
any ease hr was d:;! i :t:J I to lath to, and 1 was a ha id of Hying 
lo discuss the J Slide widi him ns Ids understanding wits limited. 
Several Limes 1 caught Inin misinterpreting tin; Word, and 
once he even argued with me in front of the children that his 
interpretation wag as good as, mine. After dint F never foil 
I etude! quite irtisL him as I had done, and I began to wonder 
if I bad not already misled him Loo much. 

I found an excuse (o take him olTschool work, so he was 
not so much in eonLnet with the children. They Loo imd 
grown less respectful, and I realized that 1 had been LOO lax. 
I took over oil Lhc teaching myself, and set Am boko lo work 
hi charge of it building project [ had had iu mind for some 
while, I had thought U would keep me occupied and give 
me something LO Lllink about instead Of always Lurning nty 
thoughts home. More and more I found mysdf wondering 
what was going on at home, but I had no one to write to 
there except the Mission, as my own family sLtEi refused to 
accept Christ as their Saviour. So during the daytime I 
taught at the school, and in the late afternoons l inspected 
the clearing work that had been done. 

It Was wonderful to see the forest Coming down on all 
sides, I could fed the power of Satan receding as every tree 
fell,. In a matter of monthi we had about ten acr« cleared 
completely, and Cod's sunshine lit On the land for the first 
time. In the evenings 1 worked on my plans Ibr the buildings. 
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I wanted them lo be as different from die heathen huts as 
possible, but Amboko put up an objection lo almost every 
plan I made. He did not even like cutting down the forest; 
he said it would bring misfortune, unless we were going to 
use the ground for plantations. But I wanted the plantations 
lo be outside the Mission compound. He said we should leave 
at least sonic trees standing for shade, and for the protection 
of the soil, and I suppose he was right, but I just fell that 
I wanted every tree down. 

During the beginning or this work I had sent some photo¬ 
graphs back to die headquarters, with a letter explaining wliat 
I was doing, and telling of my ptans for building a modern 
school with a gymnasium, and with playing fields where the 
children could learn healthy sports. They published the letter, 
and also my subsequent letters showing how progress was 
being made. Before long my prayers were answered and 
money began lo come in from all sides. With this money 
I was able to buy bricks from Matadi, and later tiles, and 
I was able to give employment to the parents of my school 
children in the cutting of lumber. Within two years I had six 
new brick buildings, including a new house for myself, a 
school building, an assembly building, a kitchen, and two 
dormitories, one for boys and one for girls. At this point my 
assistant arrived, and was able to help me finish die project. 

He had a young wife with him, and although I had not 
been happy about this when I first heard of it, at least I could 
now offer them decent living quarters. They moved into the 
house I had built for myself, and for the lime I lived in an 
office in the assembly building. They soon took lo the work, 
and I found the woman to be as devoted a Christian as her 
husband. In six months I felt able lo leave them in charge 
while I went back home for my first leave. I did not go 
because I needed any rest; on the contrary I was more filled 
with energy than ever. But I felt that I could raise still further 
interest, and headquarters arranged a lecture tour for me. 
I prayed that it would be a success, and once more my prayers 
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were answered. After a year I returned to Africa with more 
helpers, including the woman who is now my wife. 

The Mission grew and flourished, our school was full, and 
we were always able to employ a number of the parents for 
the upkeep of the buildings and the grounds. We tried to 
make gardens and fill them with flowers, but lhi 7 soon 
withered and died. ’Hit* baked earth made ndniimbh: tennis 
courts, (hough, and this became a welcome relaxation for the 
sla/T. I knew (hat I was living well, probably in Tar greater 
comfort than I could ever have afforded at home. Hut I felt 
this wns deserved, and even needed if I was to keep on with 
the work, which increased every day. We now hud a hospital 
as well as the school. And it was good to be able to relax and 
forget for a while that one was in Africa, surrounded by 
heathens. I had tried to make friends with them, but that 
was impossible, and it always will be, at least for many years 
to come. Also 1 began to find just how little I could trust 
them. 

In all sorts of ways they seemed deliberately to try and 
upset my plans, to cause annoyances and difficulties. Par¬ 
ticularly Atnboko, who once had been our most trusted 
catechist. In the kitchens they used to give away food with¬ 
out my permission, to all their friends and relatives. When 
I chided them they asked me if I had not taught them to 
share whatever they had, that more would always be given 
them by the Lord. Our building supplies disappeared in spile 
of being kept under lock and key. The books and pcncili 
we bought for our children were to be found on sale in 
markets many miles away. Servants would take holidays with¬ 
out permission, and even when they were at work they were 
incurably lazy and could not be trusted to do anything. 

I found I had to check to see that every little thing I had 
ordered to be done had actually been done. And above all, 
although every single person on the station was a Christian— 
it was a condition of employment—I had to threaten to fine 
them if they did not come to church. 
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It all began to get on my wives, and I asked myself if this 
was really what the I/ord had called me to do. I knew that 
it was not. I talked it over with my wife and we both decided 
to spend several years in the villages around us. It had always 
been my ambition to convert Mnlungi, (hough I knew it to 
be hopeless, and we made Ndolu one of our chief objectives. 
But the capita, Musoudi, who should have bent our strength, 
was a renegade and hud abandoned his faith. Mulnngi 
offered help, hut it was in an allrmpt to deceive us, and we 
had to sci up our headquarters at a government rest house a 
few miles away. I brought Amboko with us, because I felt 
that I had perhaps not shown enough trust and faith myself, 
and he seemed anxious to be of help. We took only three 
others to help with the housework and cooking, and to help 
my wife with her medical work. 

There were several men at Ndola who had been converted 
to Christianity, but they came from distant villages and 
belonged to different fuiths. I felt it was better to have noth¬ 
ing to do with them, although they were welcome to attend 
my church services if they wanted to. But they never did, 
not once. There was only one who belonged to us; he had 
been one of the Reverend Lewis’ first converts, a man named 
Isaaka, who had a young son, Ibrahimo. He was a good 
Christian, and regularly attended my church; but he never 
brought his wife, and seldom his son. He said dial his wife 
refused to become a Christian, and his son, although he had 
been baptized, did not want to come. This was bad enough, 
but when I tried to get Masoudi to exert his influence he 
said he could do nothing, it was a matter for Matungi, the 
witch doctor. 

It seemed that Matungi was about to have one of his 
heathen initiations that come about once every three years, 
and that he wanted Ibrahimo to enter. In tills initiation the 
boys are cruelly circumcised and taught all manner of evil 
practices, including the act of sex I could not allow it, and 
although Ibrahimo protested that he wanted to join the 
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initiation I knew that it was merely the devil speaking in 
his mouth, and I persuaded Isaaka to take him back to my 
Mission hospital and have him circumcised there. I went to 
Ndola and called all the villagers together, including Ma- 
tungi, and told them what 1 had done. I told them that 
Ibrahimo was a Christian, and could not takr part in their 
heathen rites. 1 also told them that it was not necessarily our 
custom to circumcise, that I had not been circumcised my¬ 
self, lmt as it wax so iin|tor(uul to (hem I had arranged to 
have Ibrahimo circumcised at the hospital. 

I still do not see what more. I could have done; it was more 
than I wanted to do, for circumc ision at the ngr of eleven or 
twelve is a cruel thing even under the best conditions. But 
I was afraid that if I did not do it, sooner or later Matungi 
would gel Ibrahimo. I had to avoid that at any cost. But, 
instead of understanding, the villagers, led by Matungi, said 
dial I had done an evil thing. For a while I thought they 
were going to attack me, but I was prepared to die for the 
Lord, and was not afraid. I (old them that what I had done 
was not evil, that it was the work of the Lord, and that I was 
a man of God. At this, Matungi, with a blasphemy I hate to 
repeat, said in a loud voice, ‘I too am a man of God.' 

Matungi turned the hearts of ail the villagers away from 
me. When Isaaka and his son returned, some months later, 
Matungi ordered his followers not to talk to them; even the 
children refused to talk to Ibrahimo. And now, whenever 
I tried to talk to anyone in the village they just laughed at 
me, and laughed at the Word of God. And that was not all. 
There was only one person in whom I could confide. I needed 
help, I needed desperately to know where I had gone wrong, 
how I could reach these heathen and save them from damna¬ 
tion. I could not talk to my wife; her work was mainly in 
the hospital, and she did not understand these things. The 
only person was Amboko. I turned to Amboko, and once 
more gave him my trust, and told him of my need. He tried 
to avoid me, as he had been doing for some time, but I 
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ordered him to come to the guest house one evening and we 
sal together on the veranda. 

I felt that this is what I should have done more often; 
I had learned so much from the Reverend Lewis in this way, 
could not Amboko learn from ntr in the same way? I confided 
in him, and asked him why it was that I could not win the 
respect of Matungi and the people of Ndola, why they would 
not listen to the Word or Clod. lie remained stubbornly 
silent, and I was suddenly filled with a dreadful loathing for 
him. I fell dial old presence of evil suddenly welling up all 
around me until I wanted to cry out. It was as though the 
forest had suddenly grown right back over my life, and was 
crushing me beneath it. Amboko stood up and asked me if 
it was true that I had not been circumcised. When I answered 
yes, he spat at me, his filthy spittle clinging to my dollies as 
I stood numb with shock, and said, 'llial is what we think 
of the undrcumciscd.’ 

Perhaps it was a humiliation I needed. My wife and I 
returned to our Mission the next day, and I fdl a great relief 
come over me as I saw once agniu those dean, Christian 
faces and those clean Christian buildings. I gathered the slafT 
all together and we prayed for Amboko’s soul. 

I never saw him again, though I was told that he had gone 
back to his own village, and had complctdy renounced his 
Christian faith. But I have not forgotten him, and he serves 
as a lesson for us that the devil is all around us, even among 
those whom we think are our own. Every Sunday when I 
preach in church I look down on that sea of smiling black 
faces and wonder how many Ambokos there are among them. 
I wonder how many of them arc there merely because we 
feed them and clothe them and give them an education and 
keep them healthy. 

As far as possible 1 try to keep the children from their 
parents, because I know that we can trust none of the older 
ones. If we are to save the children at all we must give them 
every chance to grow up among true Christians, even if it 
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means parting them from their heathen families. Perhaps the 
older ones cannot be blamed too harshly; they have grown 
up from infancy in an atmosphere of evil, they do not know 
any different, they arc too old to learn. But 1 know that my 
job is to bring the Word to these childtrn, to tnakt them 
understand. If they ignore the Word they deserve to lie 
damned. I have given my life to bring them salvation. I 
thought I could bring them a new way of life as well, show 
them how to live like us. Hut they continue to live in their 
filth. If you put windows in thrir huts they block them up; 
they prefer to defecate in the forest rather than in the latrines 
we have built for them; I now knmv that almost every boy 
either has attended or will attend the initiation school and 
be circumcised according to their ungodly rites, and I know 
that there arc many things that I do not know about. All I can 
say is that the Lord called me here to spread his Word. If 
I have failed to bring many truly to Christ, at least I have 
shown them the way and given them the Word. If they choose 
to reject it, their blood is not on my bauds but on theirs, and 
on the hands of the Evil One who is in them all." 
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The Taught 

T im story of the Reverend Henry Sprurr that has just 
been given is not intended to be representative. Il was 
told lo me in a mood chat fluctuated Irtwrrn anger aiul 
despair. And it is specific tn the village of Ndnla. I have mrl 
missionaries, none of litem qnitr like 1 Iritry Spence, but many 
of them sharing both his anger attd his despair, and many of 
them taking refuge in a fur more bitter self-righteousness 
. than his. The point is that the feelings of the Africans with 

whom they come in contact me generally reciprocal. 

There was a Catholic priest, an Italian, who had lived in 
the same forest area as Spence for over a quarter of a century. 
He was dedicated lo the betterment of mankind, and it 
seemed to me, though perhnps Father I-ongo would not agree, 
that he was more concerned with this goal than he was with 
the baptism of converts. At this mission, in the village of 
Nduyc, it was almost impossible to tell who was Christian 
and who was not. Muslims, Pagans and Christians alike 
joined together in a labour of love—the building of a new 
Mission church. At the consecration, one Ascension Day, as 
Father Longo was saying the Mass, a host of pagan Pygmies 
came in from the forest, bearing gifls of forest (lowers and 
leaves and fruits, and danced into the church to make their 
offering. Then they stood at the back of the church, chatter¬ 
ing happily, until the Mass was over, when they danced their 
t heathen way back to their heathen forest, full of love and 

gratitude lo Father Longo for the love and kindness he had 
shown them over the years. In return for the respect he had 
shown for their ways they gave him their respect, and although 
none of these Pygmy men and women were converts, they 
had learned what Father Longo had come to teach them. 
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There was a Calvinist minister at Bangui, sent there to try 
to establish some kind ofliaison between the various Protest¬ 
ant churches in the French Congo. It was at Bangui that the 
two Baptist churches were not on speaking terms. The 
Reverend Chaptal was considered odd because he welcomed 
anyone into his church, and was thought subversive because 
he preached that there is one Chid, and Jill of us, Christian 
or otherwise, arc striving towards the same goal, estch in our 
own way, all equally loved hy that one God. Further, the 
Reverend Chapta! was an example orcvrrylhing lie preached. 
As a result, in this modem city, his home and his church 
became a symbol, among a confused and jx.ilideally unhappy 
community, of a higher truth and goodness. 

Bui there arc the others who arc more interested in them¬ 
selves and in their own ideas than they arc in mankind. They 
arc as unable as they arc unwilling to sec anything except 
what they want to see, and they bring only unhappiness and 
disillusionment, scepticism and bitterness. They give their 
respect, in so far as they give il at all, only to their follow 
believers; for the rest of mankind, llic vast majority bom 
into other beliefs, these missionaries feel varying emotions 
from non-interest to consuming haired. 

Laymen equally teach by their example, and the nature 
of the African’s acceptance of our western world is markedly 
different in urban and rural communities. In the town the 
outer acceptance is all that counts, and that is easy enough 
to assume. The western pattern of life is already established, 
and the adoption of Christianity falls as naturally into place 
as does the custom of being seen in church every Sunday. 
The traditionalist or extremist who docs not assume this 
symbol of sophistication stands out prominently, but among 
all town dwellers lies the basic unity of scepticism and spirit¬ 
ual emptiness. In the village, however, the important factor 
is inner acceptance. Outwardly it would be difficult to tell a 
Christian from a pagan, but the two arc divided by the un¬ 
bridgeable gulf between their beliefs. 
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In the towns there is virtually no belief, only a way of life 
that the majority accept. There is no belief because in being 
forced to abandon traditional beliefs, in being taught scep¬ 
ticism, even shame, for tribal ways, the African has learned 
to be equally sceptical of western beliefs and ways. He behaves 
as he dnes because of convenience or from expediency. Values 
disintegrate Isccausc the old value*, which were not so very 
different from our own, were bused on tribal lore that is now 
considered, by the sophist[rated African, to be part of his 
regrettable savage push The ‘new’ values find no bedrock 
of belief on which they mil establish themselves, and arc not 
assumed with the rest of the trappings of western civilization. 
The result is a terrible degeneration, a lack of morality dial 
was never known before. Vice of every kind is practised with¬ 
out shame, because this is what the urban Africans have 
learned from their teachers. 

Theft is an accepted corollary of urban life; prostitution, 
male and female, arc accepted ways of earning a living; there 
is no shame in being the boy-lover or the mistress of a white 
man, rather it is a sign of success in this new world. The rural 
African coming into this kind of society may feel shame, but 
not those who arc born into it. And even the rural African, 
if he stays long enough, loses his sense of shame because he 
quickly discovers that here he is no longer a member of a 
family, even of a tribe; that his neighbour is not bound by 
the same beliefs that bind him, and so cannot be relied on to 
behave as a reasonable man. The only sensible and safe thing 
to do is to mistrust one’s neighbour, to think for oneself alone, 
to have no consideration for others. This comes all the more 
easily because of the curious ways in which ‘national’ boun¬ 
daries were drawn by the colonial powers, and the resultant 
influx of people of many different tribes into any one urban 
centre. 

Nairobi may not be much more vice-ridden than any other 
large diy, but vice is all the more noticeable there because 
of the sham respectability that hangs like a pall of white 
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hypocrisy over its wide clean avenues, The while community 
keeps its vice to itwlf in its segregated bars and hotels and 
clubs* and ill is LkIliccs jin Olid frust ml in tl in the African 
Wllcn ll Europe.m decide* 10 desegregate his vice life. It is 
easy enough to do so, and nmund Queen's Hotel you only 
have to look sit tnif tif line- Africans, nude nr female, lounging 
around, In have ihi-lll tfJjnw yrnj. njid pdilfly lireht you in 
sonui secluded corner, This happened in mo when I looked 
a link ino hard :n a me i mii k.dile African liujiersiniPLLinii urn 
beatnik, leaning up ngnimt a parked car. llr was ahum 
seventeen yean old] tllfsiietl inpiUI* and Llll ill-filling sweater. 
His ha ir had nol boon cut or tombed leu 1 woks by (he took 
ofit* and Impose was one of unwodu'd abandon. He relLimed 
stare fcr Stare, then slowly ambled after me, keeping a respect- 
Tut distance, Hopping whenever I did, only coming closer 
when I finally sat down On a bench ill Ml apparently un- 
segregnLed memorial garden. 

William Introduced his untidy self with greaL courtesy, and 
immediately asked me my name, util tonality, place of birth 
and residence, and whullicr or opt I was a missionary. He 
then asked me wiiitL I would like, SnyJrtg he icon hi be glad 
la get it for me. I Said I was only staying a lew days and 
wanted noLhing in particular, at which lie said he would 
give me a special low price and I could meet him after dark. 
If I had a car with a large back sent; that would be. con¬ 
venient, became he did noL like biking while men to the 
native quarter of town, and presumably I would not want 
to take him to my room in (he hotel. T agreed with him on 
the last two counts, and said I did not have el car. 'Well, 
that’s a Li right, 3 he said, Vc can go over there. 3 He indicated 
the centre of the large parklike area* overgrown in places 
with tall grass and shrubs, interlaced with foul-smelling 
ditches of slimy black water. He continued to say that he 
would like to have given me a still better rate, as 1 was a 
stranger and not a missionary, but lie had to go to court 
the next day and needed some money to pay a fine. He 
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showed me the summons, assuming that I would not believe 
him. 

William was n friendly soul, and was easily provoked into 
talking. He tsilkcd for about two hours, during which passers- 
by discreetly led us in seclusion. He said that he had been 
bom in Nairobi, hut that his parents had since gone back 
to the country. He s]x>kc of them with scorn for being tra¬ 
ditionalists, and used (he Swahili word best translated as 
'savages'. He said that they would have nothing to do with 
him because of the way he lived. ‘But what is wrong with 
it?’ he asked. 'It is what wr all do, nn<l it is expected of tts. 
You taught it to us, so it must l>c good. All my friends here 
do the same thing it gets very dull, but we make good 
money, and sometimes it is fun. Hut never with you Engtish. 
You arc so frigid, and all you ever want is a little excitement, 
usually when you are drunk, perhaps for a bet. When that 
happens we try to see to it that you get one of die boys with 
diseases. But some of the foreigners who come here to visit, 
they are much better. They arc not so fussy, and they take 
us to their hotel or to their house and give us a good time as 
well as plenty of money. That is the other thing I cannot 
understand about your people who live here. They live among 
us, they like to sleep with us, but they always seem so 
ashamed. Among each other they sleep freely with anyone 
they want to and even talk and joke about it, but they hide 
us as though we were something dirty. I had one like that last 
night. He owns a big farm, and he comes in to Nairobi every 
now and again to get away from his wife. I don't like him 
but he pays well and I have had him several dmes. But Iasi 
night he was even more ridiculous than ever. We always 
arrange to meet after dark, because he doesn’t like being seen 
talking to Africans, and yesterday he arranged to meet me at 
our ujual spot by those bushes over there. He kept me waiting 
a long rime, and I was annoyed with him, because I had 
other things to do. When he came he said he was in a hurry 
and we had to be quick. I took his money first, as I always do, 
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and gave him what he wanted. It took me about thirty 
seconds. And before he had time to pull back his trousers I 
pushed him into the ditch and left him splashing in the dirt. 
I wonder how he explained that when he got back to his 
nice while hotel to change, because only Africans use that 
park.’ 

William smiled with pleasure at the thought. Evidently 
the only reason he could see for the white settlers* showing 
such caution in their dealings with African lx»y> and girls 
was because of their colour; it had nothing to do with the 
immorality involved. William laughed outright at the lullcr 
thought. ‘Go to any of the burs,' he told me, 'and you can 
gel whatever you want —while—for free. They would take 
you to their hotel, or to their home; they would walk around 
with you openly and show you off to all their friends. But for 
us it is the smelly park. Even the missionaries won't take us 
to their homes. Thai is why I never sleep with a missionary, 
because they say one thing with their mouths and do another 
with their bodies. We know the other while men don't like 
us. And I never lake a while man to my home. They have 
made us live there, in those broken-down shacks, and they 
say, ‘There, black man, that is your home—you live there 
and we shall live here, in the comfortable hotels and fine 
big houses.” So I think of my shack as being mine, and no 
white man or woman has ever set fool inside my door. I keep 
it clean.' 

Only at this point did William really srem bitter. For the 
rest of the two hours he talked openly and frankly. To him 
there was nothing abnormal about what he was doing, it was 
an accepted part of Nairobi life. The only emotions he had 
about it were his resentment of the settlers who insisted on 
clandestine meetings by night, lest they be accused of being 
‘nigger lovers', and his consuming hatred of all missionaries. 
The latter hatred was almost matched by his hatred for 
traditionalists, including his parents. For William had been 
to the Mission School, and had been taught that his parentt 
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were savages. It was too late when he discovered that the 
missionaries also were savages. 

As the street lamps came on he smiled hopefully and asked 
me again if lie couldn’t do anything for me, and reduced his 
price a furl her len shillings. He even offered to get me a girl, 
though he did not seem to think that this was the right thing 
to do. ... I said no, gave him his summons money, and 
embarrassed him by walking back towards the Queen's Hotel 
with him. 

William was a good, thoroughgoing atheist, consciously 
rejecting both tribal beliefs and the new, Christian beliefs, 
because he could not reconcile them with the reality of life. 
He lived a life that was amoral rudicr than immoral—in his 
world morality was another word for hypocrisy. But on die far 
side of Africa, in Accra, I met a young girl, in a similar 
profession to William’s, but who seemed to be at least a 
nominal Christian, judging by the large crucifix hung around 
her pretty neck. 

Ruth, like William, had absolutely no sense of shame. She 
did what was expected of her in the new world in which she 
had grown up. She lived with her parents, who were ap¬ 
parently completely uninterested so long as their daughter 
kept out of trouble and could afford to pay her share of the 
family expenses. But she did not have to face the same kind 
of frustrations as William, because in Accra relationships be¬ 
tween white and black were almost completely free. Her pro¬ 
fession did not demand of her the necessity for gelling her 
clothes dirty in the middle of a clump of bushes. Whatever 
the colour of her clients she could go with them freely to 
hotels, bars, night clubs or to their homes. Where William 
had been cynical, she was tolerant; where he was filled with 
hate, she was just simply not interested. The church she went 
to every Sunday was, admittedly, an all-African church, but 
she would not be turned out of the white church if she went 
there, she told me. When I asked her what the church thought 
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about her professional activities she seemed surprised that 
I should see any connection. It had nothing to do with the 
church. They accept my money/ she said, ‘and they cer¬ 
tainly know where it comes from. I run not doing anything 
wrong; I run not a thief, I don’t steal married men away 
from their wives and make them live with me just because 
I have their children.' 

Ruth was in every sense a professional. Sin* had thought 
a great deal about her work, she had some pride in it, and 
she had made some sacrifices for it. 1 used to see quite a lot 
of her because hrr headquarters was a lwr where I used to 
like to drink and dance, and i came to know iter reasonably 
well. She confessed that she had designs on me, lavaiisr, she 
said, it would be so nice to be the mistress of a while man — 
provided he was not marrird. They are so rich. ... I asked 
why did she not gel married if she was so particular about 
bachelors. She was not so fond of her profession (hat she 
would not have been aide to give it up. Rut somehow mar¬ 
riage did not enter into her scheme of things. Even in Accra 
marriage between white and black was not countenanced 
with equanimity by either side, but there was nothing wrong 
with a while man’s having a black mistress. And ax Ruth 
said, from the black girl’s point of view every while man was 
rich. 

Ruth visualized herself not as living in sin, but rather as 
living an honourable life with the man of her choice. She 
was very quick to point out that she had no use for the local 
brothels. They wn sinful, she said. She spoke of them with 
real disgust, because there a girl docs not have any choice in 
the matter, and what Ruth wanted, os well as money, was 
love. It was really very charming listening to this beautiful, 
mission-educated young girl talking with enthusiasm about 
her religion and all that it had to say about love and brother¬ 
hood, and equating those teachings with her life, justifying 
the one by the other with the logic of a grasshopper. Ruth 
was not one to parade in a brothel to be picked out by anyone 
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that happened (o like her look*. She was every hit a woman, 
and she chose her men—unless she needed money very badly 
and could noi afford to be choosy. 

I asked her if she had any children, and she said no, she 
had not been able to save enough yet. But she wanted children 
badly, white men’s children, whether she was the mistress of 
their father or not. They were a completely separate need in 
her life, and they had to Ik pail wiiitc, not for the financial 
reasons that to some nctent, at least, ruled her heart, but 
because of the rnoimom prestige she envisaged. She saw 
hcrsclfscnditig her half-white children to school, talcing diem 
to church. She saw herself as tlic elderly mother of young 
mulatto men and women who themselves would have mar¬ 
ried either other mulallocs or full whiles ... as the grand¬ 
mother of neatly pure whites. And this world of make-believe 
was filled with an undeniably real love. It wn* partly the 
mystical love and brotherhood lhal she heard so much about 
in church, but had met so little in practice, and it was partly 
her traditional need, ax an African woman, for a family. 

In contrast to William, there was no hate in Ruth's life. 
In Accra the two worlds had enjoyed a much longer time 
in which they were able to gel used to each other’s idio¬ 
syncrasies. In Ruth’s church, for instance, drums were beaten 
and a mild form of dancing was permitted as an expression 
of religious fervour. The Mission School to which Ruth had 
gone as a child had baptized her at the age of fourteen or so, 
and then lost interest in her. Baptism seemed to be the gradua¬ 
tion ceremony after which all connection was broken. The 
crucifix that Ruth wore was something in the nature of an 
old school tie. She had been taught how to read and write, 
she had been sprinkled with water as a symbol of her scholarly 
success, and that was all. Unlike William, she had not been 
weaned away from her parents, who were still not baptized, 
and she was not, again unlike William, ashamed of them. 
There was no difference between them, except in the status 
proudly proclaimed by the pendant hung around her neck, 
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I tried to talk to Ruth about her Church and her religion, 
but site was plainly bored. Church was a place to go to on 
Sunday because everyone did it. Church had nothing to do 
with the Mission, which was where children were taught to 
read and write, where you could occasionally get money or 
free medical treatment. And as for belief, what did I expect? 

Of course she believed, as she had always believed, that after 
death she would go to join her ancestors. Wlmt did all this 
have to do with whether or not she was to become, my 
mistress? 

When Ruth finally understood that I was leaving, and 
would not be able to take her with me, she was sorry. In a 
way so was I, because I think that as a mistress she would 
have been as faithful ns any wife. 

At Stanleyville, in the heart of the then Belgian Congo, a 
Protestant Mission was disinclined to have me as a visitor, 1 

paying or otherwise. It was even disinclined to discuss its 
work because I was the wrong kind of Protestant. But the 
Catholic Mission was most hospitable. They warned me, 
however, to keep everything locked up. My first day there a 
pen was stolen—it was not a particularly valuable one, but 
it had been a good firiend and I was sorry to see it go. I did 
not bother to say anything, feeling that it was my own fault 
for having left it lying around. 

A few days later I was silting on the stone wall that runs 
along the riverside promenade, looking across the huge Congo 
river to the ‘native’ town on the for side. There arc ferries 
that run across almost continually, bringing workers to and 
from the city. I often used to sit there watching the ferryboat 
filling up with an overload of brightly clad, joking, jostling 
Africans, eager to get away from the white city and back to 
their own world on the far side of the river. There were 
native quarters on the outskirts of the city too, but they were ; 

drab and sordid, and much leu full of life. Perhaps the villages 
on the distant shore were drab as well; I never went there, 
preferring to imagine that there was at least that one splash 
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of brightness in the otherwise miserable surrounding, Eveji 
for Lhc Europenns SlafileyviUc can hardly be gaid to be a. 
bcauufLit city* and the lew Cirlttrcsof CuLcrtiiinmcnt that made 
it al all bearable were strictly reserved for whiles. But across 
the water, gleaming in the wliinuital light ofLhe setLinj* gun, 
the banks were green With grata anil trees, and Lhc bsmLloads 
of Africans going home after a tbyb work filled the river 
with sang and laughter. 

Usually I was ignored as the crowd surged towards the 
/Inaling piers, carrying loads ou their heads or bicycles on 
tlif-ir shoulders, leaping down tike sLepS and jumping on [d 
a ferry us it pulled out, eager not to waste a precious mi nine 
in getting back Lg die warhl Lhey knew and loved. But tills 
particular evening a boy about fourteen yean old came and 
sat down beside me, and by way of introduction banded me 
my pen. He said that his Friend Andrd had stolen it, but had 
been persuaded (o give it back when he heard Lhnt I was a 
friend of Chief Kaefrui, of his tribe. 

At first the boy, whose name was Antoine, made no apo- 
fogy , except in so far as I had been misLaken for an ordinary 
while man who did r.QL have any African friends, and who 
was Lhanefoirc fair game. He asked me about K.aclmi and 
about the people to the cast of Stanleyville, and wist fully 
said that he wished be could travel bin he spent ali his life 
in the city, and with the high cost of living and Lite heavy 
taxes he was unable to save enough Jo go away, He (hen 
reverted to the matter gf the theft and said thsL he hoped I 
did not mind, and that I would understand IhuL Andre was 
a Christian,, . as (hough ill at might explain 1 he whole thing. 

I assured him I did net mind in the IcasL, and asked him if 
hi was a Christian. 

Antoine gave a vehement sliakc of Ills head and said ccr- 
iainly not, but he had beets baptized and he worked at (he 
Minion because he got a good education that way, was paid 
reasonably' well and was not expected to work day and night. 
The only other possibility for him would have been a job as 
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a houscboy, and be had too much pride for that. He went 
on to say that he would not steal himself, least of all from a 
guest, but the while men nil sink fioin each olher and from 
the Africans and many Africans followed their ways. 'That is 
why I live with my parents over there,' hr said, pointing 
across the river. 'We an* nol savages llu-tc, and we do nol 
steal.’ 

He wcut on in admit that occasionally he did take a little 
food from the Mission kitchen to tiring home to his parents, 
because they wen* poor and they refused to come into 
Stanleyville to work. After all, the Mission had so much food 
and always taught that earthly |X>ssessions should l>c shared, 
so it was hardly stealing. 'Hut if 1 was caught,' lie said, 
‘I would first be beaten and then handed over to the police 
like a criminal. I have seen the reverend fathers stub their 
cigars out in the food left on their plates so we shall not be 
able to cal it or lake it home. They arc a heartless people, 
and think only of themselves. I shall never be a Christian.' 
Little by little it came out, the enormous contempt that this 
fourteen-year-old boy had for the Mission, by whom he 
judged all Christians. It was not only that he had to suiTcr 
daily all manner of petty personal indignities, but the in¬ 
dignity foisted on his whole race by these 'men of God' was 
reflected in his young mind. 

‘You have not been here on Sunday yet,’ he said. ‘When 
Sunday comes, go to Mass in the cathedral. There it is, right 
above us, looking across the river. You may find a few white 
men there, standing all by themselves. But go around the 
back, where the road faces into the white man’s city, and 
see for yourself what sort of God these men serve. It is a lie; 
the whole thing. There is not a tiling that they preach with 
their mouths which they believe with their minds and do 
with their bodies. Their whole life is a lie. Some of my friends 
here tell me it is part of a plan to keep us from learning the 
real truth, about them and their God, and I think this must 
be so. They do not want us to know their secret.' 
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On Sunday I went to Mass in the main part of the cathe¬ 
dral, cold and bare, and it was all-African, as Antoine had 
said it would be. Then I wandered round to the far side of 
the Mission where, directly behind the cathedral, there was 
a luxurious, carpeted chapel. The road outside was lined 
with motor cars, tonic of them with African chanJfours idly 
at work will) a polishing rag for waul of anything belter to 
do. Inside, the faithful were at their devotions, in the comfort 
and seclusion ortheit private chapel, uuconlaniiiialcd by the 
presence of as much as nu African acolyte. Liter one of the 
priests blandly explained it to me. ‘Or course we don't be¬ 
lieve in segregation, but Use Africans smell, and while we 
priests arc used to it the congregation is not. It would be 
terribly distracting to them, but of course if anyone ivantt to 
worship with the Africans he is welcome to come to our 
African services.’ 

The funny thing is that many Africans think that Euro¬ 
peans arc the ones who smell. 

Across the forest, several hundred miles from Stanleyville, 
lies another town, Bukavu. This is a tourist resort, set on the 
shores of Lake Kivu in one of the most beautiful parts of all 
Africa. To the north two volcanoes light up the sky at night, 
and to the west the forest mountains rise steeply from the 
water’s edge. Across the lake and to the south the country 
is open, the rolling hills green and lush, dotted with clumps 
of trees and interlaced with sparkling streams—this is the 
pleasant land of Ruanda Urundi, and Bukavu is just a mile 
or two on the Congo side of the border. 

Bukavu itself is an attractive town with an air of a Swiss 
resort about it, and the elegance of its living is (or used to be) 
attested by the restaurants boasting famous Continental chcis. 
A good meal might cost twenty dollars, and the bill was 
brought to you by an imaginatively attired African waiter 
who was probably being paid between one and two dollars 
a week, and considered himself a millionaire because on top 
of that he might earn another dollar or two in tips. But 
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generally gratuities went into a fund, and werr redistributed 
by the manager, who deducted this and that for breakages, 
uniform, laundry, and an item conveniently labelled ‘inci¬ 
dental expenses’. This was to pay police fines when workers 
bud been krpt working past curfew hours and were pul in 
jail for the night on their way home. 

I stayed at one of the fashionable hotels, on the shore of 
the lake, and found that lry far the most agreeable soul 
tlwrc was the burl ruder, a short six-foot Tussi* named 
Francois Rwainasludi. Francois said that the only way he 
could gel the benefit of my gratuities was by drinking 
them, and I ow'd to stand guard while he hid beneath 
the bar nnd swallowed a glass of rum. Eventually he fell 
obliged to return some of these drinks, and invited me out 
for an evening on die town witli other members of die hotel 
slafT. 

We drove in my car through the fashionable quarters of 
town, past all the niglu clubs and theatres, down by a little 
bay, and up into the native quarter. This may not have been 
as elegant as the rest of Bukavu, but it was certainly more 
lively. At about three in the morning we were all thrown out 
of a bar, or at least the others were thrown and I was more 
politely escorted, because of some altercation over my pres¬ 
ence there. Francois and one of the others lived across the 
Congo-Ruanda border, up in the hills, and they asked me if I 
would mind driving them back, as otherwise they would have 
to spend the night in jail, not having a pass from the hotel. 
1 drove them home, passing the border freely because of my 
colour, and so began a long association with this Watussi 
family. The drive up the hillside was steep and rough, and 
I did not feel in any condition to return to Bukavu when 
I finally arrived at Francois’ little house. He invited me in, 
and his wife made up a bed on the floor for me. He asked her 

1 The Tu»i, or Watwsi, are renowned for their great height. 
In fact it is only the Royal Family that are excessively tall; many 
of them arc over seven feet. 
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sister to sleep with me to keep me warm, apologizing for the 
shortage of blankets. 

I came to know Francois and his family well, and spent a 
great deal of lime at their home high up in the hills of 
Ruanda. Il look Francois two hours to walk to work every¬ 
day, and two hours back at night. But it was worth il to him 
just to be rid of die town. Apart from the bars and the dancing 
in the native quarter of Bukavu there was nothing that 
Francois liked alxml the place, lie liked the people still less. 
It was not so much die disparity of income that offended 
him, for he was content enough with his wages, but il was 
the attitude of the hotel owners that their staff should look 
as ‘native* as possible, in order to amuse the tourists. They 
were all forbidden to wear shoes, for one thing, and this upset 
Francis more than anything because he had been taught 
in die Mission School to dress correctly, and this was a direct 
blow to his pride. He was also indignant ul the constant 
difficulty he had with the police at the border. When relum¬ 
ing late at night he was meant to have a pass from the hotel 
manager, but often the manager was loo drunk to sign it, 
or couldn’t be bothered, or lie was in bed with one of the 
guests. Then Francois would be arrested and would have to 
be bailed out the next day, his wages being duly docked. 

Staying with Francois one weekend I realized just how 
deeply his pride was hurt. Up in the hills of Shangugu he was 
on his own land, master of his household, a man gready 
respected by his neighbours because he was always willing 
to share his wealth. His wife was a beautiful Tussi girl, almost 
as tall as Francois, and the proud mother of a three-year-old 
son, Frcdcrico. Their home was a simple one-room hut with 
a tin roof and mud walls, divided inside by a grass screen. 
To them it was a palace because it was theirs, as was the 
land on which it stood. The only sign of Western civilization 
was the road, a thousand feel below, winding along die 
valley floor towards a Catholic mission. The road up past 
their home was just a rough stone track, and Fran$ois joked 
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about preferring it like that because ii slopped any whites 
from using it. ‘Otherwise they would conic and stare at us 
like animals in the zoo,' lie said. 

Even that small evidence of Western civilization Francois 
regretted. He talked continually of his mother's home, three 
days' walk away across the hills, where there were no roads 
and no missions. Hut he felt he could no longer live there. 
He had received a good education at the Mission School, and 
had learned many things. He thought the new way of life 
was good, and it would obviously Ik: wonderful to lx: able 
to live like the whin: men, in big houiws, with ears, and pay 
two months’ wages for a single meal, nr a week’s wages for a 
drink. The Mission where he had been educated had been 
kind to him, and had taught lum well. He thought that the 
doctrine of love was a wonderful thing and was glad that the 
while man had brought un end to the fighting between his 
people and the other tribes. Now they were all friends, and 
could cat and drink together as they had been taught to at 
the Mission. It was only with the while man dial you could 
not be friends, only with him that you could not cal and 
drink ... even in church. 

He did not entirely blame the church for this. He thought 
of it as some political manoeuvre that was forced on die 
church by the government to maintain while supremacy. 
The church said it would like to see an end to all these petty 
differences. The only thing that Francois did blame the 
church for was the enigma of segregated Communion. If die 
bread and the wine were really the flesh and blood of Christ, 
he asked, were they not more powerful than the white man’s 
laws that segregated white from black? Or did the white man 
really think that the African was so dirty that even the flesh 
and blood of Christ would be contaminated? It was some¬ 
thing that he could not understand, so he no longer went to 
church. He still retained his faith in the new way oflife, but 
at the same time he kept himself and his family as far away 
from it as possible. 
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One Sunday morning we sal in the little garden outside 
his home, and looked down into the valley below. There was 
a long line going down the hillside towards the Mission; the 
women clad in flowing yellow and while robes, and the men 
dressed, as Franyois always was, in neat while suits. Francois 
said that a number of them worked Tor the Mission, and 
were even heller paid than hr was. 'Bui what is the good?' 
he asked. Their bellies an: full ;uul tlieir hearts arc empty.’ 
A short distance away, not far Trout the border post, a market 
was being held. Canoes came across the lake, laden with 
bananas and other foods. We could see the crowd milling 
about, men and women half naked us they sweated under 
their loads in the sun, while the seemingly endless procession 
of churchgoers continued to amble by. 

'If only the Christians and the white men could be like 
them,' murmured Fronyois, 'and have their hearts as full of 
love as their mouths; and if only they could be like the 
Christians, and wear proper clothes.’ 
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“j no not think my Hither was u Christian when lie married 
X my mother; I know they married in the way of our own 
people anyway. But he became a Christian More I entered 
my mother’s siontucli, and took the name Isanka. So when 
I was bom, and had shown that I had mine to this world to 
slay, he called me ibrahimo, because it is our custom to 
name our children after their grandfathers. I do not know 
what my grandfather’s name really was, my father never 
speaks of him. 

By becoming a Christian my father won a good job as a 
cook at the Mission. He had to leave because my modicr 
refused to change her ways, and the Mission would not have 
her there living with him, because they said they were not 
married. So they returned to Ndola and I w.is born here and 
have lived here ever since. There arc other Clu'istinns at 
Ndola, but my father has told me that the Mission docs not 
want us to have anything to do with them; they do not Itdicvc 
in the same God. Their leader uses his baraza as a church, 
and has services every Sunday, but we never go; it would be 
a gin. My lather did not like me to play will) their children, 
so at Ndola I have no Christinn friends. But I used to have 
plenty of other friends, and my mother was always very good 
to us and gave us plenty of good tilings to cat when we were 
hungry. 

As 1 grew older my father said I should not play even 
with my own brothers, and that I should go away to school, 
to the Mission on the far side of Matadi. My mother did not 
like this, and there was much fighting and beating. In the 
end, my mother left my father, and while she was away I was 
taken to school. 
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It was a good place, though all the buildings were made 
of brick and were hot, unlike the houses we build. And we 
were not allowed to light fires inside tit night, to keep us safe 
and to keep the mosquitoes away. Even if we could have lit 
diem it would not have done much good, as every wall was 
broken open with windows, and die smoke would all have 
escaped. But we learned many things; how to read and write 
and how to play the strange games of the white man with 
leather balls, 'lliis hurt my feel terribly at first, for we were 
not allowed to wear shoes, although nearly all of us had 
them. They said it would spoil the shoes. 

I heard that when Bwana Lewis was there the houses 
were like ours, made of mud and thatched with leaves, and 
that there were some trees left to give shade, but as soon ns 
he led Bwana Spence cut down all the trees and built the 
brick houses. But lie also made a big kitchen and fed all the 
people who worked for him, and all the children at the 
school. That is why so many come here. Only a few bring 
tlirir own food because they do not trust food cooked by 
strangers. They arc not real Christians. 

But it was difficult to know how to be a Christian, because 
Bwana Spence did not like to be asked questions. He read 
to us from the Big Book ami often it did not make sense. 
When I was still new there I would risk questions, and some¬ 
times he would answer them, but usually he said I did not 
have to understand, I just had to believe what he said. He got 
very angry if we asked about all the men in the Big Book 
who had so many wives, when he taught us that when we 
were older we should have only one. He said that Bwana 
Yesu said so. But neither Bwana Yesu nor any of his brothers 
had any wives, so how could they know? 

He also did not like us to talk to the girls. We were taught 
separately, and we lived in separate buildings—those of us 
who came from for away. Now, it is obviously a bad thing 
for a boy not to know a girl, and we used to visit each 
other’s houses. Ainboko told us it was all right because really 
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they were just like our bachelor house*; it was simply that 
Bwana Spence had not married until lull* and did not under¬ 
stand these things. When Bwunn Spence had first come to 
our land he wan already a man, but had no wire, and (his 
wus not good. He used to look at the women, Atnlioko said, 
but never knew them. If they *|xike to him he was afraid 
and went away. So we decided that there must have been 
something wrung with Bwiuui SpciuT when he was a l»y 
and ho did not learn how one should lK’hnve. This was one 
of the tiling* lie would never explain to us, merely telling us 
to do as lie said. So we only met the girls at night, when lie 
could not see u* and would not he offended. 

Bui there were some tilings dial coaltl not be just because 
Bwana Spence did not understand. In bis teachings lie told 
us to be like brothers to cadi other, to share everything we 
had and to help each other. But while there were many of 
us in one house, sleeping in the same room even though we 
were from different tribes, he had a house all to himself. He 
ate three big meals a day while we had two, and his food was 
much belter and mudi more plentiful. He bought all manner 
of tilings at Matndi to eat himself, and we never lasted any 
of it. He had lots of doilies, and he had many servants to 
wait on him and do all his work for him. He never asked us 
into liis house, although he would come to ours. In the even¬ 
ings even if his wife was at the hospital and he was alone lie 
would not talk to any of us, but just stayed by himself, eating, 
and drinking his lea or coffee. He was never without food, 
day or night. He must have been very wealthy. 

He had a child loo, a girl diild who had not yet seen the 
blood, but he would not let her play with any of us or even 
talk to us. There were some other white children at the 
Mission but they all lived in the white man’s houses, and 
were taught separately and ate separately and played 
separately. It was a pity. They could have had a lot of 
happiness with us. 

Bwajia Spence’s wife was a proud woman who did not 
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smile. She gave 01 ders, even lo men, and got very angry 
when anyone disobeyed her. She taught the while children, 
and she worked al die hospital. She always looked as though 
she wits going lo be sick, although when I asked her once 
if she was not well she solid she was perfectly all right. But 
she was nol all right. A relative or minr came lo ihe 
hospital while 1 was there because her stomach was full and 
hurting, but the child would not come. She hud been bound 
with vines and had tried everything she knew lo make the 
child come, but it refused. When Bwunu Spence’s wife saw 
her site told her that the child had nol wanted to come 
because it had been put into the stomach in sin. It could still 
be saved, she arid, if my relative would become a Christian 
and have a Christian marriage. But my relative was already 
married, and said she could not be married again. I think 
the Bwann Spence's wife pul a cunc on her, because the first 
purl of the child lo come out was a hand, and the rest of it 
was dead. 

We were allowed to go home during holidays, but I liked 
it at the school because I had many friends there, and al 
Ndola the people thought of me as being different, like my 
father, and they laughed at me. But the longer I stayed al 
the Mission Uic more I was worried. They were doing very 
good things for us, but they did nol seem to like us or want 
us to be their friends. They were very selfish about their Cod 
too, and although they used to ask Him, when we all talked 
to Him together, to look after us and save our souls and 
accept us as His children, they never let us stand up and ask 
for things. They would ask for new motor can or for money 
to make roads so that they could travel farther and meet 
more of our people and make them Christians, but they never 
let us ask for motor cars. 

And once when Bwana Spence’s girl child was hot with 
fever he made us all ask together for her to be made belter, 
though none of us had even spoken to her. We thought this 
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funny, because *hc had been hoi with fever before, as we all 
were at limes, and il was nothing serious. Dul we asked for 
her 10 be made better, and two days Inter she was. But that 
same week a man was brought in who was very ill indeed, 
and Bwana Spence did not go to see him, and did not 
ask God to help hint, because, he said, the man was not a 
Christian. We all thought this was a terrible thing, and we 
wondered and talked among ourselvrs about what kind of 
God this was. We knew we could not ask llwana Spence, so 
we :i5tked Amhoko. Amboko was almost as cross with us us 
llwana Spence would have Ijocu, for the man was his relation. 
I think he was cross because he could not explain it either. 
I began to wonder if I would lx* allowed to ask God to help 
my mother if she became ill, because she is not a Christian. 
Amboko snid no, I would have to ask the ancestors, that 
tlicy would always lisicu. 

I had been at the school perhaps two yean when some¬ 
thing very bad happened. I was home on vuration and one 
day Malungi came up to me and took me into the plantation 
to talk with me. This was a great honour, for Malungi is 
really our chief, and he is a great and good man. I think 
I knew what he wanted, though, and I was afraid. It had 
been three years since the last nkumbi initiation festival, and 
it was lime for another. At this festival we boys arc taken 
and we arc made into men. It is a very difficult and dangerous 
thing, and I do not know much about it except that our 
foreskins arc taken away from us to make us clean, and we 
arc given the marks on our bodies that make us acceptable 
to the ancestors. These festivals used to last many months, 
even a year, but now the Bwana Mkubwa at Maladi docs 
not like it because he says it takes us all away from our work, 
and the white Christians all say il is evil. They do not know, 
because they do not understand and arc as ignorant about 
il as little children. 

Matungi told me that il was time for me to enter the 
nkumbi, and to learn the ways of my ancestors. He said that 
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he did not mind me learning to read and write, or even 
being a Christian, but that it was very wrong for me to 
forget who I was. He said that only by seeing the nkumbi 
could I make myself lit for the ancestors; by becoming like 
them 1 could become one of them. This was plainly a good 
thing, and Mnlungi further showed me that no matter what 
lire Christians said, nobody could deny that I had a father, 
and he had a Cither, and his father before him had a father. 
Nobody could deny dial we did have ancestors, and if we 
had ancestors how could it be right to neglect and disrespect 
them when dtcy made life possible for us? I told Malungi 
that even the Christian teachings said die same thing, and 
told us dint we were to honour our fathers and mothers. 

Matungi was very wise, and I (old him dial although I was 
frightened, I did want to see the nkumbi. He was very pleased, 
and he gave me a cigarette and told me that I would soon be 
a real man, and that I would be glad. He also (old me not 
to be frightened, that only children were frightened. 

I ran straight back through the plantation to the village 
and told my brothers. They were all very surprised, and they 
congratulated me and said they were happy, because they 
had been afraid that I would be separated from them and 
not become a man with them. Now we would all do this 
dangerous thing together and become men together, and we 
would all learn the wonderful secrets about our ancestors, 
and learn how to please them and cam a place beside them 
in the afterworld. We celebrated by running after some girls 
and chasing them into the plantation and playing with them. 
It was the first time I had really ever played with my brothers. 
I was very happy, and very proud. When we had finished 
playing I went to my mother’s plantation and told her. I 
thought she would be pleased, although I expected her to 
wail because women always wail at this time, for they are 
losing their children. They would not have it otherwise, 
though, because they too are proud and want their boys to 
be men. My mother did not wail. She looked frightened and 
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pul her arms around inr as though I were a suckling infant 
still drinking her milk. She held me close lo her breasts so 
lhat I could feel their warmth (lowing into me. She lold me 
that my father might not like it, and that I had better sleep 
that night with my brothers, and come to her the next morn¬ 
ing. She asked mi: if I knew that I was a Christian, and that 
Christians do not see the nkumlii. Hut I lold her that niy Cither 
had set'll it, so surely he would want me to. After all, even 
white Christians must have ancestors. Stir said it was a big 
matter, and she would have to talk to my lather, and she 
would gel Mafungi to talk to him. She said that she hoped 
I would never forget my ancestors, and she pushed me away. 
When I left, I think she w;ut crying. 

But I was sure my father would want me lo do as he had 
done, because we had the same grandfather and nearly all 
the men of our village were of the same Cunily. I spent the 
night with my brothers and lold them all about the strange 
ways of the white man at the Mission School, how some 
things were good and others bad. They laughed when 1 told 
them about the way they tried to keep the lioys away from 
the girls, and how we tricked them because we knew belter. 
They said we had done right, because look what had hap¬ 
pened to Masoudi, our capita, and how everyone laughed at 
him for a fool and simplctou even though lie had found a 
wife in the end. 

Late that night there was a big noise in the village, and 
I was frightened again. But I hid it, And said nothing. I was 
sorry, because I had wanted it lo be a good night—it was 
the first lime I had ever slept with my brothers. I dreamed 
of all the wonderful limes to come, and of all the friends 
I would have from now on. Early in the morning I hurried 
out to my mother’s plantation, but she was not there. I went 
home, and she was not there, neither was my father. This 
was not strange, as everyone goes about his work in the morn¬ 
ing, so I went back to the plantation lo wail for my mother. 
She did not come. 
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At last, when my stomach was crying for food, my father 
came, calling my name. I ran up to him and watted for him 
to speak, buL he hit me on the back with his fist and said 
I had done a terrible tiling. He had worked hard to send 
me to die Mission School, and he had sent me a little money 
each month so that I could buy things I needed, and now 
I wanted to throw it all away by seeing the nhimbi. He took 
me back to die house and locked me in, throwing me n little 
food dial had liern led over from the morning. It was cold 
and I could not cat it. I called for my mother, but she did not 
answer. I didn’t know how many days I was kept there; 
I only remember thinking (hat I must truly still be a child 
because I cried so much, but I could not help it. 

What followed is so bad that I try to forget it, and I do 
not like to talk about it. One morning the Bwana Spence’s 
motor car came and I wits put into it and driven away. I suit 
had not seen my mother, and although I saw Matungi and 
called to him from the window lie just turned away. If I had 
been a man I would have jumped out, but I could not. I was 
sick. I was still being sick when we reached die Mission, and 
I no longer had the strength to lean out of the window. I was 
sick all over the back of the car. When Bwana Spence saw 
this he was more angry than I had ever seen him. He had 
me taken away to the hospital, to cure my sickness. 

He came to sec me later, and I told him that I wanted to 
sec the nkumbi just as my father had seen it; that only in that 
way could I be a man. I told him all that Matungi had said, 
and he replied that Matungi was evil, and when he died 
would go to the fires that never go out. I told him about my 
brothers, and how they were all glad that I was joining 
them, and how it was the first time I had really played with 
them. Bwana Spence asked me if I did not have enough 
friends at the Mission, and I said yes, but they were not my 
brothers—I wanted to be friends with them, and to see the 
nkumbi with them and to share their blood, so that we could 
all live together as men-brothers, and go to the ancestors 
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together. He lold me (hat there wan only one ancestor, ancl 
that was Bwana Ycni. I said that could not be, because 
Bwana Yesu wan not married and did not have any children. 
I also told him that I thought Bwana Yesu was a lie invented 
to make us go to the white man’s afterworld and be his 
servants there. I do not know what made me say this thing, 
because I did believe in Bwana Yesu; but I said it, and 
Bwana Spence said that I was also evil, but that it was 
Malungi’s fault and not mine. lie said lie would ask Bwana 
Yesu to forgive me, and that he would uni let me go home 
again for any mom holidays; I could slay at the Mission and 
help keep the place clean. lie stood at the end of my lied and 
asked Bwana Yesu to forgive me anti to make me a good 
Christian again; then he left. As soon as he left I asked 
Bwana Yesu to forgive me and to let me sec the nkumbi, but 
I knew in my heart that he would listen to Bwana Spence 
and not me. 

The next day I was no longer sick, but they still would 
not let me out of the hospital. They said I was not there 
because I had been sick but for another reason, and I did 
not understand what they meant. They came in and took 
hold of me and made me walk into a special house they have 
where they bring people who arc dying, and cut them open. 
I was very frightened and tried to break away, because I 
knew I was not dying and they had lold me I was not even 
sick. I thought that Bwana Spence was so angry at me for 
making his car dirty that he was going to kill me. He was 
there, in the house, and he smiled at me and said not to be 
frightened, that he had asked Bwana Yesu to stay with me, 
and that Bwana Yesu had told him how I wanted to be a 
man like other men, and had made him understand that this 
was right. At first I thought he meant that I was going to be 
allowed to return home to the nkumbi, but he said no, and 
told me to lie on the table. Only then did I begin to under¬ 
stand. I fought as hard as I could, but I could not get away. 
I remember Bwana Spence leaning on my arms, holding me 
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down, and smiling. Then someone put something over my 
face. It smelled of vomit and I thought I was being sick again. 
I fell till my life being taken away from me, and I was sure 
I was dying. The last thing I remember is Bwana Spence 
smiling. And then I died. 

Whrn I woke up I had no feeling. I knew there was a 
terrible pain in my lx>dy, but my mind was empty, and I just 
did not care about the pain. All I wanted was to fttl again, 
to feel as though I was alive. But I could noU I saw the wife 
of Bwana Spence standing over me, but when she saw I recog¬ 
nized her she turned away. I saw other people, but they did 
not mean anything to me. I heard noises, but I just wanted 
them to stop because they were empty noises. And then I 
knew I was dead. I knew it because the pain got worse, and 
as it got worse it no longer came from my whole body, it 
came from one place, the place where they had cut me with 
their knives. I could not see the cut, I could not see the blood, 
because I was covered with a sheet and I had no strength 
to move my hands to find what they had done. But I knew, 
because the pain came from my penis, where they had cut 
off my skin so that I would never be able to sec the nkunbi, 
and would never be able to be a man. I remember crying 
out loud—not because of the pain, but because of what they 
had done to me, and I was sick again. 

When my body got better I found that Bwana Spence had 
gone back to where he had been living for some time with 
his wife, near Ndola. This was a good thing, because there 
was much hale in my heart for what he had done, and I knew 
now that he hated me. Amboko was with him too, so I was 
alone, and I was too ashamed to talk of this thing with the 
other children. After a while I could not stand it, and I 
escaped and walked all the way home. I arrived at night so 
that I would not be seen, and went to my father’s house. 
Nobody was there, so I went in and lay down and went to 
sleep. 
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Later that night I woke up and saw my father sitting on a 
chair in the doorway. He knew I was there, because when 
I called to him he was not surprised. I asked him where my 
mother was, and he said she had left him and gone away. 
Then I saw that there was someone else in the room, and I 
knew that my father had taken another wife. I asked him how 
he could do this when it was against the teachings of llwana 
Yesu, the same teachings that had made him stop me from 
seeing the tthonbi. lie was silent for a while; then he told me 
he did not know what he was doing,'and asked me to question 
him no further. He said there were many things we would have 
to talk about,and that he was glad I had come home. He knew 
what had happened to me, and he told me dial in his eyes, 
anyway, I was a man. This made me happy, and I slept well. 

Those were difficult days for me, because my brothers 
made fun of me for not having joined them. They asked me 
why 1 walked awkwardly, as if I had been cut, and they 
laughed. I told them that I had been with a girl and lutd 
caught the while man’s disease, which had made my penis 
swell, but they did not believe me. I thiuk they were sorry 
for me because although they made fun of me, they were 
kind, but I knew that we could never really be friends now, 
and never share our blood. One of them told me that after 
I had been locked up in my father's house my mother had 
left and gone away to her own village because of the great 
evil her husband had done, and that shortly afterwards my 
father had been bewitched by this other woman into taking 
her as wife. He had given many goats and much wealth; more 
than he had given when he married my mother. But al¬ 
though she had bewitched him, I was told, she was a good 
woman, it had not been her fault. I did not understand them. 
I was also told that Amboko had had a big fight with Bwana 
Spence, and that Bwana Spence was going back to Matadi 
in a great rage. I did not understand that either, because 
Amboko had been a good friend to the Bwana Spence always, 
and had suffered much ridicule as a result. 
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Bui a few days later my father called me to drink beer 
with him. I was proud, although we were alone and there 
were no other men with us, because we sat out in front of 
our house, like mat, for all the village to see. His wife brought 
us the beer and we drank in silence. Then he told me. He 
said he had done what he had done because he felt that our 
world somehow now belonged to the white man. He did not 
know how litis had come alxmt, but it was so. And the only 
way to be a num in this new world, lie thought, was to be a 
Christian. There were many good things in the teachings of 
Bwana Yesu, and they were not unlike our own teachings. 
And we were taught to call him ‘Father’, so perhaps he was 
an even greater ancestor, further buck than we had ever 
thought of, ancestor of black and white alike. This is how 
my father once believed, how he still believed when he sent 
for Bwana Spence to take me away so that I would not be 
forced to enter the nkumbi. My father said lie did not know 
that Bwana Spence was going to circumcise me, but I think 
his heart knew it. Anyway it was done. 

After the news reached Ndola that I had been cut in the 
hospital, and had not even suffered it like a man but had 
been asleep, someone put a terrible curse on my father and 
caused him to become bewitched, so that now he had not 
only transgressed against our ancestors, he had also trans¬ 
gressed against the while man’s ancestors. And he knew dial 
they were different ancestors now, that Bwana Yesu was not 
really our ‘Father’, because of a dream he had had. In this 
dream Bwana Yesu had appeared to him. It was the first 
time he had seen Bwana Yesu, except in photographs, and 
he looked very closely. Bwana Yesu was white, and all his 
children around him were white. Bwana Yesu pointed to the 
children and told my father that unless he changed and 
became like that child he could not enter the Kingdom of 
the Clouds. 

I told my father that I had heard Bwana Spence tell the 
same story, but he had never explained it except by saying 
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that we must remain as children. My Father said (hat this 
was wlini worried him so, because what it oliviously meant 
was that Bwana Yesu was white, and that only tincircumciscd 
white people could enter the Kingdom of the Clouds. Bwana 
Spence had circumcised me so that I would not be able to , 

ctitcr his kingdom or that or my ancestors. I asked then, in 
surprise, if Ilwana Spence was not circumcisrd, and my father 
told me about Amltoko, and why he had Irlb Atnhokn had 
discovered that his Bwana had never Ixvn rut and was 
unclean. 

My lather went on to say that Bwana Yesu had added a 
powerful curse that anyone who harmed one of his children 
would be drowned in the river. This proved beyond doubt 
dial 1 was not his child, even though I had been baptized f 

and called Ibrahimo, because otherwise Bwana Spence would 
not have dared to harm me. I remembered the look on Bwana 
Spence’s face, and at last I understood. 

I learned how Bwana Spence had fought with Malungi, 
and had called him evil, and bad cursed him attd told him 
he would never die, but would live on forever like a ghost in 
a terrible world of flames. I learned how he had caused 
Malungi to be ridiculed and insulted by the administrator at 
Matadi, and how only the ancestors had saved Malungi from 
being put away in a box. I saw that my father had no bitter¬ 
ness against Malungi for the curse; for although he was sorry 
to lose his first wife, my mother, he had been forced by 
Malungi to give up his mistaken beliefs and come back to 
the ways of the ancestors. And after a while my mother 
would come back to him, and he would be blessed widt two 
wives. 

I was glad for my father, but for myself I now knew that 
I had truly died when they brought me into that house of 
the knife. I knew why Bwana Spence had not wanted to 
explain things, but tried to make us believe that the words 
of Bwana Yesu were good words and would help us to be good 
people. I knew now that his Bwana's kingdom really was in 
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ihc clouds, although lie Slid it wns not, and dial il was quite 
different From ours that is in the earth. I knew that in order 
to go to Bwana YesuN kingdom I had to be white and un- 
circuinciscd, and that I could be neither. I also knew that 
my ancestors would not want me because I had not seen the 
nimbi. 

I went to arc M.Utmgi, and he tried to make me strong. 
He said that even lie did not understand all lhr$r matters. He 
had always thought (hat llwaua Yestt was a good man, and 
il w-.is the Bwana Spence who was wrong, because he knew of 
other white men who ivrre circumcised. I asked him if he 
meant Bwana Bauduki, the white man who was circumcised 
by the Bafwamili and who worked growing strange plants 
and fruits for the administrator. But Mntungi said no, that 
even Christian while men circumcise each other. 

Then I began to hate Bwana Spence because of all his talk, 
and because of idl the unhappiness he had brought to my 
father and to Mutungi and to myself. I felt lie was the most 
evil tiling I liad ever met, and I asked Mntungi to perform 
a special rile to make both my father and myself clean again 
in the eyes of our ancestors. But Matungi said he could do 
it for my lather, but that I had not seen the tdvmbi, and he 
did not know what lie could do for me. He said that the 
ancestors were able to understand these things, and he would 
ask them to look after me, and maybe they would talk to 
him in a dream and tell him what to do. 

Meanwhile he told me that he thought the best thing was 
for me to go back to the Mission School and to continue with 
my learning. They would have to lake me back after what 
they had done, he said. Matungi warned me to have nothing 
to do with Bwana Spence, not to trust a single white man 
there, not to believe a word they spoke, and never to join 
them in their ritual eating and drinking, because this might 
offend the ancestor* even more. ’But/ he said, 'learn all you 
can. See for yourself if what Bwana Ye*u says is the same 
thing as what the Bwana Spence says. You have been made 
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our of Bwana Yrsu'i rhildrrn by the water ceremony, and 
after all yotir Cither did not srr in Ilia dream whether the 
other children were circumcised or not.! le thought they were 
too young—but nwybc the Christians circumcise earlier 
than we do—and maybe Bwana Spence has an evil spirit in 
his l)ndy that makes him do and say these terrible things. If 
all that is xn, and if you still believe in Bwana Ycsii, you may 
go to his afterworld. You cannot come to ottrs without seeing 
the niuttiiri* 

All (his Maltiugi told me, and my father xaid that Matting! 
had spoken well. We would have to accept it that in die after¬ 
life we would be separated forever, for my father Itad decided 
to go back to the ways of his ancestors. 

I went back to the school, and I am still there. I have 
learned a great deal, and I can now read the Rig Book my¬ 
self. But it docs not always make sense, and it speaks of many 
things of which I still know nothing, and it is all about far¬ 
away places and about white men (hat can hnvc nothing to 
do with me. I try to talk to Bwana Yesu but he docs not talk 
back to me. I slop my cars when 1 hear Bwana Spence 
talking, because I do not want to be tricked by his stories. 
I once thought of having a child by his daughter, thinking 
that in this way I might have access to the white man’s 
afterworld, but Matungi told me this would be a very bad 
thing. 

I do not know what will happen. I am told that the while 
man is soon going to leave, and then my learning will be 
useful. But for what? What good is learning if I cannot marry 
a white girl and if none of our own girl-children will have 
me? If I cannot in any way moke myself dean and acceptable 
in this wortd, how can I be fit for life in the afterworld? 

I met some BaNgwana the other day, and they told me 
that they have a god who will accept me and take me into 
his afterworld if I do certain things. But they arc undean 
things, and we all know the BaNgwana to be an unclean 
people. Perhaps I shall have no afterlife, and in that case 
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I can only do what I can with this life. And in this life I shall 
never believe a white man again. If I follow his ways it is 
with my body, not with my heart. In my heart there is only 
the knowledge that the white man has taken me away from 
my fathers and brothers for all time, and that lie hates me. 
In that knowledge I can only find strength to hate back." 
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The Meeting 
of the Two Worlds 


S o far nil we have arm ha* hrrn conflict: a conflict of ideal*, 
of personalities, of diflrrrnl ways of living and or under¬ 
standing. This has been nriihrr intentional nor unrepresenta¬ 
tive; it has merely presented the situation as it is. But at the 
same lime, the two worlds havt met, whedter we like it or not, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that there arc instances where 
the meeting has been successful. Because such instances arc 
rare and less obvious, they arc none (he less important. But 
exaedy what do we mean by successful contact in this clash of 
civilizations? 

A great deal of the present conflict arises because one side 
or the other sees in the situation a battle to the death, the 
only result of which can be complete victory for one side or 
the other. This is the stand commonly taken by the while 
settlers in East, Central and South Africa, and conse¬ 
quently many Africans in the same areas take a similar stand 
in self-defence. Where colonialism has been most aggressive, 
there you have the most violent anti-while nationalism. But 
victory of the one group over the other cannot solve the 
basic conflict unless the victory is accompanied by exter¬ 
mination or expulsion. It is still by no means impossible that 
this may be the ultimate solution. 

In other parts of Africa, however, particularly on the 
west coast, feelings run much less high, and while the Africans 
have seen more direct benefits from the presence of white 
civilization, the Europeans, by virtue of their political, 
economic and domestic status, have not had to rely on a 
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policy of subjection. Here at least we might look for some 
meeting of the two worlds that has found a form of success 
that docs not mean victory for the one and annihilation for 
the oilier. 

We have seen something of the superficiality of accultur¬ 
ation in both urban mid rural areas; for example, the super¬ 
ficiality of the African Christian who merely adopts the 
religion as part ofhis new cultural costume. We have seen the 
impossibility of the position the extremists attempt to hold, 
always falling ultimately into compromise or self-deception. 
It is impractical to be a traditionalist in n world changing as 
rapidly as Africa is changing, but it is equally impractical to 
adopt a totally new and different way of life without the kind 
of faith and belief that can come only with centuries of ex¬ 
perience. 

Intermarriage between peoples of the two races is one 
obvious example of how union may lie achieved, at least at a 
personal level, and with a success that docs not mean com¬ 
plete assimilation or obliteration for one side or the other— 
success not merely in that the married couples stay married 
and rear healthy families, but success in the sense of the 
achievement of spiritual union ns well as a physical and cul¬ 
tural union. While intermarriage cannot be advocated os a 
practical solution to die problem of how the two worlds are 
to learn to live together it docs at least provide an example of 
how individuals manage to succeed where nations fail. 

Intcr-racial marriage is something that arouses the 
strongest emotion in many people, who often express their 
feeling as one of physical revulsion. Sometimes these people 
have the same revulsion at the thought of even touching a 
dark skin. This may be a neurosis, but it is none the less a fact, 
and a difficult one to counter, for it is beyond the realm of 
reason. Other opponents of intermarriage put forward many 
arguments in the attempt to be rational; sometimes they are 
pseudo-biological, sometimes sociological. Frequendy they 
are concerned with maintaining ‘racial purity* and dtcy 
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talk in terms that remind one of the fanatical racialism of 
the Nazis. 

It is as well, then, to state at the outset that generally 
accepted scientific inquiry has found no known grounds for 
assuming that there arc any biological factors that militate 
against inter-racial marriage. On the contrary, any widening 
of the marriage cirrh-s to which we habitually confine our¬ 
selves, for one reason or another, has (lie considerable ad¬ 
vantage of making less likely the sudde.ii appearance of hid¬ 
den recessive grnrs. In so far as various races, by which we 
really mean biological subspecies within the single species of 
Homo sapiens, acquire distinctive characteristics by adapta¬ 
tion to distinctive environments, it might be argued that 
intermarriage will destroy that adaptive value. This is of no 
great concern, however, as such intermarriage is only likely 
10 occur where man has learned to control the environment 
to a considerable degree. Various races acquired their 
characteristics due to geographic isolation which prevented 
the free circulation of genes, and it is only reasonable that 
with the removal of these geographic barriers through 
modern techniques of transportation, genetic circulation 
should be increased and racial differences become less pro¬ 
minent. This process has already gone far enough to make 
the existence of a ‘pure' race an extreme rarity, with little 
chance of prolonged survival. 

While we can say with complete certainty that there arc no 
demonstrable arguments against intermarriage, our know¬ 
ledge of genetics is still incomplete and new facts may come 
to light at any time which may show that biological argu¬ 
ments are involved, cither against or for. Instances of excep¬ 
tional offspring from such a union, either children who arc 
congenital idiots or who have abnormally high I.Q..S, arc 
ofren quoted, but these are isolated examples and die abnor¬ 
malities arc due to factors other than race—the same factors 
that can produce the same results within any single human 
group, however isolated or ‘pure’. 
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There are, however, very strong sociological arguments 
that should be taken iiito account, though they do not con¬ 
stitute in themselves a ease against intermarriage as such. 
Under certain conditions the chances of success for such a 
marriage would be slight. In South Africa, for instance, cvrn 
if it were legally possible, it would be f/ractiral/j impossible for 
while to marry black. Tlir white mine under one set of laws 
and live in one restricted arra, black eomr under another set 
of laws and live in a diflerrut restricted area, and the off¬ 
spring, who would be termed 'coloured', would come under 
a third set of laws and also Ik* segregated. Though not 
codified in exactly this way, the same situation exists in Hast 
and Central Africa, as it docs in many parts or the western 
world. 

If we arc to think in terms of sociological considerations 
we should be consistent and realize that the term race has now 
lost its biological connotations, and that we now think more 
in terms of nationality or culture. Many East African settlers 
who consider themselves liberal and enlightened strongly 
deny that they have any colour bar. ‘It is a culture bar,’ they 
say. In fact it is anything but that, and it is the British of 
East and Central Africa who have done more than anyone to 
create the impression among Africans that the white man is, 
by nature, a hypocrite. But if it ivere a culture bar, it would be 
a considerable step forward to a solution of the conflict. 
Understood in this way the problem is similar to problems 
faced in our own home towns, wherever they may be, almost 
every day. There arc many English families who would be 
horrified at the thought of their children marrying Germans. 
There are Scots who would feel shame if one of their kin 
married a Sassenach from south of the border. There are 
northern Italians who despise the southerners, and there arc 
those in the southern states of America who would dis¬ 
approve strongly of any marriage with a northern family. 
At an even more localized level there are strong feelings 
between aristocratic, professional, trade and artisan classes. 
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All these feelings, with which we arc familiar within our 
own ‘race*, arc tlic same feelings that we carry into die 
question of intcr-mcial marriage. Many of the motivations 
arc similar, if not the same: political and economic con¬ 
siderations and concern for social status arc dominant—and 
Uicsc arc uni considerations, unlike the imaginary biological 
arguments. 

Once this is understood many of the deeply fell personal 
emotions lade away, though it takes time. Then we can see 
quite clearly why the situation can be so different in different 
parts of Africa. In the french-speaking West African terri¬ 
tories, for instance, Uicrc is little personal feeling one way or 
the other. The Trench settlers and administrators have seen 
that their economic future and success is inextricably bound 
up with that of the African, so there is no great spirit of 
economic rivalry. In most of their former colonics the French 
arc stilt there in their original capacities us administrators, 
planters, teachers, or as experts in the various scientific 
fields. 

Not having felt any great rivalry with the African in either 
the political or economic field, the Frenchman feels little or 
no hostility towards him. This influences his attitude in the 
social realm, and there is consequently no stigma attached to 
intermarriage on purely racial grounds. A scientist with an 
illiterate girl from the bush for wife might be laughed at as 
an oddity, and considered a romantic, but he would not be 
attacked so long as he respected her as his wife and treated 
her as such. But elsewhere in Africa it would be impossible to 
respect an African girl as a wife and treat her as such. While 
throughout West Africa you arc likely to find mixed couples 
anywhere, in the towns or out in the country, in East and 
Central Africa you would find at most a rare European with 
an African mistress, and even then only in the depths of the 
country. He might boast of it to a few friends, but it would be 
something to hide from the general public, something that 
would bring him into scorn and contempt. 
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But wc are talking here about marriages that arc full and 
complete, in which children are reared as member* of the 
family, not given away for some distant black relative to 
raise. On the whole such marriages arc probably more fre¬ 
quent in urban areas than in the oountry, even in West 
Africa, and this is because in urban areas both races have a 
greater similarity of background. In the large West African 
cities the educational opportunities for Africans arc much 
greater than elsewhere and this makes for much greater 
compatibility, just as it docs in our own society. There arc 
still serious practical difficulties. There is always some feeling 
of hostility arising from national or family pride, and though 
this may come from outside the families concerned, it still 
makes itself fell. The mixed couple may be strong enough to 
withstand its effect, but for their children it is less easy. For¬ 
tunately this has not so far arisen as a major problem in 
Africa because the feeling of hostility on the African side is 
much less than it can be on the European side. A mixed 
marriage that would be a complete failure due to social pres¬ 
sures in some European or American towns can be a com¬ 
plete success in West Africa. But there is no doubt that in 
West Africa as elsewhere it helps if the parents have two 
assets: wealth and status. 

Even then there arc considerations that come into play 
that lessen the chances of success. Such was the ease when 
Chief Seretse Khama married a London typist, Ruth Wil¬ 
liams. The fact that Ruth was a typist should not have been 
of any great consequence, but it was. And in this ease, al¬ 
though her husband had both wealth and status to make up 
for her lack, his particular status, instead of helping mailers, 
only made them worse. He was chief of the Bamangwato 
tribe, in the British protectorate of Bechuanaland, an isolated 
semi-independent territory surrounded by the overtly racialist 
territories of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Angola. 
Further, South Africa at that time was pressing its claims to 
ultimate control of this and two similar protectorates. 
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In England opinion was unfavourably swayed by the fact 
(hat Ruth was n mere typist. It was undignified and im¬ 
proper for royally, even black royalty, to marry a com¬ 
moner, and there was not even anything particularly 
romantic or exciting about Ruth’s background to enhance 
her commoner’s status. Had she been a chorus girl at the 
Windmill Theatre she would have had more status than site 
did os a typist. This was cunningly played up by the Euro¬ 
peans in Africa who told the Bamnngwnlo that their chief 
was marrying below bis station. 

As for Scrclsc, the fact that he was chief carried little 
weight, for the power rested ultimately in the hands of the 
British High Commissioner, and even beyond him in the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster. And Parliament had 
other things to worry about than the matrimonial prospects 
of Scrctsc and Ruth. They were more concerned with the 
violent reaction in South Africa to the mere possibility that 
the British Government should allow such a union, par¬ 
ticularly when a chief was involved, in a protectorate sur¬ 
rounded by rigidly enforced policies of apartheid. A number 
of threats were bandied back and forth, in the middle of 
which Scrclsc and Ruth, not without some ecclesiastical ob¬ 
jections, were quietly married in the hopes that this would 
settle matters. But it did not. The question was now whether 
or not he should be deposed. The English administration in 
Bcchuanaland called for the opinion of the Bamangwato 
themselves, and this seemed fair, although white propaganda 
was spread asking the people how they would like a half- 
caste as their next chief. Seretse campaigned more honestly 
and wisely, using Ruth herself as his argument. Ruth is a 
charming woman, and full of a natural dignity that made her 
quite equal to the occasion. The opinion of the Bamangwato, 
who were more concerned about Ruth as a woman than 
about her position in London society, was quietly won over 
to Serctsc’s side, and she quickly became a popular and 
much loved figure. This might have silenced some of the 
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English critics, but it did not silence South African opinion, 
nor did it allay the fears of the British Parliament as to 
what action the South African Government might take. The 
status of the whole protectorate was a delicate political 
issue, and Serrtse's marriage madr it all the more so. It 
was unfortunate for Parliament that the invited opinion 
or the Bcunangwato jK-oplc themselves should have been in 
favour of their chief and his wife. The only thing to do was 
to ignore it. 

Serclsc was given in understand (hat nil was well, and lie 
told me that he firmly believed that the High Commissioner 
himself had this understanding from the home government. 
Scretsc returned to England, at the request of the govern¬ 
ment, to settle his affairs, and promptly found himself exiled 
and separated from his wife, whom he had left in Ikchuana- 
land. Public opinion almost reversed itself at this piece of 
diplomatic chicanery, (hough it was typical enough of 
colonial politics, hut to no avail. Scretsc was maintained in 
exile, deposed, and his wife was thoughtfully flown back to 
him at government expense. 

We arc not concerned here with the politics involved, but 
with the curious fact (hat whereas at the outset Scrctsc and 
Ruth would have been hard put to it to live a comfortable 
social life in England, except in their own very select and 
chosen circle, as exiles they were received with warmth. In 
the heal of the political excitement and with traditional 
sympathy for Use underdog, regardless of its pedigree, racial 
considerations were forgotten, as was the fact dial Ruth had 
been a typist. 

But this did not make their marriage much easier, for both 
wanted to return to Bechuanaiand and for some years there 
was not even a remote possibility of this. It was a situation 
that might have upset any marriage, but in this case it 
brought out certain qualities in both Ruth and Scrclse that 
not only saved their marriage but made it all the stronger. 
One such quality was that of honesty, so foreign to British 
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public life. WUh regard to public opinion the Khnmas 
moved and lived as openly as if il did not exist, and when 
they eventually found a non-discriminating landlord they 
settled down to iron out the difficulties of private life in a 
neighbourhood that received them with mixed feelings. Each, 
in ait effort to make il easier for the oilier in these early days 
of marriage, wenl out of his way to understand the other’s 
point of view. Al one: poinl Sere (sc was more English than 
Ruth, and she more- African than he, and when a child was 
born, Jaqueliuc, she had the wisdom, if not all the advan¬ 
tages, of both worlds. 

Another such marriage, but without any such political 
difficulties at the outset, was between Joseph Appiah, a rela¬ 
tive of the Ashnnlihcnc (King of the ancient Ashanti nation 
in Ghana), and Peggy Cripps, daughter of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the British politician. In this ease both parlies could 
claim not only wealth but family fame, and both were intel¬ 
lectual as well as social equals. They met in London, where 
Joseph was a law student, but they fully realized the implica¬ 
tions of their attachment to each other and made very sure of 
their feelings before they committed themselves. When they 
were sure of their feelings they took stock of every other con¬ 
sideration. Peggy went to Ghana for some months to live 
with Joseph’s family, knowing that if she married him she 
would have to live in Ghana and bring up any children they 
might have there, rather than in England. She wanted to be 
sure that she could live and keep her health in what was, for 
her, a totally new environment, in a different climate and 
with different food. She also wanted to be sure that site 
would be able to find a place for herself in the community in 
which she would live. Only when she returned to England 
did the two become engaged. 

They were married a year later in a highly fashionable 
London church. Most of Peggy’s family, unlike Sir Stafford, 
were true-blue Tories, but they turned out in force and in 
full dress. Joseph’s family and friends likewise turned out in 
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force in tbeir own much more colourful national costumes. 
Hardly a word of criticism was breathed on either side 
and the couple returned to Ghana, both took a prominent 
part in the social and political life of their country with 
absolutely no disabilities on grounds of their marriage. 
Their only difficulty lias been Joseph’s political diirercncc 
of opinion with Nkrmnah which ultimately ended, as they 
knew it probably would, with his arrest. Yet in spite of this, 
and in spite of the uitrxprrlcd threat that Joseph might 
have to face u capital charge, lVggy’s reply when it was 
suggested that she return to England was that she was now 
a Ghanaian, (hat Ghana was her home, and that she was 
going to stay. 

These arc more than just stories of happy marriages. They 
indicate, for one thing, how shallow is the racial aspect of 
public opinion towards mixed marriages; for the same people 
who decried the influx of Negroes into England on the 
grounds that it would lead to intermarriage, which they 
thought of as immoral or as racial suicide, took a strange 
pride in the success of these two marriages, simply because 
they involved well known and popular personalities who 
faced enormous difficulties and overcame them. What is even 
more important, however, is not that llic marriages were a 
success in that these two families became perfectly integrated 
into the societies where they made their homes, but that they 
have evolved new values for themselves, out of both necessity 
and desire, and have by their example alone passed these 
values on to others. There was no political opposition to the 
Appiahs’ marriage, but just as with the Khamas* there was 
some personal opposition from both within and without the 
immediate families concerned. This had to be met and 
resolved, for purely personal reasons of family respect on the 
English side, but for even more compelling reasons on the 
African side, where family loyalties arc so much more ex¬ 
acting and binding. There were also differences of attitude 
and opinion that implied differences of understanding, and 
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to make the marriages successful the individuals had each 
to make certain adjustments to the situation. For instance, 
while Peggy Cripps had a way of saying exactly what she 
thought, clearly and directly, Joseph Appiah delighted in 
appearing to say the exact opposite of what he meant and in 
the most obscure and roundabout way possible. Perhaps this 
was a technique he had learned from his law studies, or from 
his study of British diplomacy. Each attitude indicated 
different values that were by no menus superficial or easily 
altered, and the significant thing is that instead of trying 
to alter them, Peggy and Joseph merely found a third and 
higher value tluit they shared in common, in the light of 
which their different attitudes towards directness of speech 
did become superficial. It was this higher value perhaps that 
made it possible, or even necessary, Tor Joseph to risk his life, 
and which gave him the strength to do so, and the very same 
ideal has given Peggy the determination to remain in Ghana 
with her children in the face of political opposition and 
threat. 

The Khamas and the Appiahs are not the only such 
couples by any means. I cite them merely because I know 
them and know something of what was involved. Nor is the 
actual act of intermarriage necessarily a solution in itself, but 
it docs point very sharply towards certain aspects of the con¬ 
flict between the two ways of life that we are considering. 
These people, and others like them, have managed to make a 
thorough success of their marriages because on each side 
sacrifices had to be made, and equally on each side there had 
to be refusals to sacrifice. The adjustments of ways of life 
were relatively easy to make: Peggy Cripps was able to 
abandon the social graces demanded by London society and 
adopt those expected in Kumasi; Ruth Williams proved her¬ 
self perfectly capable of acting with all the restraint and dig¬ 
nity required of her as a chief’s wife. But there had to be a 
common meeting ground, spiritual as well as intellectual, 
that would make a free interchange of ideas possible not only 
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between the individuals but Ixjtwccn them and the com¬ 
munities in which they lived. To live in Africa as a European 
is easy enough, but to live there as n European and as an 
African by marriage requires something s[x*cinl. Thrrr is a 
diflVrrnt way of thinking, arising out of the different beliefs 
and values, that cannot lx adopted ns though it were just 
another custom. There an- many who have recognized this 
fact, administrators, settlers, scholars and scientists among 
thrm, and many have recognized it as a problem that has to 
lx* solved. Few have managed to do so, and prHmp& it can lx* 
done only by those motivated by a force as ]>owrrful and 
as clean - as lovr. The problem is the satin: at the national 
level as it is at the individual level, and so jicrhaps is the 
solution. 

There arc cases where the European party to a mixed 
mnrringc has consciously tried to ‘go native’ Ixcuusc of the 
certainly of non-acccptancc by the white population, and 
such eases arc generally disastrous. There was one such in¬ 
stance in Stanleyville involving one of the oldest inhabitants, 
that of a man who lutd settled there when it was not much 
more than a small trading post. I do not know his rorly 
history, but when I met him, over ten years ago, lie had al¬ 
ready been married to his African wife for long enough to 
have a flourishing breed of grandchildren. He lived at the 
edge of the white residential quarter in what had once been 
a fine, large house but had by then become dilapidated, the 
gardens overgrown. Where there had once been formal beds 
of European flowers there were now native pawpaw and 
plantain trees, and pineapples sprouted indiscriminately here 
and there. The old man had been impoverished by the 
demands of all his newly acquired relatives—demands that 
were perfectly justifiable under the local African system of 
values but which were insupportable in an urban economy. 
He stuck to his principles, and to his attempt to be as African 
as his wife, and allowed himself slowly to be ruined, renting 
one room after another in a vain attempt to make ends meet. 
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His strange menage was not unhappy, but neither was it 
happy, and in no way was it integrated with either the black 
or the while society of Stanleyville. On the contrary it set up, 
as il was inevitably destined to do, a third isolated group— 
that of the mulatto. Nothing was solvrd by the marriage. 
The two worlds, black and white, remained as far apart os 
ever and the third, the mulatto world, was os far removed 
from either parent world ;is they were from each other, and 
all because thrre was no basis for a free interchange of ideas 
and beliefs, only a futile attempt at identification. 

So also in llic wider realm of culture contact the adoption 
of new customs or the adaptation of old is by itself insufficient, 
because il is fundamentally supci ficinl. There has to be some¬ 
thing much deeper, and that something is a completely new 
sense or vnlucs that is neither adopted nor adapted, but 
spontaneously developed in the new mixed environment. 
Appeals arc frequently heard for ‘tolerance’, but this is not 
what is wanted at all, for tolerance implies the rigid ad¬ 
herence to one’s own point of view, implying its superiority, 
while merely allowing others to hold a different, and there¬ 
fore inferior, point of view. What comes from a real marriage 
between the two worlds is more than that, even more than 
mutual understanding and acceptance. The result of such 
a union is understanding put into practice, a spontaneous 
activity that is full of the freshness and honesty and beauty of 
youth, heir to the experience and wisdom of the two parent 
worlds. 

There is little doubt that the kind of synthesis that comes 
from the intermarriage between two individuals is also 
appearing, though slowly, in some African societies. But it is 
appearing unequally in the various aspects of social life, so 
that there is still no totally new social framework into which 
the 'integrated' African can fit. The trend, however, is there. 
The mere de-segregation of formerly exclusive clubs, schools, 
political institutions and churches is an indication of direction 
rather than an achievement, but none the less it makes the 
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achievement possible. This is particularly iruc in the field* of 
elementary education and sport, became in each ease the 
participants share common values. You iir children who have 
not learned otherwise, arerpt or reject each other for rrasons 
less whimsical than colour preference. 'lliey prow up 
accustomrd to judging people by the standards they share in 
common alsrhnol. When they eventually learn uliout ‘race’, 
it is almost accidentally, and it is certainly incidental, and the 
common values remain unless the children are removed from 
contact and have their upbringing continued in more 
rigidly racialist communities. In the normal course of events, 
in a modern African rily where education is dr-srgrrgntcd, 
when a child reaches adult)mod the bonds arc already 
firmly enough established to prevent thr overgrowth of the 
racialist belief that he is naturally and inherently superior to 
otiters. This little is in itself no small step forward. Similarly, 
in the world of sport, individuals lend to lose their race con* 
sciousncss, but they also develop a more positive spirit of 
camaraderie through co-opcralivc endeavour—unless of 
course even sport is segregated, as it is in South Africa. 

In everyday social life social conventions segregate one 
class of peoples from another, and although even in un¬ 
segregated communities this still runs largely on racial lines, 
it is because of the present and temporary economic and 
intellectual supremacy of the whites rather than because 
of any belief in inherent disabilities. In such a community 
the proportion of European to African members of a club 
may seem disproportionately high, but that is only looking 
at it with racialist eyes. The significant proportions arc those 
between rich and poor, educated and uneducated, profes¬ 
sional men and labourers, and these proportions cut across 
racial boundaries in the new African cities, and colour 
is barely even thought of, still less mentioned, as a social 
qualification. 

In this way people of both races are for the first time learn¬ 
ing to live side by side, sharing the same way of life. For the 
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first lime they arc able to discuss their differences of opinion, 
and each feels strong enough to hold his own if he wishes to. 
Here is a fertile ground for an interchange of ideas that can 
give rise to a new social synthesis. 

In the economic field the marriage between the two 
worlds come* less easily, particularly in rural areas. With 
mechanization and industrialization come necessary and 
inevitable social changes, sometimes called reforms. This 
process is too rapid and fixed in nature to tolerate any com¬ 
promise. It not only upsets the whole traditional labour 
pattern and the associated relationship between the sexes 
ns economic entities, but it also throws overboard the very 
concept of the family as an economic unit. In so far os the 
notion of family is not one that can easily be abandoned, 
even one aspect of it, to that extent the modern economic 
system is accepted only as a necessary evil. A cash economy, 
which is the only kind we really know, seems to us to be 
the only kind there can or should be. Yet the introduction 
of a cash economy alone into a rural community in Africa 
can destroy the very foundations of morality by undermin¬ 
ing interfamily and intrafamily systems of obligations and 
privileges. 

The same thing happens with political systems. We feel 
that our form of democracy is the only reasonable form of 
government, and we introduce it because it is the only form 
that makes sense to us and that we know how to handle. We 
are aware that it creates certain difficulties lor the African, 
but these arc generally put down to a lack of understanding 
on his part, or to his lack of intelligence and ability. But 
again, the traditional political systems of Africa were most 
frequently founded on the concept of the family, and their 
destruction adds to the destruction of the whole indigenous 
system of values. The old government is relatively easily re¬ 
placed by the new, but something just as important, if not 
more so, is irretrievably lost in the process. It cannot be re¬ 
gained under the new system any more than the system of 
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values that underlie our concept of government can or should 
be adopted. 

With independence, various African nations arc facing 
this problem. In Uliana, where Parliament sat in British 
style with the opposition benches facing those of the govern¬ 
ment, this form of seating has been alwlished. The model 
British constitution which the British bequeathed to (hr new 
nation is lieing pingri-sMvely abandoned. Outside Ghana 
there are rrirs of 'Shame!* and accusations of dictatorship. 
Dictatorship is a very inexact term today, ami could perhaps 
be applied whne people lcuU expect it. There if a strong 
central authority in Ghana, essential to pt event the chaos 
llial would otherwise have followed the removal of the no 
less strong central colonial government. 'Jlie removal of tlic 
opposition benches and the imprisonment of opponents to 
the central government does not mean the removal of oppo¬ 
sition. The house is no longer divided, the country is united 
under one nominal leader, lull in fact this is a revival of the 
old concept of the nation as a single family. Within that 
family any member may slate his views freely without being 
considered a traitor to his ‘parly’, without being censured by 
the party whip, without being refused oflicial support by (he 
party at the next election*. Nkrumah’s cabinet members 
themselves arc free to stand up and oppose any motion they 
see fit, as in fact they do. The one thing one must not be 
opposed to in present-day Ghana, as in traditional Ghana, is 
the person of the leader, nor must it be brought into dis¬ 
repute. The traditional head of slate was in a sense sacred, 
and could do no wrong. This is precisely the burden of the 
many songs of praise sung to Nkrumah. But the traditional 
head of state also had a responsibility to his people, and was 
bound by the voice of the people to a considerable extent. So 
again is Nkrumah. 

This is not an attempt to justify what is going on in Ghana, 
it is only an attempt to understand it, and to see its possi¬ 
bilities, and its dangers. 
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At whatever level we look, at whatever aspect of social life, 
the superficiality of acculturation is evident, and nothing can 
be done about it. The remaining question, and perhaps the 
most vital one, is whether or not to be satisfied with a proven, 
if cumbersome, governmental system and whether or not to 
attempt to give it some deeper foundations by adopting the 
corresponding values. The alternative to imposing a whole¬ 
sale adoption of die western pattern of life is the evolution of 
a new way of thought, a way lliat takes both worlds into 
consideration. This is no easy task, and there ore few who arc 
either interested or qualified to consider it. It would also 
consume a critical amount of that most precious commodity 
—lime. On one side there is an immobility of tradition 
coupled with a low educational level and lack of critical 
ability (due entirely to the paucity of schools), and on the 
other side is the narrow dogmatism of Christianity against 
which reason is, in any ease, powerless. There can be no 
argument, for instance, where the Christian church teaches, 
as does die Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa, that 
black Africans arc the accursed children of Ham, con¬ 
demned to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, servants 
of servants. In such a situation change can come only from a 
change of belief and how to achieve this other than by 
patient example is difficult to see. 

The kind of confusion of thought that arises from this situ¬ 
ation is easily seen in a conversation I had with a small group 
of West Africans, mosdy connected with the United Nations, 
in New York. All were nominally Christian except for an 
architect who was an agnostic. One praised the government 
of Ghana for the abolition of a divided political house, thus 
emphasizing the notion of the single family and family 
solidarity. The architect countered with the remark that this 
was not much good if the same undivided government spon¬ 
sored elaborate housing projects that made family life, in the 
West African sense of the extended family, physically im¬ 
possible. He himself had been working on designs for housing 
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projects (hat would deal with the same problem or urban 
overpopulation, but still taking the family concept into 
account anti making a roqwratc existence possible. Rut the 
contracts had been given to European-type projects of 
‘proven success* the success of course having been proved in 
Europe, not in Africa. An economist at the same gathering 
said that the notion of family was destined to disappear any¬ 
way because modern economic systems made ctj-operation 
along family lines unworkable and even undesirable. The only 
African woman present promptly (along with the architect) 
questioned (he validity of this attitude, asking which was 
jnorc important, a ‘modern’ economic system or the. family; 
and here opinion broke up aucl divided iuto irreconcilable 
factions. 

In fact, (his is Use point where opinion inevitably divides, 
for the old concept of the family is untenable in modem 
Africa. Yet it is the source of all morality and spiritual pride 
and strength, even to many of the African Christians. Even 
the most sophisticated Africans arc coming to realize that 
perhaps die advantages offered by the modem western form 
of civilization arc at times outweighed by disadvantages. But 
even as die opportunities for intermarriage between two in¬ 
dividuals arc limited, so arc opportunities for intermarriage 
between the two ways of life. In the cold realm of practice 
the one militates too strongly against the other. The African 
family cannot survive under a western economic and poli¬ 
tical system, and if the family cannot survive neither can the 
values. It is a question of deciding which is the more valuable, 
a way of life or a way of diought. Intermarriage can be an act 
of faith in a way of thought, an expression of belief and of 
trust; and if it is these things then it is strong enough to be 
able to disregard the accepted way of life. When it has this 
inner strength it succeeds, and makes for itself its own place 
in society and wins social acceptance. It is, in fact, a stimu¬ 
lant, if only in so far as it is a step away from social stag¬ 
nation. Everything that can be said of it at a personal level 
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can be said of il at a social level, for if the two worlds arc to 
meet without the one destroying all that is good in the other, 
it can be only through the kind of understanding that comes 
when two individuals meet and unite as one, each changing 
his whole being not so much by becoming different as by 
becoming more nearly complete. 
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•* ,irrriKN Kasuku’s yiuitigrr wifi* gave birih In a girl ilw 
t Void man wrpt with joy. Tills wife was hi* favourite for 
she brought laughter and huppim-ss into his old age al a time 
when lie thought die world was full only or m mow. Ii was so 
full of sorrow that lie had taken jusi two wives when hr 
decided that it was no good taking any more. Ilis father had 
enjoyed some ten or eleven and Kasuku rememhered with 
pleasure the fun il had been having so many mothers, and 
being able to run to them all and know that lie would be 
fondled and fussed over. lie had made up his mind that he 
would bring up a family to l»e equally happy, that he would 
take twenty or thirty wives, and that all his children would 
be proud of their father and everyone would point to him as 
a man of wealth and a model of contentment a man to be 
envied—a man whose seed would grow and multiply and 
pass his name on for uncountable generations, a man who 
was favoured by the ancestors. 

But the white men who ruled the country from their brick 
houses at Mafia had said il displeased them that one man 
should have so many wives, and they withdrew favours so 
that those who were wealthy with wives appeared poor in 
terms of favour, and lost the respect of their less fortunate 
brothers. And die while men of God taught all the children 
that to have more than one wife was evil, so llial children 
came to have contempt for their fathers. And so those who 
had been blessed by the ancestors, and had brought them the 
blessings of many children in return, they became the un¬ 
fortunate ones. 

Kasuku had seen this happen, and after he had taken his 
second wife he was told that if lie took another he would be 
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pul in prison on some pretext or oilier—and there were al¬ 
ways plenty of pretexts because there were so many new laws 
that nobody could be expected to remember them all, and 
they made no sense, so one could not even reason them out. 
Just why, for instance, should one not cat okapi flesh and wear 
its beautiful skin? The Pygmies were always killing them in 
the forest and bringing him the meal. Should he just let it 
rot? And the skins were better than nny antelope skin. Yet he 
would be pul in prison if he was seen with one over his 
shoulders. And why, on the oilier hand, did everyone have to 
plant that dreadful plant that grew up and gave the women¬ 
folk so much trouble when it was lime to pick the white 
fluffy balls die while man called cotton? Who could cal that? 
And everyone knew Lhal it was bad for the ground, which 
became exhausted quickly enough anyway. When he had 
asked, once, lhal simple question, 'Why?* he had been 
threatened with a slick and told, ‘Because I am the adminis¬ 
trator, that's whyl' 

Knsuku had learned that it was better not to question and 
not to argue, so he had taken no more wives, and had grown 
old with only two. But as he grew old he began to care less 
and less about what the while man said. It still made no 
sense to him. And now he had children to look after the 
plantations and to provide him with food and clothing, so he 
consulted his two wives, who both agreed that it would be 
wonderful to have another co-wife, for they too were getting 
old, and they knew Kasuku had liis eye on young Asofi. 
And even when Kasuku married Asofi and showed her so 
much favouritism they did not mind, because she did so much 
work, and took such good care of the old man, who really 
was getting very demanding. Only when Asofi became preg¬ 
nant did they feel just a little jealous, and they put out the 
story that it had not been Kasuku, but one of Asofi’s former 
lovers. 

Kasuku was too delighted to care, however, and when the 
girl child was born he named her Safini, after his own sister. 
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This was something of an innovation, as normally the girl 
child would have been named from her mother’s family, and 
everyone shook their heads and said that if Kasuku did not 
Uphold the traditions who wnuld? 

Safari grew up with her young mother and her old father in 
very happy circumstances and she grew to he beautiful. 

It wits just after she had hern cursed with the first ap¬ 
pearance of moon-blond that she set ryes on thr man every¬ 
one called Bwana Hnmluki because lie* always carried *n many 
guns. She had he.ud many strange tah*s alxmt him, and she 
was surprised that he was not as whin* :is the ndministmtor, 
for everyone had said he wus while. 1’crhujM it was because 
he was covered all over with so much hair. She really never 
got over her curiosity that his body should have been so 
completely covered, just like that of a chimpanzee. The other 
boys and men she knew only had hair on the top of their 
heads and between their legs. 

But the strangest thing about Bwana Banduki was that he 
had been brought up among her own people, the Baf- 
wamiti, and had even been through the initiation school 
with other boys of the snmc age. He spoke the language just 
like one of themselves. Only he had no home, and he owned 
no plantation. He travelled about a great deal, always taking 
one or two other white men with him. For weeks at a time 
they would remain in the forest, finally coming out with 
skins and antelope heads, and sometimes with elephant tusks. 
Occasionally the administrator went with him, and he was 
plainly considered an important person among his own 
people. 

Bwana Banduki was, in fact, a white hunter. His real name 
was Jean-Paul, and his father had been one of the early 
survey team employed by the Congo government. Both his 
parents had thought it a good thing for their son to grow up 
with the people among whom they lived and worked, and 
were only mildly surprised when he said that his friends 
wanted him to join them in the initiation school. But for Jean- 
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Paul ii was more than a mere gesture; he knew that this was 
where he belonged, and he wanted to belong completely. 
When he was in his late teens he took to hunting as a career, 
feeling that this was the one way he could be sure of always 
making his living in the forest. 

He had long thought of making Kasuku’s village his head¬ 
quarters, and he was pleased to find the old man agreeable. 
He was also pleased tn find that young Safini was no longer 
the baby lie remembered, but an exceptionally pretty and 
rapidly maturing young girl. 

It was only three years after establishing himself in a neat 
little mud house, not far from Kasuku’s, that he decided to 
ask the old man’s permission to marry Safini. He knew that 
no white girl would want to live the way he did, and in any 
ease he now fell almost more at home among the Bafwamili 
than he did with his own people. 

It seemed that Kasuku had been holding on to life for just 
this moment. He had been growing weaker for some years, 
and for a long time he had been unable to walk more than 
five paces without silling down to rest. He was nearly blind, 
but he was more happy than ever because Asofi had given 
him new life . . . and a daughter. He told Jean-Paul that he 
could not wish for a finer son, and only asked that he look 
after Safini and give her lots of good clothes and beat her if 
she misbehaved. He asked Jean-Paul if he would lake other 
wives, and when he was told no, that Safini would be his only 
wife, the old man sank back in his cushions with a slight sigh 
of disappointment. He called his daughter and told her that 
he wanted her to marry Bwana Banduki, to which Safini re¬ 
plied that she would do whatever her father said. This very 
meekness was as good as saying that she was delighted, and 
the old man gave his blessing. He died just before the wed¬ 
ding, but not before he had arranged for Jean-Paul to pay a 
handsome dowry of goats and cloth, a dowry that would do 
the girl justice and make everyone see how highly she was 
esteemed and respected. 
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For several years Safini and Jcan-Patil lived in great hap¬ 
piness amongst the Bafwamiti. Every now and then he 
would go off to Stanleyville or Bunia to meet wealthy white 
tourists, who paid him to lakr them through the forest and 
show them how to shoot the wild gamr, particularly the 
elephant and the bongo. 1 After a few weeks he was home 
again with his Safini, and together they worked to makr 
their home even prettier than it was, planting all manner of 
flowers in the little border that ran right round it, front and 
back. They also worked together in the plantation, where 
they grew all sorts of stiange fruits and vegetables that 
Safini had never even seen before. 

Sometimes Safini wondered why her husband never 
brought any of these white men home, but hr explained that 
they were not really his friends, that they merely paid him 
and he was more of a servant; and in this way she understood 
it would have been improper to offer them hospitality. But 
she could not understand what kind of white men they were, 
because nobody else treated Jean-Foul as a servant-even 
the administrator, who was a frequent visitor to their home, 
seemed to look up to him. Safini began to resent these 
people who treated her husband as an inferior, because one 
day she saw three of them standing beside tile government 
rest house. They were not smartly dressed, like Jcan-Paul, 
and even worse, they were dirty. Even from the road her 
nostrils twitched at the smell of sweat. They were arguing 
among themselves as to how much they should pay a young 
boy who had brought them some eggs, and this was what 
really struck Safini, for she had been taught that important 
people never argue among themselves in front of inferiors, 
let alone quibble with them over money. She fell she knew 
now the real reason why her husband never brought such 
men home. He was ashamed that his own people could be 
like this. 

1 A forest antelope, not so much a rare animal as one that is 
seldom seen. 
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The rest of the villagers had no such problems, and so it 
was difficult for Safini to talk to her friends about these 
matters. When she did they just laughed at her and said that 
anyone who had so much happiness as she did was bound to 
have some problems as well. And Safini was happy, very 
much so. Unlike other girls, she had not had to leave her 
home village when she married, so she was still among her 
own people; and she had a wonderful husband. She was 
proud to see him at the market, silling down under llic old 
Mbau tree to drink palm wine with the men as she went 
about her business. He was so very well liked by everyone, it 
seemed. 

Safini’s only unhappiness was that her husband did not 
want her to have any children. She tried every way she could 
to persuade him otherwise, but it was no good. When she 
asked him why, he merely told her that she would not under¬ 
stand, but that he just knew it to be right. And being what she 
was, Safini (rusted her husband, and tried to make up for it 
by loving him all the more. 

Then there came a time when the administrator and a 
number of other government people came to visit their home 
almost every week. Safini enjoyed cooking for them, and the 
administrator nearly always brought her some little present 
which he would slip into her hand as she shyly approached 
the table to serve the meal to the men. And afterwards, when 
the meal was over and the men were talking together in a 
language Safini did not understand, she used to sit in the 
shadows and watch, in ease they had any needs. Then too the 
administrator or one of the others sometimes came and chat¬ 
ted with her, joking and leasing, and paying her compliments 
on her cooking. That made Safini very proud, because al¬ 
though she knew she was a good cook, it gave her great 
pleasure to be able to tell her friends all the nice things such 
great and important men as the administrator had said 
about her food. 

Safini knew from the frequency of the visits that something 
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kji happening that her limb-md was not n-liing her, and she 
Ix-gnu in In- .iH.iuI. Sin* Mwr.il times heard mention of places 
she knew it* In* many miles away, light by tin- Panga River. 
Nn ikifiv.imili liked rvru In mrntinn dial irnuilry, hirausc 
llu* pniplr whn lived dine had Ikyii iheir hereditary 
eneuiirsi right up in die time die Medians rami* and prrvrntcd 
diem frmtl fighting widi \vea|Muis. The Itelc.iatiK had uoC 
Mopped die hrling of linMilily, however, and the liallle w.u 
still bring waned, nsMiniigly ,»\rvrr. Tin* lUNiugu wen* much 
more ]Xiwrlfill wilelirs than die Uafwainili, and dll')’ had 
many inner wrmm and a unit'll greater knowledge of 
medicine that hiought not only pain, but death. Kvcn to 
mention the HaSinga, nr their country, was to invite disaster, 
and Safini fell her home being slowly filled with evil. 

One dayjraii-l\iiil came bark home from a week in Stanley¬ 
ville. lie told Safini dial the government w-.inlrd him to lake 
charge of a botanical rrsrarch station that was bring tel up 
on die bank* of the Panga River, The station would number 
about a hundred workers to start with, and there would be 
accommodation for half a doom or more scientists. The 
research work would lx: directed by the resident scientist, a 
Belgian named Henri Dupont, who was already in Stanley¬ 
ville with his wife; but Jciui-Paul was to be in charge of the 
station as such, with full administrative powers. lie was to 
leave as soon as possible to clear the ground and pul up die 
necessary buildings ... he wanted Safini to come with him. 

Safini, like most of her people, had never travelled beyond 
the borders of the tribal territory, and it look Jcau-Paul a 
long time to convince her dial the countryside by the Panga 
River was just the same as it was at home. But Safini was not 
so worried about the countryside as she was about the 
people. Her husband assured her that the BaSinga were not 
nearly as bad as the Bafwamiti believed them to be, and he 
personally knew the chief and many of the people in Ndola, 
which would be the nearest village to the station. They were 
all his friends, and they would be her friends. Comforted to 
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some extent by this, and by the assurance that site would be 
able to return to Mbau whenever she wanted for a visit, 
Safini subdued her fears. But when she was getting every¬ 
thing ready for the journey and she came across the small 
leather locket that had been lied around her neck as a child, 
to protect her from evil spit its, she carefully rosining it and 
fastened it in place. She was a little ashamed, became living 
with Jean-Paul she had grown away from such superstitions. 
But when he saw it, lie did not make fun of her. He just 
smiled and pul his arm around her and told her she was 
going to love her new home. He would build her a new 
house, whatever size she wanted, and she could have as many 
servants as she needed. He would not have to go away on 
hunting trips, they could be together all the time. 

The clearing work went quickly enough, as llic villager* of 
Ndola and from all around quickly learned that the new 
Bwana Mukubwa, The Groat Master, paid well and did not 
use a whip. This was something new to those used only to 
working on the road gangs. Scaffolding was erected around 
the huge mahogany trees, and they came crashing down, one 
after another. The small sawmill brought in from Stanley¬ 
ville cut the lumber into planks, and the rest was either 
stored as firewood, or just burned. Jcan-Paul did not have 
all the trees cut down. He left them standing here and 
there, to cast their shade around the neat log cabins he built 
below. He had only three trained carpenters, two from the 
BaSinga tribe, and one, Lukamba, from a remote tribe on 
the far side of Bafwamid country, the notorious BaKcti. 1 But 
Lukamba had been brought up in a mission school, where 
he had learned carpentry, and in many ways he seemed 
more European than he did African. It was largely with 
his help that Jcan-Paul soon had half a dozen men capable 
of measuring and cutting wood for the others to assemble in 
*11)6 BaKcti have a widespread and evil reputation for 
sorcery. 
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the building of ihc house and the making of ihc neerssary 
furniture. 

At first Safini and her husband lived in a small hut built 
for them by the station worker* in the manner of an ordinary 
village hut, with baked mud walls and u leaf roof. But theirs 
had a large veranda and a srparale kitchen. It was close to 
Lukamba'* hut, and Safini grew to know Liikutnliu and his 
wife well, and to like thrill. She bad little to do with the 
othrr workers, liecausc she had insisted on bringing three of 
her own villagers with her as servants, and they also acted as 
friends. In this way she had uo need even to talk to the Ba- 
Singns. But Jciut-l'aul soon had their proper house built, not 
far from the hanks of the 1’unga. He had it surrounded by a 
fence, which Safini thought was unfriendly, and when lie ex¬ 
plained that it was necessary to discourage the station workers 
and their wives from hanging around the kitchen she thought 
that odd too, but she did not mind as she did not particularly 
like any of the workers except Lukamba. 

The house was made of rough-hewn logs, and it had large 
windows facing the river. There were four good-sized rooms 
in it; a large sitting room, an office, their licdroom and a 
guest room, 'flic furniture was all made in traditional village 
style, but enlarged and adapted to tlinir needs, with chairs 
made in the way that Lukamba had been (aught at the 
Mission school. Safini was a little bewildered by (he size and 
elegance of the new home, but it made her very proud. As 
soon as it was finished Jcan-Paul set to work to build a house 
nearby for Henri Dupont. He made it in the same style, but 
took much more care with the finishing of the interior, to 
make it as much like a European home as possible. He 
designed the furniture himself, and had glass fitted to the 
windows. His own windows he left open, with wooden shut¬ 
ters that could be closed during a storm. The low over¬ 
hanging eaves formed a wide veranda all round the house, 
protecting the rooms both from the heat of direct sunlight and 
from the rain that fell almost every afternoon throughout the 
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year. When all was ready, and the workers’ village was com¬ 
pleted not far away, Jcan-Paul sent word to Stanleyville for 
Monsieur Duponl to come and see (hat everything was to his 
liking. 

Safini had found plenty to do at first, clearing a garden 
with the help of her lVicuds front Bafwamiti so that in a few 
months they would have their own supply of bananas and 
manioc, peanuts mid beans. She also helped with the fur¬ 
nishings, making curtains fur the windows from trade clotlis 
she bought at the little store at Ndola, and stufling cushions 
und mattressrs with locally grown cotton. Hut then she found 
lime began to weigh heavily. It seemed to press down on her, 
making it more and more difficult to pass each hour, until 
the days seemed painfully long. She would walk to Ndola 
with her friends and pass lime at the store there, and she 
would watch from a distance some of the dancing that was 
nearly always going on near the chief’s house. But she and 
her friends from Bafwamiti woe never invited to take part, 
and the chairs that were brought for them to sit on were 
always placed apart. Safini, with her natural kindness of 
heart, put it down to their respect for her husband, and in 
turn remained more aloof than she wanted to be. 

She waited to see Monsieur Duponl and his wife with 
eagerness, and spent many hours touching up their home. 
On the day they were to arrive she pul flowers in each of the 
rooms, something that her husband had taught her that all 
Europeans liked. When they drove up and got out of their car 
at the entrance to the station, Safini was one of the first to see 
them. She had just returned from Ndola, and she ran to tell 
her husband. Jcan-Paul told her to gel the food ready, and 
went out to greet the newcomers. But the food had been 
ready for some time, so Safini just watched from the kitchen 
compound as the party walked towards the house. She heard 
Henri Dupont talking loudly in a high-pitched voice, and 
was surprised that he seemed to be arguing with her husband 
about something. Lukamba, who understood French, was 
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also watching. Ilr loltl her that thr newcomer was com¬ 
plaining almtil not ln*ing able to drive right up to ihr door, 
and was saying tli.it a proper mad would have to Ik put 
through. ll MYincd a small matter to argue about. Safini set 
the food ou tin* table. 

The three sat down on the veranda for drinks, served by 
Jean-Paul, while S.ifmi made sun* eveiy tiling was in order 
inside. Tin’ll they i.line in. stiamjely silent, and took their 
plan** at the table. As usual Xafini r.unr to sers-e them, it 
living her rustoin not to rat with her husband unless they 
were alone. She hrsitalrd, waiting to be intnidueed, but Jean- 
Paul just motioned her to serve the meal. It was eaten in 
silence, and Safini notieed with pleasure that although they 
looked at the food with distaste, Monsieur Dupont and his 
wife ate heartily enough once they lasted it. 

After dinner they went back to the veranda for cofTee, and 
again Safini waited to lx*, introduced, and again Jcan-Paul 
motioned her away. 

Bui Safini was not one to worry about such things. She had 
heard them arguing, and thought that must be the reason 
her husband was so forgetful. So she introduced herself. 
Shyly she came up with her own cup of codec, and as there 
was no other chair on die veranda, she squatted down near 
Madame Duponl and asked her, in KiNgwana, if she liked 
the house her husband had built for her. Madame Dupont 
looked at her in embarrassment and said it was very quaint. 
She then looked at Henri Dupont and she said she would like 
to go and see their own house. She stood up, turned her back 
on Safini and walked down the veranda steps. Jcan-Paul 
seemed about to say something, then he changed his mind and 
turned to Monsieur Dupont and said he would show them 
round at once. He took Safini’s hand and, still talking to 
Monsieur Dupont, told him how his wife had helped to fur¬ 
nish the house. He spoke in KiNgwana, but Monsieur 
Dupont replied in French, and Safini could not understand. 

It was only when they got to the new house that Safini 
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began lo comprehend. Madame Dupont walked from room 
to room, touching things gingerly, and then site spoke, loudly 
and dearly to her husband, in KiNgwuim. ‘Hut it is just like 
a native hut—we can’t live here—we arc not animals!' 
Salini was about to turn and run, but Jcan-Paul held on lo 
her lightly. ‘Madame,* he said, ‘it is a great deal more com¬ 
fortable than the luni.se I built for my wife and myself; we 
could do no mote in the time-Madame Dupont inter¬ 

rupted, 'Thai may l»e, but / am not a savage.' She turned to 
lirr husband, anti sjKtke ngain in French. They left shortly 
afterwards. 

When her huskmd explained to her, later dial day, that 
many Europeans felt us tin: Duponts did about while men 
having African wives, Safmi found it difficult lo understand. 
She could understand their not wanting to have lo walk a 
hundred yards from the car to the house, she could under¬ 
stand their preferring a brick house lo a wooden one, and she 
knew enough of Europeans to realize that they can get extra¬ 
ordinarily ill-tempered over such little things. But how could 
they be annoyed by Jcan-Paul’s having an African wife— 
didn’t many of the men, even the administrators, have 
African wives? Jcan-Paul explained that many of them had 
mistresses, but that was different, everyone could afford to 
ignore an association of that kind. But he and Safin: were 
married, living openly as man and wife, and married accord¬ 
ing to tribal custom, not even according to the laws of the 
church. 

All that Safini understood from this was that white men 
liked to do some things under cover of darkness of night, and 
pretend otherwise in the daytime. She saw quite clearly that 
she would have to keep hersclfin the background, even in her 
own house, when her husband's friends were visiting. This 
did not hurt her—they were, after all, no friends of hers—it 
just puzzled her. So Safini became a shadow in her own 
home, fading away at the sight of any European. Only in 
late evenings could she be a wife to her husband, and so 
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precious was this time that shr would lie awake most of the 
night looking at Jean-Paul as he slept. Even then there were 
often interruptions, us government agents came to regard 
(he station as a convenient stopping plarr, and would turn 
up at any time of night and expert hospitality. 

The Du|>onlx came and xrttled down, Imt not in the house 
Jean-Paul had Imilt lor them. They imporled bricks ami had 
a fine brick house built. They nit down all the trees around 
it, so that it stood out in the open, raU-hiiig the full glare and 
heat of the suit. The. windows were small, like: tJiose of 
European houses, and the Itouse was hot and study at nit 
limes of the day and night. Jeaii-l'aul gave the house he had 
built for them to Lukamha, a gesture which did not please 
the Duponts, but delighted Safini. 

Several other Europeans came, but none of them stayed 
for long, and although some of them made a point of asking 
for Safini whenever they visited Jean-Paul's house, Safini 
was usually not to be found. Whenever she saw them coming 
she would run over to the kitchen and busy herself there. 
More and more she came to rely on her three friends and 
servants as the only people she could really talk to, apart 
from Lukamba and liis wife. So it was a great shock to her 
when one day she found them all packing their bundles and 
preparing to leave on the weekly mail truck, back to Mbau. 
They were young, they said, and they wanted to dance and 
sleep with men, but these savages around them, the BaSiuga, 
wanted nothing to do with them, and they wanted nothing to 
do with the BaSinga. It was all right for Safini, they said, she 
was happily married and had a husband and a fine house to 
live in. Safini was both too proud and too kind to argue. She 
prepared some food for them for the journey, and gave them 
presents, and told them to tell her mother that she would be 
back home to see her before long. But even as she spoke the 
words she regretted them—and for the first time fear came 
into her life. It was a momentary feeling, and it passed 
quickly. Safini stayed with her friends until the truck came, 
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and then she stood and waved them goodbye. Long after the 
truck was out of sight, and only a cloud of dust remained, 
slowly swirling and settling down on the rough and twisting 
track, Safini stood there, looking with empty eyes in the 
direction of Mhau. 

Jean-Paul told hrr to hire other servants, but Safini said 
no, she would like to do the work herself, as a wife should, 
and that Lukamba’s wife would help hrr whenever needed. 
She would uot admit that she did not want the BaSinga 
around her, in her home, handling her food. Knowing that 
they would be well paid, several of the wives of the workers 
came and asked Safini to hire them, mid when she refused 
they went away and told their husbands that Safini was evil. 
She must be evil because she had refused even to let them 
into the kitchen, and it was well known that witches were 
afraid of others’ even looking at the food they were prepar¬ 
ing, because they were so evil themselves they thought that 
everyone else possessed the Evil Eye. 

The extra work kept Safini busy, and Lukamba’s wife was 
good to her, helping her whenever she needed help, and 
being a friend to her at all times. She and Lukamba, after 
all, were strangers among the BaSinga, just as was Safini her¬ 
self. They went to the store at Ndola together, never alone, 
but they seldom went to the village market. The storekeeper 
wanted to make money, so he always served them—they had 
more money than any of the other villagers. But at the mar¬ 
ket, where women exchanged their goods rather than sold 
them, nobody seemed to want the fruits and vegetables that 
Safini brought, and when she tried to buy anything the Ba¬ 
Singa women just shook their heads as if they did not under¬ 
stand, and some of them drew cloths over their food lest it be 
cursed by a glance from the foreign witch. 

Safini told her husband nothing of this. She only asked 
him once, timidly, if they could not go back to Mbau and 
live there as they had done once, so happily. Jean-Paul 
laughed at her, and said that he was making more money 
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now than In' hull rt’it made Irfitn*, and lilt* was letter for 
(hem lliati it rnnltl niT hr at Mliau. So niurh an, lie *aid, 
that lu* frit it linir that they had rhildmi. *11ir words (hat 
oner would ltavr fillrd Safini with joy now only made her 
more frightened than ever. Ami when her stomach lagan to 
swell, Safini fell ill. 

She was up at (hr stole at Ndot.i, buying some doth; as 
usual there wen* a iminluT of uini sittiii^j around outside, 
drinking palm wine. They looked JMiiitletlly at her helly iu 
she jxissrd hy, and whisjH-iul auKiiiK theiUM-htt. When she 
came out one or them said to the others, loud enough lor her 
to hear: ‘The Hafwamiti rirru incise foreigners and allow 
llirm to marry their daughters, hut no child so conceived on 
our land will live • our law’s forbid it. It is an offence to the 
ancestors and brings danger (o us all.* 

Il soon became the talk of llu* whole: village, and of the 
station, that the witch doctor had cursed Safmi’s child to die, 
and that she would l>c barren the rrsl of her life for having 
desecrated BaSinga soil with her unclcanlincss. People began 
not only to avoid her, bill rather to pretend not to sec her. As 
she passed by they would look right su her and through her, 
as though she were not there at all. And all the time she 
heard whispered remarks about the fact that her child was 
sure to die. And what scared her more than anything was 
that she too knew that il would die, because she wanted it lo. 
Jcan-Paul had said finally that he could never go back lo 
Mbau, that his whole future was here now. One day the 
station would grow into a flourishing little town, right in the 
middle of the forest, where they could have the best of both 
worlds, he had said. But Safini only wanted one world, and 
that was the world she knew and could trust, the world of the 
Bafwamiti. If Ndola was no place for her, il was certainly no 
place for her child. So it had to die. 

Jean*Paul saw so little of his wife these days that he was 
barely aware of her fears. She had told him once, and he had 
laughed and said she had left all that superstition behind. 
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She had nodded, seeing another truth in what he had said. 
She had not spoken of it again. Jcan-Paul was ovcijoycd at 
the thought of having a child, Tor he too had been the object 
of some tnlk among the Europeans at the station. There were 
some who still looked on his marriage as being nothing more 
than an cocenlridly, su»d they pointed to the lack of children 
as evidence. lie would uni dun* bring up children by an 
African wife hi Midi a eomnmnity. Hut J«*nn-Pkul did dine, 
and it was almost as itiudi to prove his loyalty to his wife as 
it was for llie sake of having a child. 

The Duponts had ordered the last of the trees near tlicir 
house to be cut down. It was a huge old mahogany tree that 
stood near the entrance of their driveway, close to the main 
gate. They said it could block their road if it were to fall 
during a storm. Jcan-Paul tried to dissuade them, assuring 
them there was no danger, but even lie finally gave in just lor 
the sake of maintaining peace. 

The men were busy cutting the upper branches one day as 
Safini and I.ukamba’s wife set out for Ndola. As they were 
passing by die gate, Safini suddenly stopped, and her com¬ 
panion asked her what was wrong. Safini said someone had 
called her, and it sounded like her mother ... calling her 
name ... Safini, Safini, Safini.. . . Crying out her mother’s 
name, Safini ran towards the tree just as the branch fell. 

Jcan-Paul could gel nobody to look after Safini except 
Lukamba and his wife. The three of them took turns sitting 
by Safini’s bedside as she fought for life. There was no good 
calling a doctor—she had not even been touched by the fall¬ 
ing branch, but as it had fallen so had she, and she had lain 
on the ground, writhing as though the weight of the whole 
tree were on top of her. The workers had stood around in a 
cold and silent circle while Lukamba’s wife ran for help. 
When she had been carried away, they went back to their 
work, and nobody even mendoned the incident again. Safini 
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lost the li.iby that should have* been born in a few weeks* 
time, and with it she lost all will to live. 

In his bitterness Jean-Paul blamed the Duponts, and said 
it was all thrir fault, that thry had never made the slightest 
move to be. cvrn courteous to his wife, and had made her sick 
and depressed, and finally thry had insisted on having the 
tree cut down. The Duponts pointed out that there was mil 
much logical connection between the two events, and that 
for one thing, Safuii always (lisappraird any time they runic 
near the house, and for another, Safuii hud merely fallen, the 
branch had not event touched her. lint Jinn-Paul’s bitterness 
could not be diverted. He Iooki^l back over bis time at die 
station, and saw in it nothing but a series of insults and 
slights to himself and his .Safuii, not otdy from the Duponts 
but from almost every other European who came Jty. The 
Duponts had even built a guest house so that passers-by 
would not be forced to accept hospitality in Jean-Paul’s 
home. The spare room had remained empty then, except for 
one occasion on which his old friend the administrator had 
stayed overnight. And he remembered with increasing bitter¬ 
ness how his Safuii hud always kept fresh flowers in (he spare 
room in ease, some day, some other friend of her husband’s 
might accept their hospitality. 

Jcan-Paul became more of a recluse. He run llic station as 
cfTicicndy as ever, but he barely spoke a word to the Duponts 
or any of the other Europeans, and even the kindest or diem 
found it best not to intrude. Safini slowly recovered, but her 
life had gone from her with her baby, and as soon as she was 
well enough she told Jcan-Paul dial she was going back to 
Mbau. She remembered how she had told her friends, when 
they left, that she would come back home to her mother one 
day. She had not meant to use the word home, because she had 
been taught that a woman's home is with her husband. But 
once she had spoken it she knew that it would not be so with 
her. 

Jcan-Paul had agreed readily, still not realizing what was 
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the real nature of Safini’s sickness. Shortly afterwards he 
resigned and accepted an ofTcr of a post at Paulis, an impor¬ 
tant town many mile* away from the station, in a completely 
different administrative district. He knew that several white 
men lived there with African wives, and formed a contented, 
if small, community of their own. He fell sure that Safini 
would he happy then*. 

He went to visit Safini at Mbau, and as she came out of 
their old house to greet him, a spark of life come to her sad 
eyes. Il was a spark (hat held a question, but Jcan-Paul did 
not understand it, and the light died as stillborn tut their 
child. Safini simply said that she could no longer be hit wife, 
she could no longer lx-ar him children. 'Jlic family offered 
him back the wealth that lie hud paid in expectancy of a wife 
that would raise his seed. Jcan-Paul still did not understand, 
and said dial he wanted Safini whether or not she could bear 
him children, lie wanted her as a wife, as a companion, to 
live with him. 'Where shall we live?' asked Safini, though the 
spark had long died. Jcan-Paul began Idling her all about 
Paulis, and how like Europeans were different there. Safini 
listened, and then told him to go to Paulis and settle there, if 
that was really what he was determined to do, and that he 
could write to her when he was ready. There was something 
in her voice that made Jcan-Paul look, perhaps for the first 
time, beyond her words and into her heart. 

She asked him if he would stay at Mbau for that night, and 
for that night Safini and Jcan-Paul loved again as they had 
done years before, in the house where they had learned to 
love, far away from people, white and black, who did not 
understand the power of love, only the power of destruction. 
It was ihcn that Safini told him that for the first few years she 
had taken medicine given to her by her mother to prevent 
her from conceiving. She had done it because she was afraid 
for the children, afraid for how her own people would accept 
them. ‘You were still called Bwana Banduki by my people,' 
she said. ‘You did not carry the name of any of our families. 
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What name wnultt our children haw carried? To whit 
family would ilirv have lielunged? To whose anmlnn would 
their spirits liuvr gonr?' 

Jean-l’.iul Idl the* next morning. 

Every wn-k llir mail tnirk hi ought a Iellrr from him to 
Safmi, telling her oflib* lowly home at Paulis, and asking hrr 
if she would not mine In join him. And evety week the mail 
ttiirk hnmght a letter fmtn Safiui to the man die loved, 
saying that she was still his wile, and would hr wailing for 
him when he glow tiled of l'.mlis, and eumr lurk to live 
among their own people, at Mh.m, wheie tliry Imtli belonged. 
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11 

The Lonely African 

I N nil the various situations in which (lie African h:u to 
choose between the old and the new hr is in a dilemma, 
Ix’cause lie ran accept ucithrr with his whole heart and 
being. Where he is forced into the new, with no choice, he 
is still in n dilemma because of the difficulty of reconciling 
one way of life with a dilferenl way of thought. In the cities, 
with better educational facilities and more opportunities for 
the two worlds to meet and mingle, there can at least be a 
common intellectual level at which there is some chance of 
mutual comprehension; but despite the sophistication of the 
townsfolk the tribal past with its tribal attitudes is frequently 
still too dose lo be forgotten or ignored, and the new is still 
loo new lo be much more than a flimsy veneer. 

Even the Africans who become Christians, ministers and 
priests arc in a dilemma. The alternative lo becoming totally 
divorced from their own people, cutting all material and 
spiritual Lies, is to fall into doubt and suspicion of their 
chosen faith. But even though their difficulties are often the 
greatest, at tcasl they retain some sense of values and 
standards, however confused. Together with the would-be 
traditionalists they alone have any firm basis of inner mor¬ 
ality in their lives. The others arc merely governed by the 
new forces of law and order, not by any belief in right and 
wrong. Expediency is the new god in African cides, and this 
is the new creed they have learned from the western world 
and the Christian church. 

For a man's life to be thoroughly satisfactory there has to 
be some underlying conviction about life itself, be it theism 
or atheism, or even an intelligent, alert agnosdeism. In an 
African city it is difficult to have any faith because of two 
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things: a new educational system tlmt ha* taught the African 
to regard his old faith as unscientific, superstitious nonsense, 
and the demonstrable hypocrisy of the followers of the God 
of Love who claim heaven for themselves, condemning 
everyone else to everlasting hcllfirr. It is also difficult to have 
faith in any particular way or life. European* in Africa may 
at one time have been envied for their apparently superior 
existence, for all the luxuries with which they could ntlurd to 
surround themselves, for the mysterious source of power that 
rendered them impervious to any attack ami that gave them 
authority over vast stretches of land. Hut if they were envied 
they were not admired, and today there is mil much for which 
they can even lx* envied. The African cannot In* expected 
to have any great faith in a way of life that ha* done it* best 
to exclude him, obstructing him with or without intent at 
almost every turn. 

He may acknowledge the pructicul benefits that will 
accrue as a result of his westernization, both as an individual 
and as a member of a new nation, but even his materialism 
is half-hearted, for the western way also brings many inevit¬ 
able disadvantages with which the African is unable to 
deal. These disadvantages concern old ways, those most 
deeply rooted in tradition, highly valued, but which cannot 
possibly continue under the new economic, social and politi¬ 
cal pressures. In nearly all nrcos the family is one such way 
of life, for the African family is a way oflife, and in the man¬ 
ner in which it is understood by Africans it is totally im¬ 
practicable in the new westernized cities. In some regions 
polygamy is another institution or deep significance out¬ 
lawed in urban communities, though its roots may underlie 
the whole system of traditional law and order and morality. 
The traditional concept of justice dies hard; although the 
urban African readily enough gives over his body to the new 
system his heart does not accept it nor docs he really under¬ 
stand it. Too often it goes against his whole notion of right 
and wrong, or good and evil. His adherence to modem laws, 
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then, cun al ihc best be only superficial. Similarly with the 
political system; it is loo far removed from the traditional 
belief in authority derived from the family-at-large, that is, 
the ancestors. Sometimes attempts arc made to bridge the 
gap by giving the new political leaders honorary ancestral 
status. Nkrumah is referred in as ‘Father of the Nation*, and 
lie is further deified by singing in his pniisc Christian hymns, 
with Nkritninlt appearing us a saviour in the place of Christ. 

In the cities the African loses his tribal sense more quickly 
and easily than in tin: country, and he has a greater oppor¬ 
tunity for feeling himsrir a part of the new and wider 
]KililicaI unit, the nation. It helps to be able to look on a 
leader, such as Nkrumah, as if he were a tribal chief; but 
again it is just a matter of pructicul expediency. There was 
an inner strength in the old system that is still lacking in the 
new. 

There are, then, inherent conflicts in the new way that 
prevent complete acceptance, and this is not surprising con¬ 
sidering how it has been imposed from without, with not the 
slightest consideration for the old way. Al the same time it is 
obvious that the old has gone for good, and in the cities the 
Africans have come to look upon it wit!) shame, so that it is 
no longer even a source of pride, let alone of moral or 
spiritual strength. 

A number of these conflicts have appeared in the preceding 
chapters, and if they have appeared in a haphazard way, it 
is because that is exactly the way in which they do appear. 
There is no single problem; there are as many problems as 
there arc individuals, for each individual has to try and make 
his own peace between the two worlds. The following ex¬ 
ample shows well enough how deep the conflict goes, and 
where its roots lie. 

In a ease of murder, a man named Kithuica killed another 
by clubbing him to death with a piece of wood. The dead man 
was a friend of Kithuica’s son. The accused was arrested and 
brought to trial in the criminal court. The first difficulty 
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came when he pleaded guilty, a °d refused to accept the 
court’s insistence that he must plead not guilty to a capital 
offence. He protested that he was a man, not a liar, but 
despite his protests the court entered a plea of not guilty. 

The trial was brief, because nil the witnesses agreed to the 
facts, as did the defendant himself. He had simply gone to 
his victim’s house, Inin in wait for him near the privy, and 
clubbed him to death when lie came out to irlirvo himself. 
He was asked why he hud done this and said that it was 
because die dead man had been a bad friend to his son and 
had refused to lend him money. Kithuica maintained that 
this was sufficient cause as the two young men were like 
blood brothers, suid so were bound to help each other at all 
times. The court maintained Otherwise and sentenced him 
to death. 

This brought a protest not only from Kidmica’s family hut 
also an even stronger protest from the family of the man 
Kithuica had killed. But the sentence was carried out, and 
the criminal was hanged. 

From the court’s point of view the law had taken its proixr 
course; Uicrc had not been a shadow of douhl as to the guilt 
of Kithuica, but they had given him every possible chance to 
explain any extenuating circumstances. In his explanation 
he had cited nothing that could be taken into account in his 
favour; (he murder had been planned and executed with 
brutality, for no reason other than a squabble over a petty 
loan the vicrim had refused to make the murderer's son. 
There was not even any justification for clemency. The 
court’s sympathy was with the murdered man’s family, and 
they were duly surprised when their verdict met with such 
strong opposition from that quarter. And certainly the 
murderer must have been extremely surprised when one 
morning he was marched out of his cell to a scaffold to be 
hung by the neck until dead. 

For the reason that he had done what lie had done, and 
had given himself up so willingly, and convicted himself so 
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successfully, was that he had wanted to settle a serious dispute 
that threatened to lead to a long blood feud. He mistook the 
European courtroom for an indigenous tribunal, the purpose 
of which is to establish justice, not simply to apply the law. 

One of the greatest difficulties facing European jurists in 
Africa has been t he absence of any written body of law. Some 
have committed the disastrous error of ossifying a flexible 
moral code by formalizing it, so that the native law could be 
more easily classified, understood and applied. More often 
the traditional system has simply been ignored, and the 
western code imposed. But western jurists seldom, if ever, 
seem to have understood that the African has a totally 
different concept of law, inseparable from justice, and think 
of a court’s function not as being one of conviction and 
punishment, but as an attempt to find a solution to any 
problem brought before it. 

In this particular ease there was, in Kithuica’s mind, a 
very specific problem. He was an old man, and very much a 
traditionalist. Although his son lutd not made a blood* 
brotherhood pact with the dead man, Kithuica regarded 
litem as blood brothers, as in fact they themselves did. They 
called each other brother, and dial was one piece of evidence 
that was rejected by die court as irrelevant. But from 
Kithuica’s point of view it was the central point of his 
argument, for the use of the term brother implies very definite 
mutual obligations. They were obligations which could cost 
him, the father of one of dtc brothers, considerable wealth 
should his son’s partner fall into need. In fact, he had helped 
the victim a number of times. 

On several occasions he had counselled his son to demand 
some reciprocal attentions, more to establish his right than 
to even the score. Each time, according to Kithuica, his son 
had been refused. He had thought tliis bad, but had merely 
put it down to the modem generation of youths who form 
blood brotherhoods without taking the old oath*. But when 
his son had actually been in need and had been refused any 
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help it became obvious that it was something more sinister 
than plain laxity. Kilhuica, the traditionalist, thought of 
blood brotherhood as something more than a mere exchange 
society existing Tor mutual aid; he thought of it as making 
each person an indissoluble part of the other, giving each 
some power over the other through the mingling of blonds. 
Tlic oaths were designed to prevent the abuse of that power. 
Now a man, not bound by the oaths and therefore unpre¬ 
dictable, had acquired power over his son and was obviously 
determined to use it for his own ends. These ends had not 
been made dear yet, hut Kilhuica smarted that they went 
far beyond a few petty financial gains and could emerge in 
any number of ways harmful not only to his son hut to him¬ 
self and his whole family. 

There was only one way to prevent the disaster, and 
Kithuica look it. When questioned about the brutal nature 
of the murder he merdy answered that everyone knew it was 
forbidden for Africans to own guns, the weapons with which 
white men kill cadi other so easily from a distance, and 
living in the dly he had no use for a spear or bow tutd arrow. 
So he had used a club. He agreed that the murder had been 
calculated, because, he said, he wax not a man who killed 
in a fit of temper, and in any ease he was an old man and his 
only diancc of success in the venture was by ambush. 

Kilhuica never for a moment thought of himself as being 
on trial, for he was dearly innocent of any fault. He had only 
done what was necessary to protect himself and his family 
from sorcery. But he felt that in order to prevent any further 
trouble, so that everyone should know that he had acted 
wisely, the ease should be heard in public and all the evidence 
brought out. If he did not do this, a family feud could easily 
devdop. The possibility of a feud was in fact the main 
concern of the victim’s family when they protested so vigor¬ 
ously against Kilhuica’s conviction. They knew that their 
murdered son had done wrong and had placed Kilhuica in 
an impossible and highly dangerous position. They fell that 
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Kithuica h;ul been rather too abrupt in hi* handling of the 
situation, a feeling shared by Kithuica himself, and that 
some compensation would have been in order. The com¬ 
pensation would have consisted in part of a feast given by 
Kithuica at which both families would have joined, re¬ 
establishing good relations. 

Hut now the court had only aggravated the situation, 
adding to Kithuica’i injuries by hanging him, thus giving 
the family more cause than ever for beginning a blood feud. 
The case was mi completely misunderstood by the court that 
linlh parlies in the trial lost all confidence in the new world 
around them, and today there arc many who, because of 
similar rx|K*rieiicrs, on principle uever lake a ca*c to court, 
even when they have been done the most obvious wrong. 
For them the non-lradilional court is completely divorced 
from understanding and justice; it docs not exist to help 
them solve their problems and live together in friendship, it 
merely exists to punish those who have unknowingly offended 
die great white master. 

This kind of incident results in more Ilian mere grievance 
and dissatisfaction. The full implications arc best seen when 
a court renders whnt we would consider to be the fairest 
decision and dismu&cs a case because it can find no provable 
guilt. This in fact is die most catastrophic decision a court 
could make in many traditional African societies, because it 
implies (hat there arc absolutely no bonds whatsoever be¬ 
tween the plaintifTand the defendant, no common standards 
or values by which dicy can be judged. If there were such 
common standards and values, then obviously some solution 
could be found. When a court fails to find a solution and 
admits its failure by dismissing a ease, this proves in African 
eyes that in the court's opinion, since there are no common 
values, those concerned arc free to think and act towards 
each other as they see fit. The whole basis of morality and 
a common way of behaviour can be destroyed in this way 
by what we would consider a fair juridical decision. Any 
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semblance of social solidarity, other than that maintained 
through sheer fear of the force of law, collapses. The African 
is left alone, behaving as he dor* not through any inner 
conviction, or because of any bonds shared with his fellows, 
but merely because of what he considers to be expedient. 

In rural areas the African has In face the same kind of 
conflicts and resolve the same dilemmas. Hut he does so 
from a very different viewpoint Imtuusc he does not havr the 
educational advantages, if they are Midi, that the urhan 
African has, lie does not have a rnmmnti intellectual level 
with the white overlords, he does not even share the super¬ 
ficialities of the same culture. Unlike the urban African lie 
has no concept of the nation, and thinks largely in tribal 
terms. Familiarity with loud administrators may have en¬ 
larged his horizon somewhat, so that lie admits of some 
common political IjoihIs between his own tribe mid some 
neighbouring tribes, but he still lues little or no concept of 
any wider unity. In point of fart, of rourse, in many canes 
the white man is the only link that holds together this 
amorphous agglomeration of tribes. When that link is with¬ 
drawn, as it was with indecent haste in the Belgian Congo, 
there should be r>o cause for surprise when there is immediate 
reversion to the normal, tribal status quo. Particularly as 
some 80 per cent of the population, in the c;isc of the Congo, 
can be classified as tribal. 

At the moment independence is rapidly passing into the 
hands of African nations comprised or huge majorities of 
tribal peoples. The attitude of this rural popubuinu is of 
great significance, though at the moment it has little political 
or public voice. And in the absence of the common inldlec- 
tual level possible in towns and dues, this attitude is formu¬ 
lated with the directness and honesty characteristic of African 
thought, and with a greater directness of expression than is 
sometimes found in urban communities. 

In such a situation it is natural that there should be a great 
deal of misunderstanding. But whereas in urban areas it is 
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generally and most significantly a lack of understanding of 
the African on the part of the European, in the rural areas it 
is the other way round, and the misunderstanding frequently 
turns to suspicion. This suspicion is directed at both the 
speech and the actions of the Europeans, each being fre¬ 
quently incomprehensible to Use African in the light of his 
own experience in life. The way in which he attempts to 
understand (and he at least makes the effort, whereas the 
European seldom dot's) can only be coloured by life as he 
knows it. In the absence of a knowledge of the European 
language he also has to think within the limitations of his 
own language, and this adds still further to the confusion. 

I was once being closely questioned as to how I had made 
enough money to afford the long and unbelievably costly 
trip from the North American continent to the heart of 
Africa. The fact llial I had been able to amass such an 
immense fortune so quickly wus in itself suspicious. I had 
done the trip cheaply, and it had cost rather less than 
$i,ono; bill the people with whom 1 was talking considered 
one dollar a good week’s wages, working for the while man, 
and this represented some nineteen years of non-stop labour. 
I tried to explain that I had worked in a mine in the north of 
Canada, and had made that much in a couple of months. 
They then wanted to know what kind of work called for that 
kind of pay, and without realizing how deep into the morass 
I was sinking I described the work underground. Roughly 
translated back from KiNgwana, the language we were 
speaking, my account went like this: 'Every morning before 
the sun rose, a hundred or more of us, all living under the 
same roof, got up and put on many, many clothes. We even 
covered our mouths and noses, because it was so cold that 
water became solid, as hard as rock. Then we went out into 
the water that had fallen from the sky, not like rain, but like 
white ashes, and which lay for month after month covering 
the land and even some of the buildings. We walked from 
our house to where there were holes in the ground, closed by 
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doors so that you would not fall down I linn. \\V got into 
boxes and were lowered into the ground, taking oir our 
clothes because far below the ground il was warm. Down 
there it was dark, but w all had torches on ciur hats. There 
were paths that led for many miles, and MUiietimrs we 
walked and sometimes we inde on things like the adminis¬ 
trator's motor rar, only they had no lop. \VV dug nut thr lock 
and made great rooms uiuleiground, sending all the im k up 
in the boxes. White men like the colour of this lock, and they 
pay a great deal of money for it, and that is how we got rich 
so quickly.* 

At nlinost every turn of die narrative I was stopped hy 
questioning looks or mntuks. The net result was that I 
faced the choice of being considered a glen I liai, nr as .1 
sorcerer endowed with the mast evil pmveis mid in league 
with evil spirits. The logic of their reasoning was simple 
enough. Translated back into English, the account looks 
curious, even to us. Told in KiNgwana to the Africans it was 
equally curious. Hut whereas we etui equate it with our 
own experience and knowledge of arctic conditions, of mines, 
and of the value of gold, these particular Africans hud no 
such experience or knowledge. Thry had never sren ice 
or snow, never having fell temperatures below seventy 
degrees. They had never seen or heard of Hum's, nor of gold. 
The only experience they did have that could Ik* applied to 
my account was their knowledge dial cuves ;uid holes in die 
ground were peopled with the most deadly and evil of nil 
spirits. Anyone who would willingly let himself be lowered 
down into a hole in the ground must be in league with the 
spirits, and to live there all day, as we evidently did, must 
mean that we were up to some kind of witchcraft. This 
possibly explained the way in which we tricked people into 
giving us so much money for a lot of rock out of which came 
a metal that was not even any good for knives or spear blades 
or axes. 

Luckily the snow and the ice could not be explained, and 
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this threw tile whole story into disrepute, and I let it go at 
that, feeling it was safer to be considered a liar. In the same 
way any attempt by n European to explain European con¬ 
cepts and ways to an African in an African language is 
likely to misinterpretation. This may be one reason why 
(’Jirisiiiuiily 1 ms such a difficult time. Heaven, which seems 
to l)c one of the central themes used to bribe Africans into 
acceptance of the Christian code, is generally translated into 
African languages giving it sonic connotation of the sky, a 
place iu tlie clouds. IT this coincided with an African belief 
iu the existence of such a place that would be fine, but 
usually it dues uni. Anywhere that man cannot freely go, be 
it the sky or the underground regions, or even the territories 
beyond the tribal Imundarics, is thought of as being peopled 
with spirits and ghosts. Such beliefs as these arc, that suppose 
a specific place where man continues to live after death, 
generally indicate a distant terrain similar to that inhabited 
by the Living. Nobody in his right senses wants to go and 
live in the sky. The Scriptures translated literally into an 
African language must look at least as odd to the African as 
they do to us when translated back, equally literally, into 
English. Sometimes the meaning becomes distorted, some¬ 
times reversed; sometimes it has connotations in African ex¬ 
perience fully us unfortunate as my innocent story about the 
holes in the ground. Single words or phrases, by association 
with African experience, take on very different meanings. 

Thus John I: J, translated back into English, would read: 
'At first a Word came, and the Word came together with 
God, and the Word became the God.’ Already theologians 
would quibble, in this simple sentence, with the absence of 
the definite article in the first phrase. And they might take 
real exception to the final phrase, implying that the Word 
became that particular God instead of stating that it actually 
was God. But the African listening to the African version 
of the above would get an even more different impression. 
In the light of his own experience, and of his experience of 
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the European usage or hi* language, he would be most likely 
to understand the following: 

‘In the beginning llirrr was a great argument, and the 
argument came with Ond, and the argument rutcred into 
God.' And judging by the multitude of missionaries and 
sects and their differences of opinion, this is not au uiirrn- 
sonnble interpretation of CJckI. 

Alternatively, the oU'ending word nrna rntihl he translated 
‘inrssagr*, or 'matter 1 , lxith of which are morr ronnnnn 
interpretations of thr saute mot than the intruded transla¬ 
tion, 'word 1 , 'lints the African may well demand what was 
the argument about. Is that why there are so many argu¬ 
ments about God ljctwccn different Men of God? Or lie 
might wonder just what the mysterious message was that 
somehow became involved, rather ungrammatically, with 
God, urho came with it. 

This particular passage would not be likely to cause any 
serious suspicion, but it would cause misunderstanding, or 
at the best would have little meaning for the African. To be 
translated effectively the translation would havr to vary for 
each specific language and culture. In the area from which 
the biographies in this book arc taken, and in the language 
from which the above translation was made, it would have 
to read something like this: 

‘Even before the days of our ancestors a great sound filled 
the forest and all the regions beyond it. The sound was a 
voice, and God was inside the voice, just as the voice was 
inside God. 1 This is all accessary because there arc certain 
limitations to credulity, and the Bible, literally translated, 
takes on the appearance of either a rather stupid lie or else 
a comic make-believe story. As it is, it is jtrclching things to 
suggest that there was any time before the ancestors, with 
whom all things began, or that Lhcrc is any world beyond 
the forest, beyond which all things end; and many Biblical 
stories, no matter how well translated, strain credulity to 
the breaking point. 
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There is a very real problem of communication, then, 
when it comes to translating European concepts into an 
African language, particularly those that arc relatively simple 
and limited. But equally important arc the opportunities 
for misunderstanding not only language, but action. In the 
same manner that many of the ways in which Africans behave 
are misunderstood by Europeans, so many of the ways in 
which Kitro|M*iuut la-haw an- misunderstood by African*. 
And Ibmliimo'x story ]x»inted up how misunderstanding can 
turn into suspicion, and hale. 

In the same way the most innocent, even commendable 
actions (properly understood), can give rise to suspicion, fear 
and hatred. There was a common belief in a rather remote 
part of the Congo, in the last year of Belgian rule, that the 
huge and excellent hospital at Bunia, some three hundred 
miles away, was in fact a slaughter-house where African 
undesirables were eliminated by the doctors. Stories cir¬ 
culated about how a perfectly healthy person would be sent 
to the hospital, against his will, and would never come out 
again. Not even his body would be seen. The doctors, the 
story invariably went, injected the healthy individual with a 
powerful medicine that made him grow fat. Then when he 
was sufficiently succulent he was carved up and eaten. In 
litis way the white doctors (and in the local language the 
same word meant ‘witch doctor*) not only disposed of their 
enemies, but gained magical control over die souls of the 
dead Africans and could so bewitch the living. This, coupled 
with the cannibalisuc Christian ritual of eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of their ancestor, made the white man 
look even more sinister and evil. 

The phenomenal ability of a few white men to assert 
authority over so many Africans is an indication, to the 
rural African, that the white man possesses powerful magic 
and is in league with powerful spirits. Witchcraft and sorcery 
arc not the exotic things in Africa that they are to us; they 
are perfeedy practical, understandable forces that can be 
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wielded, to some extent, by almost anyone. Where this belief 
is as strong and as dominant as it is in many parts of Central 
Africa it provides n natural explanation for the white mail's 
power. Even liii skin colour is taken as additional evidence, 
for white is the colour commonly attributed to death, and it 
is used by the living, who mu car their bodies with while clay 
during any festivals associated with death. So the white 
man’s actions arc not thought of as being meiely hostile and 
aggressive; some much deeper and more sinister significance 
is attached to them. Thus Kithuira's conviction and execu¬ 
tion might well have l>ecn thought of as Ix’ing a deliberate 
attempt to make a blood feud inevitable, so providing the 
kind of dissension that deslioys not only tribal living but also 
destroys the possibility of effective opposition to the adminis¬ 
tration. 

Administrative and mission discouragement of some rituals 
and their prohibition of Olliers only coulinus this suspicion, 
and the African, forced to believe: that the while man's 
magic is more powerful than his own because the white man 
ir more powerful, comes to believe that the white man's 
success is almost inevitable. Once they suspect, as did Ibra- 
himo, that conversion to Christianity is a plot to prevent 
them from joining their own ancestors, at the same time 
giving them no place in the while nun’s afterworld any 
more than it does in the white man’s world here and now, 
they begin to believe that the plot has succeeded. They 
realize that they arc not only cut off from their unconverted 
relatives, at the same lime being denied admission to the 
society of white men in this life, but that they will be equally 
isolated after death. The only alternative explanation is that 
they are destined to be the while man’s slaves in the after¬ 
world just as they are in this. 

In the cities the African has been consistently taught to be 
ashamed of his tribal past and his religious bclicfr, taught 
that he was a savage and a sinner, and often he has not 
learned otherwise. Nor has his attempt to become a black- 
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skinned while man mcl with much success. In rural areas 
(hose who arc nol converted, either to Christianity or to a 
belief that the new world of the while man is the ideal to 
strive after, arc little better ofT. Their faith in the old is 
shaken by tin: demonstrably superior power of the new, and 
in so far ;u it is inode impossible for them to perform all the 
secular and ritual activities that arc considered pleasing to 
the ancestors they feel that (heir life in the afterworld is 
likely to In* equally unsuccessful und unplcaring. 

Individuals find their own solutions to the dilemma, but 
the basic solidarity has been broken. Administrators tend 
to say that dc-lribalization is a good thing, but they are 
thinking only in terms of administrative convenience. De- 
trihalization brings with it the complete breakdown of moral 
and spiritual values, and separates each individual from his 
fellows. Under a strong central colonial government unity 
and conformity may be maintained—only by force. That is 
why the leaders of some new African nations, such as 
Nkrumali, feel that they also have to be a strong central 
power, ruling by force, as llic only way to prevent disinte¬ 
gration. They arc usually less, and certainly no more dic¬ 
tatorial than were the former colonial governments. 

Wluil is needed to restore an inner stability through which 
African societies can function themselves without the pressure 
of external force is the restoration of a common sense of 
values. In so far as tribalism has broken down in urban areas 
it should be possible to develop a national sense, but there 
is no way of achieving this in rural areas except through 
many years of extensive and intensive education designed to 
break down tribal barriers and develop a wider sense of unity 
and a common system of values. The prospects of this being 
achieved arc, at the moment, bleak. Schools are far too 
few and they arc understaffed. Few of the African nations 
have the wealth or the qualified manpower to undertake the 
kind of educational programme that is needed. The alterna¬ 
tive is to continue ruling by force through a strong central 
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government, which, as far as rural arras an- concerned, will 
just Ik* another form of colonialism. 

Hut perhaps even more important than the education of 
millions of people from a tribal consciousness into a national 
consciousness i.s the achievement, somehow, of a common 
sense of moral and spiritual values. At the moment then: arr 
two major formal religious in Africa, Islam and Christianity, 
each mutually exclusive and hostile, and the vast mass of 
so-called pagan Indiels, or tribal religions. Karli one of live 
latter, in its own context, is as successful as, if not more so 
than, the two formal religions in achieving tin: same end of 
inner stability, hut (he present trends all make for a lessening 
of their strength. Their destruction would mean the des¬ 
truction of all morality, of all inner incentive to live reason¬ 
ably, fully and well. Nrithrr Islam nor Christianity could 
hope to fdl the void that would 1m* left in time to prevent this 
catastrophe, yet both are jointly declared enemies of pagan¬ 
ism, and seek its destruction. 

Wiser men, such as old Matungi, (he traditional headman 
of Ndola, and one or two missionaries who still seem to 
understand that their religion is one of love, sec no reason 
why all could not exist side by side, growing in strength and 
unity through understanding. Most tribal Africans have the 
same wisdom and acknowledge honesty and goodness whcrc- 
cvcr they see it, once the tribal horizons are widened. It is 
perhaps the one chance the Africans have of evolving a way 
of life and thought that will be their own, that will be a 
source of unity and pride, that will be different from their 
old tribal life, and different from the way of western civiliza¬ 
tion, but that will still be perfectly compatible with the world 
all around them, adding to it and enriching it. This is their 
only chance of avoiding a long period of spiritual emptiness, 
and then we might learn by their example what we should 
already have learned—that goodness and truth and all the 
other virtues to which we pay lip service arc not the mono¬ 
poly of our own particular world and way. 
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Lukamba 


“ r was one of the last real people to be bom lo my tribe. 

X I was born in a world that was not good and was not 
bad, but it was more good than bad. There were other tribes 
around us that wanted to kill us because they wanted our 
land, but that was only because there were still others who 
wanted their land. We were powerful, and nobody conquered 
us, and we lived on between the two great rivers. Then die 
white man came and stopped all the fighting, and this was a 
good tiling. 

When I grew strong and my loins longed for women I was 
told that I had been chosen lo enter the secret society of die 
Anyota, the leopard men. I was very frightened, because 
everyone knows that these leopard men cat human flesh, and 
I did not want to cal human flesh. But it was considered a 
great honour to be chosen, and in any ease I could not 
refuse. I was bound by the strongest oaths not to say any* 
thing to anyone until after I had undergone trials. And so 1 
became a leopard man, and was said lo have been braver 
than any other before me. When it was all over men would 
look at die scan on my stomach and would say how great 
I must have been to live after such a terrible mauling from a 
leopard, but of course they knew that it was die Anyota who 
bad scarred me in the manner of a leopard. I was proud and 
happy, for I had learned many dungs and knew that the 
Anyota was more than just eating of human flesh. It did not 
taste bad anyway. I was proud and happy because I knew 
that one day the safety of my people might be placed in my 
hands, because I was a man. 

Shortly afterwards we heard that we all had to put on 
cloth and cover our stomachs, and we did not understand 
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why. Thru wliiir men came with their gun* and ripped the 
cloths oll’m and look all of u* who rariird the mark* of the 
leopard away to tlirir town. Mv father stayed liv my vide us 
long as hr could, ami 1 lenirinlier that Iw Ibrr he was taken 
away from me hr looked vny sad and v,iid: ' Try to live, 
l.uk.imba; you are young and they may spare you. But never 
forget your oath, and tememher that you ate a man.’ I 
never saw him .Igaili, hut I was told that the nr*| day he was 
taken out and tied up with a i«<pe an mud his net k. All tliuvc 
that were taken front our village were killed in this way, 
licrause the white man said the maiks on nur stomachs were 
evil and meant that we were murderers. So everyone with 
the marks had to Ire killed. I was sorry that my fatlwr died 
this way; he was a good man. I was not even allowed to see 
his body or to take it Iwmir to l»e buried. Kvett now I do not 
know where it is, but dying with so many other good men he 
wilt surely have been welcomed by the ancestors. 

I was asked how old I was, and I said that I had Iteconte a 
man that year. They asked me if I had evrr killed anyone, 
and I said no. They asked me ifl hud eaten human flesh, and 
I did not tell them the truth In-cause the truth was not for 
them to hear ... I said no. Then (hey told me that In-causc 
I was so young and had not yet kilted and eaten human 
beings they would not hang me, but I would have to go to 
live at a mission school and become, a Christian. I thought 
this was a very good idea, and so I went to school. 

At the school I learned many things, though they would 
not teach us to read, write, or to speak french; these things 
I had to learn from other people. This was a great pity 
because it would have been good to have understood what 
the white men said when they talked among themselves, or 
to have been able to talk to those who did not know my 
language. They taught us to recite passages from the Big 
Book, and when we had learned them they put water on our 
heads and said we were now Christians and when wc died 
we would go to join the tribe of Bwana Yciu, who was a sort 
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of blood failin' to alt who went through the water initiation. 
This frightened some, because they did not want to think 
about death, and they certainly did not want logo anywhere 
except where their own fathers had gone. We were told that 
our fathers had gone elsewhere because they were evil. But I 
told the others not to worry, tliat it was all nonsense. I had 
read a great deal of the Big Book and it was plainly just a 
children's (ale, Midi as one. child tells to another. I was not 
(ricked by it, although our teachers insisted that it was true. 

At the Mission I also learned to work with wood, and how 
to make homes of wood, like those the white men lived in 
before they made bricks, and how to make tables and chain 
and many other things. When 1 finished my schooling they 
kept me on ns a carpenter and they even let me leach other 
boys. But when they learned that I was telling all the boys 
that the Big Book was just a children’s story they told me I 
had to leave. I tried to explain that if I had not told the 
children that, they would have been frightened and would 
not have wanted to be Christians; whereas there was nothing 
wrong with being a Christian, and the Big Book told very 
good stories, with much truth in them. I was sony when they 
insisted that I leave because I had hoped eventually to be 
initialed into their secret society in which they eat human 
flesh, just as we do in the Anyota. It seemed strange that 
they should have been so angry about a custom that was so 
like their own. 

But I got a good job with the white man who married a 
Bafwamili girl. His name was Bwana Banduki, and he was 
a very good friend. But I did not sleep with his wife, as some 
said. I had my own wife, and had no need of other men’s 
wives. I was made the head carpenter for the Station, and 
had others working under me. None were from my own 
tribe, except my wife, but it was a good job. Bwana Banduki 
was not like other white men. He knew and understood our 
ways, and he spoke four or five of our languages. We brought 
him all our disputes rather than go to the government 
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lrilmn.il, 1 h*c*.uiv lir was able In drridr well un<! lie did not 
wrml anyone away to lie put in a Ih»x u»lr«s tiny were very 
lud indeed, and rvru thru lie railed iis all ami asked iis fust 
if wr agrrrd with him that so-and-Mi ahnuld Ik* put in a 
lx>x. 

Bwana llunduki also got the mhniriivti.itifiii to give us a 
dispensary and lie liimsrli liail a limisr built that entdd be 
used as a hospital. lie even tiled In stall a mIiooI, bill tile: 
leat her was always drtttik and il was a bad tiling for (hr. 
rhildrm, mi Hwana llanduki vein ihe traebrr away. I and 
another hum a diHereiit tnivaou school did what we could, 
and Hwana H.tnduki paid us lor this, though we did lint ask 
it. If all white turn were like him it would hr a good thing. 
But other white men rautc to the station and sjaiiled every¬ 
thing. I think they did not like Hwana Bamluki’s having a 
black wife, and they rrrlainly did not like the way he spoke 
to us, like one man to another, as equals. 

These new white men made Hwana Bniuhiki very un¬ 
happy, and they madr his wife unhappy, and were the cause 
of much trouble between them. ‘They turned the BaSinga of 
the next village against the Hwana, and against me because 
I was also a foreigner and a friend of the Hwana. And (hen 
they made a tree fall and kill (lie Bwana's child while il was 
still in his wife’s stomach. Others said that it was Malungi, 
the witch doctor, hut I never heard Malungi say anything 
against Bwana Handuki. The while man had given the 
orders for the cutting of the tree, nnd he caused it to fall as 
Safini was returning from Ndola with my wife. My wife told 
me all about it, and she was sure il was the white man’s 
magic. Bwana Banduki said il was just an accident, but 
things like that do not happen unless somebody wants them 
to happen. 

Things went very badly between the Bwana and his wife 
after that, and it was all part of this same curse. You could 
see il in the way the other white people laughed among 
themselves while they looked in the direction of the Bwana's 
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house. This surprised me, because these people had been 
very good to me when I had told them that I was a Christian. 
But the Bwaua used to say he was not a Christian, and diis 
seemed more important than the fact that he was white, and 
the other white men were better towards me than they were 
to him. Hut when they started asking me about my friend¬ 
ship with the Itwuna's wife I saw that they only wanted to 
make trouble, so 1 did not speak to dietu again. 

I was very ujwrl at the way these while people behaved 
towards the Bwaua, and l decided to have nothing more to 
do with any of them, not even to listen to them, for all their 
words seemed to lie lies. 1 thought a great deal about them, 
and began to listen to the talk I hud ignored among my own 
people, alxiut how the while man only wants to make us his 
slaves. J had always been angry at such talk, and pointed to 
Bwana Banduki as an example; but they said he was not 
typical: he had been entered by the spirits of a dead man of 
the Bufwnmili tribe; that was why he had had himself 
circumcised according to their riles. I mentioned the mis¬ 
sions, and what good schools they had, but apparently the 
Mission near this village was not like mine, and had done 
very bad things. And it was true that there were many 
diiTcrcnl kinds of Christians, who did not even talk to each 
other and who spoke of each other as though they were 
enemies. They only talked with one tongue when they 
talked against us instead of against each other. 

I thought of the Mission wheTc I had been, and how angry 
they had been with me for saying that their Big Book was a 
children's story. They must have thought us very stupid to 
expect otherwise, for even the greatest of our witch doctors 
cannot walk on water, or make a great deal of food out of a 
little. Then I began to think they wanted to keep us in 
ignorance, for their ways were not as their words. They were 
men of great wealth, owning many motor cars and living 
in splendid houses with as much food as they could cat. 
They were eating all day long, not like us who cat only once, 
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sometime* I wire if we arc lucky. In a day. Kvrn at night, 
wlirn it was dark, they sat ainuml rating and drinking. F.vcn 
though they (old us to rail them all Falhrr, they did not 
tn*at us as though we wrir tlirir own childrru; we were not 
nnr family. I <!<■ not even think they were mir friends, and I 
dn not know why they taught us so many good things, unless 
they were paid well. Mill who would pay them to teach us 
and why? 1 am told that they taught us In-cause the white 
man needs us to do certain things, and lor this reason he 
teaches us how in do them well. If they asked a wliilr man 
to do them they would have to pay him many timrx what 
they pay us. But most of all I knew they weir not our friends 
when they would not even talk with ns about our own 
customs, and just told us that we must forget them and never 
remember them again. To take a man away from the ways 
of his lathers is very had, and if we disrespect our own fathers, 
how can wc respect him who asks us to call him Father? 

It was some lime before thr curse (hat killed Salmi's child 
that her friends left and went hack to their villagr, for fear 
that some evil thing would happen to them. After that 
Safini, my wife and I were the only foreigners among the 
BaSinga, apart from Bwana Baitduki, who was really of the 
Bafwamiti. And about this time wc begun to get new visitors 
to the Station, from Stanleyville. They were not of one 
tribe, but of many. They would not stay long, but for a night 
or two, then move on. They told us many things about the 
doings of the white man in Stanleyville, aud how evil they 
were, wanting to make slaves of us all. These men belonged 
to a new society called the Kitawala. It was formed after the 
Anyota was outlawed and it had recently been gaining much 
strength. They said that the white man had destroyed the 
Anyota, and other societies like it, and had destroyed our 
customs, because they wanted to destroy us. They said that 
the big hospitals in Stanleyville and Bunia, where black men 
went to be cured, were centres of sorcery where the white 
men killed the black man and ate his vitals so that he 
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became black, and could come among us and spy on us and 
do us harm, ’Hume who were kepi alive were put into trances, 
sleeping strange sleeps, so that when they came awake they 
were unable to do anything except at the white man’s 
bidding. 

These men told us that the Kitawala was organized to 
break the power of the white man. They said that they 
lollowed ancient customs taught them by the witch doctors 
nf many tribes, and had powers that were even greater and 
stronger than those of our own cnrinics. One wai the ability 
to change (hr colour or their skins at night-time, so that they 
Ixxumc white. Then its white met) they were able to go to 
the big hotels itt Stanleyville and cal big meals and drink 
much wine, and then just sign a magic piece of paper, like 
real while men, instead of paying. Sometimes they would 
sign paper and gel money instead of food. But in the morning 
they would be black again, and when the white man brought 
the pieces of paper to the bank they would be told that no 
such person existed, and they would know they had been 
visited by the Kitawala. They would lose vast sums of 
money in this way, and they would become even poorer 
than the black man. 

Another power the Kitawala had was the power to jump 
high in the air. This is how they were never caught, for even 
if they were surrounded they were able to jump high over 
the heads of their enemies, over the top of a house even, and 
escape. Sometimes they lulled white men that had been 
particularly bad, and they always escaped in this way, 
leaving no footprints that could be followed. 

I thought that the Kitawala was doing a good thing in 
cheating the white men just as they cheated us, but I did 
not like the idea of so many killings. Sometimes they killed 
innocent people too, though always it was claimed that the 
victims had witchcraft in their bellies. And I did not think 
it good to mix the ways of so many different tribes. Each of 
us should follow our own ways in peace, for this is pleasing 
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lo oar fathers. To do otherwise is displeasing, and to use the 
powers of witch doctors for one’s own gain is truly evil. 
Many of the Kitawala were growing fat on their powers, hut 
it was not doing their fellows any good, nor was it doing 
any injury lo the while men, who wen* sis strong ns rvrr. 

They told inc that I should join and far a long time I 
thought about it. They told mr that it was like the Anyuta, 
and reminded me of my vows. They tohl me that the while 
nun had said he had come to help us, hut hr had done 
nothing that we could not have done ourselves, ami lie had 
taken all the gains for himself. This was true, ami I thought 
I should at least give them a hearing. They did not have 
many members from the villages round about, but tlterc 
were Severn! at the Station, and others at the village of the 
big BaSinga chief, near Matadi. We used to meet there and 
report on all the while men we knew and wlial litcy were 
doing and how they behaved towards us. 

But two things angered me. One was that it turned out 
that they did not have the magical powers they claimed at 
all. They merely talked that way in front or village people 
to impress them. In fact, coining from the city, they had no 
knowledge even of their own tribal ways, let alone of any¬ 
one clsc’s. But they used their reputation as sorcerers lo force 
villagers to join the Kitawala, out of fear. And if (hey did 
not join they had them poisoned. 

The other thing was that they did not want lo regain the 
ways of the ancestors, to do away with the white man so that 
we could live once more the way we were meant to live; they 
only wanted it so that they could have more power over all 
of us. Anyone who joined had to do terrible things, and I 
was told that I would have to kill someone at the Station 
who had reported them to the administrator. I said I would 
do no such thing, but that if they liked I would tell Bwana 
Banduki and see what he said. They were shocked at this, 
and said that I must have nothing to do with the Bwana 
because he was white. I argued, but they said it made no 
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clinVrrncf, nil while men were evil and would ultimately be 
killed or driven oul. Again they reminded me of the scan on 
my stomach, and of my oaths to the Anyota. It was then that 
I decided to have no more to do with the Kitawala, and I 
told them so. At tliis they threatened me, but I opened my 
hliirt nnd showed them the scars. I told them to think well 
IX'lore they killed n real man. I asked them where their scan 
were, and they had none. I told them that if they killed me 
all my people would rise up against them, and they did not 
like this lx’cmisc many of my tribe belonged to the Kitawala. 
Now i w-.ts ashamed of them, but I did not show it. I told 
them that I would leave, and so long as they did not trouble 
me I would tell no one who they were. They still hoped that 
I would join them later, so they let me go. One day they may 
try to kill me, for they know I do not like their ways. 

I left with st had heart because I had thought 1 would find 
men who believed in the ways of our ancestors, but instead 
I found only men who abused their fathers and wanted 
power and wealth for themselves. I had thought that the 
Kitawala would bring back to life the ways of the past, ways 
that arc now nearly dead, but it only wanted to use the past 
to create new ways that were even worse than those of the 
white man. When I wnj a child I was taught that it was good 
to follow the old ways, and not the new. But I was not 
taught to hale the new, and to kill those who brought them. 
I was taught that the old ways were good because our 
ancestors discovered long ago how men should behave to¬ 
wards each other, as reasonable men—men whose heads did 
not turn in circles. Since then we have always behaved 
according to these ways, and we have grown strong in 
number. We do not lie to each other, we do not steal from 
each other, we do not sleep with each other’s wives, and we 
do not kill each other. We live in peace. If strangers come to 
us we accept them in peace, unless they prove to be our 
enemies. We lake them in as our friends, even as members of 
our families. Sometimes they stay with us and marry with 
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us, and bring us more rliildrcn, to whom we give our names. 
Others we leave lo live their own lives; we do not call them 
good or bud. 

The white man has other ways, hut his ways we say arc 
bad, because they are not the ways of reasonable men. 
They lie and steal and cheat and kill and sleep with other 
men’s wives, even among ihrmvelvr*. And all the time their 
mouths say it is evil lor us to do these things, we who do ml 
do them. And they do not arrepl strangers as friends, fur 
lo the white man all strangers are eiirmirs, to lx* conquered, 
made slaves, or killed. We have conquered in the past, when 
we were forrrd to find new land (hr our growing people, but 
the white man conquers when lie does not even need the 
land, he is already fat and well fed. lie conquers for power. 
The administrators defeat our bodies, and the men of God 
defeat our hearts; we are left as nothing. At least when we 
conquered other people we took them and made them as 
ourselves. 

The Kilawala is imitating the way of the while man, and 
it is no better because it is no more reasonable. The Kilawala 
say that they arc only doing what the Anyota did, but this 
is not so. The Kilawala arc fighting; the Anyota did not fight. 
The Kilawala kill to get rid of their enemies, they choose 
their victims; the Anyota killed only to preserve life, and only 
God knew who the victims were to be. My own brother was 
such a victim, but I still think the Anyota was n good thing. 
The white men do not understand it, neither do the Kilawala. 
Before I was cut and scarred I was a child, and I was 
frightened like a child. But when it was over I was a man, 
and knew how to behave to other men. At the Mission they 
told me the Anyota was savage and they beat me when I 
said it was beautiful. But it was beautiful. 

I was taken from my home one morning, before my 
mother was awake. My father came with me. Then the 
man, who had first approached me about it, met us and took 
me from my father and walked me into the forest, far away. 
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Wc were alone. He said he was my guardian, and he would 
try to help me as much as possible, but beyond a certain 
point lie could not help, I would have to be my own guard. 
The forest was very silent, and I was scared. Then we came 
to a small clearing, and I was made to sit on a log with my 
back up against a tree. As I sat there he talked to me of 
death, and askrd me if I was afraid. I said I was, and he 
slapped me, so I said I was not. He hit me with a stick until 
I began to ery, then he hit me harder until I stopped. Then 
he put my hands on my knees, straight out in front of me, 
and told me never to cry, and never to be afraid. He told me 
to remember that this was the way of the ancestors, and this 
was good. He said he was going away to urinate and would 
come back, but meanwhile I was not to move. I asked him 
why he did not urinate there, and he said it was a sacred 
place, he had to go elsewhere. Then he disappeared and I 
was left silling with my back against the tree. 

I was alone for an hour, and all the time I was listening for 
the return of my guardian. He had said he would help me 
and he had done nothing but hit and beat me. But when I 
caught myself feeling afraid I remembered how he had told 
me not to fear. And when I heard strange noises and wanted 
to cry out, I remembered he had beaten me until I had 
stopped crying. The forest was full of bad noises but I began 
to feel a little stronger, and very hungry. Then I heard it 
... the animal... the leopard. 

If I could have cried I would have, but I had no voice in 
my throat. All my saliva turned to urine and I urinated in 
my bark cloth. My hands were still on my knees, and 1 found 
I could not move them. There was a rustling as the leopard 
came closer, and I could see the branches move and hear its 
snuffling breath. I thought that they had left me as food for 
the sacred leopard. I heard it move all around the clearing, 
thinking it might be a trap, and if I could have run I would 
have, but my hands were still fixed to my knees, and my 
feel would not move from the ground. I caught sight of the 
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unimiJ,il^ yrFimv arid hi,irk skin shining fur ;l moment hi due 
sunlight. I hiitl in-vrr mh’ii a Iccip.Lrd bk ilrw 1 and I 
tried hard to Slnirr ill it dt niukr Jr think ! Hiis mil ufr.iiri 
:liriL it wi'HiI l] ln-tonir Malted ami leave. Bui ;i1l of a sudden 
il mm-cil Lignin E thought it w.u going to Rpring, kui 
ins Ifnil il btdwly nrtr Up mi 5t« him! Ir^s and siurled walking 
inwards hit. Hint 1 saw eFi.U it vr,n not a Impart I, Inti u man 
inside ;i hiijiardV skin, Uii heml was nivenil 1 ry the skin 
uf il litipunl'a IhmiI, mid !il.i eyes sltimi' tluncm^li dir bu!rt 
where ilii’ trrip.itdh ryes bad lim, IiivErntl of ditwi dim: 
were great ineisd mku;% uud wills (Iicrc hr rvarhul oul for 
my thrtKlI us Uf suddenly sprang tilf the ground, snarling, 
sL might at inf, I '.mull’d Ll.i sCfi'ulil :uid lr> cry ;miL Ip run 
EswLty s bul E could do untie of these things, isVcii, sinix jsray 
guardian hud bcLUfn me and told me not to. I thought I 
was to be killed, and I remember wishing duty iluii il Jieli] 
been a, real leopard. The tumble man-leopard seemed to 
jump right up In else ail 1 and lie cairn: 1 down on lop of me, Ids 
elites cutdng my sides, I fdt mysclfbciug lifted and carried 
away, and there wan :i horrible midi- I was pul mi the 
ground once more, and I saw Lite mnn-Scupurd stand Over 
me, his eyes staring into mine, his claws again coming Jbr 
my ihrani, i fell a cry coming] and E tried lo Isold it back so 
lhai at least I would die a man. But. it came m, right from my 
stomach, ns though it was pulling all my entrails bub II w:ls 
loud and it frightened me, because it (ltd not Round tike a 
cry’ it sounded like a lough. Then I was ns if dead - nil was 
darkness except that in the darkness I could see ihosu Lwo 
eyes staring into mine. 

When I woke up I was back In the clearing, with my back 
against the tree, and my guardian was holding my hantfSj 
which were still on my knees. He asked me whaL had hap¬ 
pened, and he told me I had dreamed. I showed him the 
marks on my body where I had been torn by the claws. He 
asked me to describe the animal, and when 1 said it was. a 
man-leopard, he said there was no such thing, it must have 
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cilhcr been a man or a leopard. I lold him ii was neither, for 
no man would behave like (hat, and if it had been a leopard 
it would have killed me. He asked me again if I was sure that 
it was not a man, and I said yes. It was then I heard the 
sound again. This time there was no waiting, though. The 
undergrowth trembled and out came the man-leopard, 
walking upright and boldly. He stopped in front of me, and 
said in a voice made strange by the mask over his face: 'You 
have proven yourself once, showing yourself free of fear. You 
did well when you laughed. If you had been afraid I would 
have had to kill you, so that you would not tell our secret 
to anyone. There is no turning back. Now you have to prove 
yourself ugain and show me your eyes.' He nodded to my 
guardian, who motioned me to lie down on the ground. He 
then knell at my head, while the man-leopard stood astride 
my body, his eyes holding mine through the mask. They 
were not human eyes, they were leopard eyes, and I could 
not look away. He moved his right hand in front of my face 
so that 1 saw die metal claws it held. I heard his throat 
rumble like an angry leopard who had been disturbed, and 
the hand and the claws went out of my sight... all I could see 
were the leopard eyes, and all I could hear was the leopard 
noise, and all I could smell was the leopard smell. 

I fell die cold metal (ouch lightly on my stomach. It 
pressed harder until it pierced the skin and I felt the warm 
blood trickle down my side. Then die pain moved slowly 
across my stomach, burning me all the way, like fire. The 
fire spread across my stomach until it covered it from side 
to side, from my navel to my chest. But the man-leopard’s 
eyes held mine firmly, and kept them from closing in pain. 
To shut your eyes on a leopard, they say, is death, and I 
knew that my life was in my eyes. 

I do not know how long it took, but when the cutting was 
finished the man-leopard at last look his eyes away and bent 
down, putting his iace to my belly. He must have been chew¬ 
ing some forest plants, because from his mouth he sprayed 
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a liquid onto dir wounds and with hit hands ruhhrd it hard 
into thr ftrsh hrlnw thr skin. Thr pain was a thousand limes 
worse than thr rutting, ami again his ryes sought mine and 
held tlirin. My lx*ly was so weak that even my ha mb could 
not prolrst, hut lay at nty sidr filled with glass and earth, 
rut anti bruised. My legs had no reelings in them, and my 
guaidiiiu was holding tny head. When thr inandetipanl 
finished tuhhing thr huniini* liquid into my wounds, my 
gnatdian put his hands over my fair and tloved my ryes, 
nayiug, ‘You have dour well; sleep.' 

It was as though I had not dept for day*. I miiruilinvri no 
more until I woke u]> in thr late afternoon. I was still in the 
same clearing, and my guardian was with me. My stomach 
hurl terribly, and looking down I saw that the hltiod had 
dried, showing where the cuts lay, deep, like the gashes 
made by the flaws of a leopard. It was as though a leopard 
had caught ine from behind, its claws reaching around and 
tearing the flrsh hack on each side, several limes. My 
guardian said to me.: 'When people ask you what happened, 
you must say only, "A leopard caught tnr.” Now it is lime 
for you to know why.’ lie calk'd out softly, ami a man 
appeared, carrying a bundle wrapped in a cloth. It was 
Nyangc, a highly respected man in our village, and whom I 
called Father. 

He sat down beside me and talked. I knew that it was his 
voice I had heard behind the mask, but now it was kind and 
gentle, and I was no longer afraid. 

Nyangc told me that I was now a member of the Anyota, 
and that it had been necessary for me to prove my strength 
because the Anyota was a very powerful thing that needed 
only the strongest of men. I was told that it was a terrible 
thing, but that it was good. It was good because without the 
Anyota the tribe could not survive, and it was terrible 
because at times it had to kill. ‘Just os I would have had to 
have killed you if you had not been strong,’ said Nyangc, 
‘just as a leopard kills. .. .* 
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He then unfastened the bundle at his side. First he took out 
the skin of a leopard. He threw tin’s over his back, and my 
guardian helped to fasten the feet of the leopard to Nyange’s 
an ns and legs. The tail was held out by a piece of vine, 
and the skin of the head was pulled over Nyange's face. But 
he pushed it back so that he could talk more easily. He said 
that sometimes they used bark cloth painted to look like 
leopard skin, and lie showed me how his body had been 
dnulx'd with while clay to make it look like the spotted 
skin of the leopard. Next lie picked up die metal claws which 
he. fastened to his wrists, so that wlicn he clenched his 
fingers the claws stood out over his knuckles. On one side 
of his bell he fastened a heavy knife, and on the other side he 
hung a wooden club, one end of which was fashioned in the 
shape of a leopard’s foot. 

He said: ‘Sometimes there arc great disputes among our 
people, disputes that do not settle themselves the way they 
should. When this happens our whole people divide in (wo, 
each taking one side or the other, and then we arc weak, and 
our enemies fall upon us. Such a dispute is so bad that no 
man can settle it, so we, the Anyola, call on our ancestors. 
As men we cannot speak with them, nor they with us. So 
we become one with the leopard, the master of death. 
Death comes to us in strange ways. It comes to young or 
old, good or bad, man or woman. There is no reason in 
its choice. In such a way docs the leopard kill; swiftly and 
silently, returning unseen just as it comes unseen. By be* 
coming one with the leopard we also become masters of 
death, and then we can speak with the ancestors. It is then 
that they talk Lo us and tell us what to do to make things 
come right with our people. They fill us with the power and 
the wisdom of the leopard, and they give us its speed and 
its silence and its strength, and they give us its hunger for 
flesh. We wait, as docs the leopard, and we kill, as does the 
leopard. We do not know whom we kill, for we see only as 
(he leopard, not as Nyangc or as Lukamba. And after we 
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have killed wc cat part of the body, again like the leopard, 
leaving the rest to be found so that it will be known that the 
ancestors arc angry and have commanded the Auyota to 
kill. Wc kill with our claws, piercing the neck, and wc cal 
with our teeth, and when wc arc done, wr leave tlir marks 
of the leopard's feet with this stick.’ 

Nyangc waved his hands in front of me, showing how the 
claws would reach at each side of my throat, and lie look 
his wooden slick and pressed it into die ground all around 
me, showing how it left die marks of a leopard's feel. 'After 
it is all done wc go away and often wc an* sick, and when we 
wake up wc do not know what wc have done. But wc know, 
as docs the whole village, that the ancestors are angry and 
have commanded the Anyota to kill, and wc know that the 
killings will go on until the fighting among ourselves is 
ended. We know that the Anyota docs not choose its victims; 
death can come to anyone. You know this, Lukamba, for 
it came to your own brother that way, and perhaps that is 
why you and I and all the others arc still alive. It was a good 
death, for your brother has surely gone to the ancestors, and 
wc are left to do their will. Had your brother not died 
perhaps we would have continued to fight among ourselves 
and our enemies would have come and killed us all.' 

Nyangc then showed me many filings. He sliowed me how 
I would have to learn to move about as docs the leopard, how 
to make noises like the leopard. He showed me how to wail 
on the branch of a tree for a victim to pass, and then jump 
from behind, cutting his neck with the claws. In the days 
that followed I learned to do these things myself. Nyangc 
called it learning to dance like the leopard’. It was a beauti¬ 
ful dance, and it made me feel good, for it made me feel close 
to the ancestors. I also learned how to kill and how to cat 
human flesh, and even this was beautiful, because it was the 
will of the ancestors. I did not like it at first, and I fell bad 
whenever Nyangc fastened the claws to my hands and taught 
me how to jump on a victim, although I did not actually kill. 
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But Nyangc taught me many other things as well. He told 
me many tilings I had not known about our ancestors, and 
their ways; about how they had come to this place a long 
time ago, and had grown and multiplied and made life 
possible for us, their children. They liad learned how to live 
properly, and if we wanted to continue to live we also had to 
live tlial way, for it was the only way. Some people had tried 
changing the ways of (he ancestor), but they had all died, 
as had those who had broken their laws. 

I began to see how our life was really a good life, and I 
began to understand why we did certain good things in 
order not to offend the ancestors. I had always been told 
that I should nol steal, and when I grew older that I should 
not sleep with other men’s wives; that I should not curse my 
parents or my brothers, and that I should teach my children 
to respect me as I respected my fathers. I had accepted these 
tilings, just as I accepted that it was forbidden to cat certain 
foods, and commanded that we offer other foods to certain 
relatives on certain occasions. But I had not understood why 
we did these things. Now I understood that by doing these 
things we were living the life that our fathers had lived 
before us, and their fathers before them, and that our 
children would live the same life after us, and their children 
after them. In this way our life was one, the past and the 
future, even in death. I also learned to be grateful to our 
ancestors for having taught us so well, for having shown us 
the way to live like men, and not like savages who hunt 
wild animals and grow no food of their own, who have no 
villages but wander from place to place, killing each other 
as they kill the animals. And I learned how it is good to take 
in any guest, even if he is your enemy, and to show him 
kindness if he asks for your hospitality. For in this way one 
makes friends beyond the village and even beyond the tribe, 
and grows stronger. 

Above all, I learned to feel close to the ancestors, and to 
know that we were one with them, although I still did not 
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know where they lived or how. Bui when I pul on (hr skin 
of ihc leopard and painlrd iny laxly and luvamr as a leo¬ 
pard, ihc ancestors talked lo me, and I fell them all around 
me. I was never frightened al such limes, but fell riknI. 

This is what we have lost, what we have had taken away 
from us. Now it is forhiddeu for us to talk to nor anrestois, 
the Anyola is no more, so we ran no longer learn their will 
or call on them for help. We no longer have any reason for 
living, because we have been forced away from the ways of 
our ancestors, and we lend oilier men's lives, not the lives 
of our fathers. I had hoped that the new ways would he good, 
but I do not see. it. If people do not steal and da not sleep 
with each other’s wives, it is not because it is against the way 
of their ancestors, but only because they arc afraid of bring 
made to pay money, or of being put in a !x>x al Matadi. 
In their hearts they want to steal, and in their minds they 
sleep with whomever they want. We were always told that 
to do something with one's heart or mind was the same as 
doing it with the body. Il is not like that with the new ways. 
With the new ways you can wish people harm in your mind, 
but if you do not do them harm will; your body you arc not 
punished. Under the ways of our ancestors it was not like 
this. An evil wish was as bad as an evil deed, and was 
punished by the same law, for we knew that as much harm 
can come through man’s mind as through his body. So also, 
if a man did harm to another with his body, but could 
show that his mind was good, he was not punished; but 
today it is otherwise. We no longer can even sec why we an: 
expected to do tliis or not to do that. 

I had hoped also that the Kitawala might bring back the 
old ways, but it was only an imitation of the new, and even 
more evil. Now I know that the old ways have gone forever; 
the ancestors have left us because we have left them. We arc 
surrounded by evil men who want lo steal our souls by 
deceiving us with false ancestors, and men who steal our 
bodies and force them to strange ways. When we live like 
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this llic ancestors cannot approach us, and we cannot 
approach them, and we can only grow further apart. 

If I try with my heart and my mind to live as I know I 
should live, honouring my fathers by trying to live their ways, 
perhaps l shall lie claimed by them. I can do this, for I was 
taught. But today our villages arc full of men and women 
who haw never liccu (aught, who have never been initiated 
into the secret* of their fathers and mothers, who only 
know or tin* Anyota the lies told by the white man. For them 
there is nothing. And liccatisc I am responsible for them, by 
these marks on my stomach, and because I can do nothing 
for them, being alone, I am afraid that for me too life 
afterwards, just like life here, will be empty. You white men 
have stolen our life from us forever." 




Conclusion 


riAO deal with all ihc present-day problems of transition 

L in Africa would demand many volumes by many authors. 
Any altempi by a single, author to compress the total prob¬ 
lem into a single volume and to offer any single solution 
would result iu gross superficiality, so here vre have only 
attempted to sec certain aspects of the overall question, 
'iliere has been no pretence of a scientific analysis, but rather 
it is hoped lliat some insight may have been given into the 
African's point of view, and that some questions will have 
been raised in the reader's mind. 

'Hie chapters slate a personal point of view with which the 
reader is not necessarily expected to agree; but each suc¬ 
ceeding biography is fact, and from this body of fact anyone 
can draw his own conclusions. The total picture, as it 
emerges, may seem one-sided, and in a sense it is. There are 
quite enough apologists for the colonial cause. The purpose 
here is to show the altitudes of at least some Africans. The 
book at limes may seem to be negative or to imply that 
western civilization has brought nothing but harm. This is 
unintentional, and no suggestion is meant that Africa would 
have been belter left alone, or that the savage is necessarily 
noble. The chapters arc intended to stimulate thought, even 
disagreement, and the biographies arc there to supply food 
for that thought to feed upon. It is to the biographies that 
we should look for further information, for beneath appar¬ 
ently simple statements and actions lies a wraith of meaning, 
of thought and feeling. And it is to the biographies that we 
should look, each one of us, for light on the ultimate answer. 

This raises the important question as to how representative 
the stories are. Each one concerns real people in real situa¬ 
tions, though the names of the people and their villages 
have been changed and the exact location disguised. But 
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Ndola is there, in the eastern part of the Congo Republic, 
and it is typical of that region, as arc the stories of its in¬ 
habitants. There arc plenty of problems that these particular 
villagers do not have, but that arc of prime importance 
elsewhere. There is no industrialization near enough to 
Ndola to draw men away in large numbers, perhaps for 
several years, separating them from their families, leading 
inevitably to new situations such as widespread infidelity, 
divorce and, of course, wholesale prostitution. Ndola and itx 
problems arc, however, fairly representative of the enormous 
number of African villages that have U> a huge extent 
preserved a relatively traditional way of life and have had 
relatively little contact with the power that governs them 
from the outside. For the problem that confronts us here 
is the problem of tradition and its survival value. 

In Africa, traditions and customs vary as widely as lan¬ 
guages, and any scientific analysis vrould have to concern 
itself with specific societies. But there arc certain general 
truths that emerge in the six simple biographies presented 
from Ndola, and from these we can, widi due caution, draw 
some general conclusions. The fust concerns the slrcngih of 
tradidon, the source and nature of that slrcngih, and the 
narrowness—or breadth—of traditional horizons. Safmi tells 
of her fears about going to live amongst the neighbouring 
tribe, the BaSinga. She brought her friends to be with her, 
she would allow no BaSinga into her kitchen or to help her 
with any work that demanded any degree of intimacy. Yet 
when her friends, who shared her fear of the BaSinga but 
did not have the same bonds to hold them away from their 
home, derided to return to the Bafwamtd, Safmi allied 
herself all the more strongly with Lukamba and his wife, 
members of yet another tribe, but close to her because they 
were equally isolated in a foreign and hoedle land. I happen 
to know Ndola and the BaSinga, and they arc certainly not 
the ogres they were thought to be by Safini and Lukamba; 
this should be plain from the other biographies. But it is 
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common in tnulition.il African societies for one tribe con¬ 
sciously to maintain a feeling of separateness from its neigh¬ 
bours and to express it in terms of fear, mistrust, or even 
hostility. Sometimes the feeling has its basis in the historic 
fact of conquest or feud, but as often as not it expresses & 
strong desire to maintain separateness, to preserve tribal 
tradition intact, rather Uuui any nclual hostility. In this sense 
it is a kind of indigenous ‘apartheid’; but here it is practised 
by mutual consent and desire, and it generally works 
eilieiently enough unless some unavoidable pressures such as 
population growth and the need for territorial expansion 
force open hostility. 

The strength of tribalism also shows in Lukamba’s account 
of how he actually threatened the Kitawala, saying that if 
they killed him, his people, regardless of their strong support 
of the Kitawala, would retaliate. This indicates that even 
in a rampant, non-traditional political organization such as 
the Kitawala, with a broad multi-tribal membership, tribal 
considerations and values play an important part, tribal 
loyalties come first. 

Mntungi’s comments about the BaNgwana and the uncir¬ 
cumcised Zandc, and even about the tribes closer to bis 
own, show that from a ritual point of view they arc con¬ 
sidered unclean. Even Masoudi, hard pressed as he was to 
find a wife, eventually found one from his own tribe ... ‘of 
course’. 

It is important to realize that this conscious sense of 
difference is one of opposition rather than of hostility. 
Matungi’s altitude of live and let live is particularly signi¬ 
ficant. The fact that he considers the Zande unclean docs 
not make him despise them, it merely formalizes a mutual 
exclusiveness at a ritual level. With this clearly established, 
there can then be satisfactory political contact, and there 
has been, in fact, a steadily increasing amount of economic 
contact. In fact it seems that the formalization of the differ¬ 
ence at a ritual level is what makes successful contact possible 
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al other levels, removing hostility and allowing each tradi¬ 
tion to continue to flourish side by side with the other. It is 
when the difference is not formalized in this way that it is 
expressed through overt hostility. 

It is possible, then, that there is hrrr an uiirrroguiml 
asset. Tribalism’ generally comes under fire front all .sides 
without recognition ofthefbrer to unity that lies in the ability 
of tribal peoples to recognize the validity of other wap of 
life and thought in other people, rejecting them for them¬ 
selves at the ritual level while asperating at nu rrnnnmic 
or political level. ‘Dc-lrilKilUation’ oflen iuvolvrs a break¬ 
down of values on all sides so that there is no longer the 
possibility for a relationship of difference to l>e formalized, 
and the result is hostility. It could Ik, then, (hat tribalism 
is of positive value and has something to offer towards the 
solution of the problem as to how to create nations out of 
tribes, how to reconcile one tradition with another, and all 
with the modern, western world. Many Africans see a 
justification of tribalism in the words of Christ: ‘In my 
Father’s house arc many mansions ...’ and when they hear 
us criticize tribalism without understanding it they point to 
our own exclusive nationalism and to our religious sectari¬ 
anism aud to our racialism. And they see there, often enough, 
no mere formal differentiation, but a suspicion, contempt, 
bitterness, and thorough-going hatred that arc by no means 
typical of tribalism. On the contrary, there is a curious spirit 
of tolerance that is as essential to tribalism as is the formal 
opposition, and we should weigh carefully the value of this 
against the alleged force of tribalism towards national disunity. 

A tribe is generally too small a unit to survive alone in the 
modem economic and political world, but its existence docs 
not in any way militate against a broader nationalism. It 
frequently forms a natural economic unit in the wider frame 
of reference, and it is dearly an administrative unit that can 
be dealt with as such. Any inter-tribal hostility that arises 
from other causes can be controlled, just as can the causes, 
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l>y an indigenous rrntral government, just as they have been 
controlled by colonial governments. And a central govern¬ 
ment consisting of tncmlxrs of voluntarily federated tribes 
is by no means foreign to Africa. In all parts of the continent 
tlirre has been a constant history of powerful federations, 
built on the f.u l of tribalism rather than on its destruction. 
It has been slid that the maintenance of tribal values 
militates against the development of national values. This 
is not necessarily so. There is obviously a need for common 
values, Imt this does not mean the inevitable destruction of 
the old, more local systems. One tribal member meeting 
another will irsicc bis geuealogy back far enough until he 
arrives at a common forefather, and he will know from that 
exactly how closely or how distantly he is related. He will 
also know exactly how to behave, for every degree of rela¬ 
tionship carries its own responsibilities and privileges, and 
for each degree there is an appropriate system of behaviour, 
frequently a stranger will attach himself to a group, and the 
group is faced with the problem of how to formalize their 
relationship with him. They usually do it by inventing some 
fictitious relationship, to preserving the system through a 
known myth. Sometimes neighbouring tribes, who wish to 
co-operate more closely for one reason or another, will unite 
by each extending their genealogies back a stage beyond the 
original ancestor, the founder of the tribe, and will create 
the myth that the two founders were actually brothers, thus 
uniting the two pyramidal organizations. This process can 
be extended ad infinitum, and could conceivably become one 
means of uniting many, if not all, tribes in any one national 
area. Each tribe would preserve its own identity and its 
own values, the only values that make it the efficiently 
functioning, moral, law-abiding unit it is, yet each would 
have a common bond, recognizable in traditional terms, 
with the others. 

At this point it should be mentioned that while through¬ 
out the biographies there are references to ancestors and to 
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afterlife, such beliefs arc not universal in Africa. There is no 
one common system of values any more than there is a 
common economic or political system. One of the major 
problems in Africa is its immense diversity. But a rrspret lor 
the ways of the ancestors is almost universal, and this rrsjwrl 
encourages the desire to perpetuate these ways, in the belief 
that (his will bring good fortune in Ibis life, if not in the 
next. There is an immediacy about the remote past that is 
foreign to the western way of ihnnghl, ami it involves 
emotional attitudes that arc no less strong if the lielief dors 
not involve a stated notion that after death we* go to join 
our ancestors. In many eases beliefs exist in a general way, 
but arc not formulated clearly enough to l>o formalized in 
ritual or in dogma. They may still constitute a powerful 
sanction of social behaviour, however, and invariably, when 
they arc interfered with, such interference is accompanied 
by moral as well as spiritual degeneration. 

When we look at those jicoplcs still largely living the 
traditional way of life, but in the security of enforced peacr, 
we discover several significant facts. Firstly, in the absence 
of economic pressures there is no desire even for a rrsuni|>- 
tion of active hostility. Internecine warfare is net a natural 
part of the make-up of African tribes any more than it is of 
western nations, and in many eases it is demonstrably Irss 
so, for there arc formal ways sped ft rally designed to avoid 
armed conflict on a large scale and to resolve disputes with a 
minimum loss of life. This is a nice reversal of our own 
political mechanisms, which attempt to avoid conflict by 
preparing for annihilation and destruction on a scale in¬ 
comprehensible to any 'tribal' African, and with a singular 
premeditated brutality utterly unknown to him. 

We have already mentioned that there are tribal opposi¬ 
tions that are consciously maintained, but the significant 
fact is that when contact or conflict is inevitable, the situa¬ 
tion is resolved either through assimilation or through the 
system of indigenous ‘aparlhdd’ to which we have referred. 
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1 hr strength of the latter system Is that it allots each group 
to preserve its full identity and its full Viduca, if anything 
niutiially reinforcing each other’s solidarity. Further, we have 
to try and understand that while Tribe A feeb superior to 
Tribe II, it docs not mean, even to a member of A, that 
Tribe II is inferior. It is merely a question of the relativity 
of |K»mis of view. There is no specific advantage of litis kind 
of 'apartheid 1 over assimilation; it depends largely on the 
distribution, density and economies of the populations con- 
rented, and whether or not the available land can support 
two economies that might pcrhnps be distinct and exclusive 
(nomadic pastoralism and settled cultivation). 

Another trail of traditional societies is their adaptability, 
within recognisable limitations. The African tribe never 
has been static, with possible rare exceptions, and it owes 
its survival to its adaptability. It is not nearly as exclusive, 
either at the level of the tribe or that of the individual family, 
as is oficn imagined. Adoption of groups of strangers or of 
individual strangers is frequently considered a healthy and 
desirable practice, and there arc social mechanisms for 
incorporating such strangers effectively and fully into the 
society. Similarly, customs arc frequently borrowed and 
adapted, and this will in effect create mutual bonds where 
none existed before. They may be loose at first, but they will 
pave the way for eventual assimilation. The difficulties ex* 
pcricnccd in adaptation to the western way of life are not 
entirely due to the greatness of the difference, nor even to the 
speed with which the adaptation often has to be made, but 
rather they arc due to the way in which the Europeans 
themselves have tried to guide or force this adaptation. 
The African is perfeedy capable of taking what he wants 
and needs, and, even more important, he knows what he 
needs to retain of the old to preserve not only continuity 
but cohesion. This is a process that has to grow from 
within; any attempt to impose from outside is bound to be 
disastrous. 
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It is in the past that the tribe find* it* present strength, its 
present cohesion, its present morality; and it 1.111 In* xvn in 
tlie biographies that morality is cunt-rived of a* Ixing far 
above mere obedience to the letter of a written, police* 
enforced law. Hut, more impmtant still, the tribe find* in 
the past the inceutive to work fur the future, and lu main¬ 
tain its prrsrnt integrity. If the past is deaiuyrd, llimugli 
taught disbelief, or through exjKisiur tc» vthiii ami i idiotic, 
or because of the twisted, unperrrplive 'rvidnti e* n| s* truer, 
the result call only lie total roil apse and ehaos. 

In the sense that the tribe is a vast, extended family, wlirre 
every member stands in u definite rel.uionsliip to cveiy 
other, it is obviously very much a society, and not a mere 
conglomeration of individuals who happen to live in the 
same territory. I/iyally is felt in varying drgrers generally 
for one’s immediate family, through litem in one's lineage, 
then U»c clan, and then the tribe. Uul there are effective 
institutional ways of avoiding uuy family sectarianism, ami 
of extending one’s loyalties at a generational lrvrl beyond (lie 
lineage or clan. They may be guilds, secret societies or age- 
sets, but they indicate an awareness of the necessity for 
expanding one’s social horizon and one’s obligations and 
privileges in different directions simultaneously. The unity of 
a tribe is as secure as it is complex and tightly knit. It would 
be difficult to create such a unity on a national basis; the 
colonial powers, at all events, seem to have failrd s|>rcliiru- 
larly enough. 

The dangers lie more in dc-tribnlizalion, for this creates n 
hiatus and leaves lacunae that no concept of nationhood can 
fill overnight. And, because of this, the general degeneration 
of internal order and discipline calls for at least an interim 
government that cannot afford to be less than dictatorial. 
Such governments may well be necessary when colouiul 
authorities withdraw without having educated and trained 
even a skeleton government to leave behind them; but once a 
dictatorship is established, however valid and benevolent it 
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may have 1>ccn at ihc outset, the tendency is for it to follow 
tlir all ton familiar pattern. 

1 lupc lie* in an appreciation of the true, practical values 
of the past, of tradition, by the new leaders of Africa. Even 
in the blunt terms of political expediency, the past is of 
incalculable value. The leaders, unfortunately, arc too often 
those who have l»een (landed by the gaudy tinsel of western 
rivilixalUm, and who liavc been weaned away from tradition 
as though it were something wholly corrupt and evil. That 
the two wot Ids have to come to terms is certain, but this need 
invulvr thr defeat of neither, though Africans in the past have 
accused the West of destroying their traditions and of failing 
to res|wt:l their right to live according to their own principles, 
and some arc now clamouring for the destruction of the 
white man in Africa. But the balance at the moment is more 
delicate than ever, for the insidious assumption that the 
western way is all-powerful and therefore all-good has 
reached into every comer of the continent. The last strong¬ 
holds of self-respect, of morality, of belief and faith, arc 
threatened by the cheapest and most tawdry offerings that 
western technology can devise: a soul can be bought for a 
piece of printed doth or for a packet of dgarcltes. It would 
l»c ironical indeed if the ultimate act of destruction, so 
carefully if unconsciously prepared for by the colonial 
jHiwen, should come from the Africans themselves, through 
uii ignorance of the immensity of their own heritage. 
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